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Kodacolor 400 film, our fastest 35 mm color low, and still capture all the beauty and subtlety 
print film, lets you tell your story in low light, that make your story worth telling. 
high light, or any light in between. So you can The less you can count on the light, 
shoot indoors, outdoors, wherever the light is the more you need Kodacolor 400 film. 
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~ Ricky Schroder 
Sir Alec Guinness in 


“Little Lord Fauntleroy 


“It's the kind of film that made movies a 
delight years ago....If you have young 
people in the house be sure to tune 
in ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy.’ This is truly 
family entertainment. 


—The Daily News, New York 


‘The kind of heartwarming period piece 
it's said isn't made any more. 
—TV Guide 


.one of the aeeniga most delightful 
television movie 


~The Boston Gl lobe TV Week 


ITT Premiere Theatre on the CBS-T V Network 
Tuesday, December15, 8p.m.(ET&PT) 7p.m.(CT) 
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“It is one of the season's very special 
treats. 
~The Star-Ledger, Newark, N.J. 


“‘Fauntleroy’ is a joy to watch. It has 
charm, eee. pha wit, class and style.’ 
—The Philadelphia Inquirer 


“Royal fireworks... 
— The Christian Science Monitor 


.sparkling remake. 
—The Houston Post TV Week 
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_ALetter from the Publisher 


or correspondents assigned to cover the White House, press 
F briefings and scheduled events constitute only a modest part 
of their daily duties. Much of their information comes from pri- 





vate conversations with officehold- 
ers, who often provide background 
or personal observations. For this 
week's cover story on the inner 
workings of the Reagan Adminis- 
tration, White House Correspon- 
dents. Laurence Barrett and Doug- 
las Brew drew on knowledge built 
up over months of reporting on 
Reagan and his executive “troi- 
ka”—Presidential Counsellor Ed- 
win Meese, Chief of Staff James 
Baker and Deputy Chief of Staff 
Michael Deaver. Says Barrett: “To 
know how the minds of these men 
work it is necessary to spend time 
with them at meals, on the tennis 





court, in a fishing boat, or just hang out with them.” 

Barrett is no newcomer to the lively exercise of White House 
watching. As a Washington reporter from 1962 to 1965 for the 
New York Herald Tribune, he assessed the first 18 months of the 
Administration of Lyndon B. Johnson. Thirteen years later, he 
covered the Jimmy Carter White House for eleven months. Bar- 








World 

While anxious Euro- 
peans watch, Ameri- 
cans and Soviets sit 
down in Geneva for 
serious arms talks 

» A police action 
against striking fire- 
men raises Polish ten- 
sions. » Haig worries 
about Nicaragua's 
drift. » The Sadat as- 
sassination trial opens 
in Cairo. » China 
tackles its “bloated” 
bureaucracy 


16 

Cover: The unre- 
solved case of Rich- 
ard Allen shifts atten- 
tion to the President's 
men, especially a curi- 
ous troika that has 
worked smoothly de- 
spite strains. But Ron- 
ald Reagan's Cabinet 
gets mixed marks. See 
NATION 


10 

American Scene 

On the border of West 
Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, Hatfields and 
McCoys remember 
their feud with pride 
and prejudice 


83 

Religion 

The Pope picks a 
watchdog to guard the 
Vatican's hardened 
doctrinal lines 

> Catholic arrests in 
mainland China 








THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE | 


rett has found Reaganites are more accessible and more tolerant 
of press criticism than Johnson and Carter people. Says Barrett: 
“During the Carter Administration, stories considered unfair or 
off base by the White House often resulted in ill-tempered lec- 
tures from a senior staffer. But Reagan usually takes this kind of 
thing in stride, and so do his subordinates. One way to measure 


SRACK. 


Brew and Barrett with Meese, center, in the White House 


siacestaxe an Administration's sense of bal- 


ance is to watch the way it reacts to 
criticism.” 

Brew’sassociation with Reagan 
and his staff dates back to last year, 
when he occasionally pinch-hit for 
Barrett on the Reagan campaign 
trail. Brew stood watch outside 
Reagan’s Pacific Palisades home 
during the presidential transition 
period, Since then he has reported 
on the President's Inauguration, the 
attempted assassination, and his 
Thanksgiving at the Reagan ranch 
near Santa Barbara. “Reagan keeps 
a civilized 9-to-5 schedule and 
doesn't take offat the dropofa hat to 


strange places around the world,” says Brew. “His aides may have 
bloodshot eyes, drawn faces and jangled nerves, but Reagan al- 
wayslooksasif hejust stepped out ofa hot bath.” 


| QR WNregere 
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Nation 

Elderly flex political 
muscle. » Local offi- 
cials complain about 
Reagan's New Feder- 
alism. » Natalie 
Wood's last hours 


90 

Sport 

Two great champions, 
Ali, 39, and Frazier, 
37, lumber back into 
the ring for just “one 
more round.” They 
are nota pretty sight 


Cover: Illustration by Guy Billout 





Economy & Business: 
As the recession gath- 
ers force, some 9 mil- 
lion Americans are 
facing the Christmas 
holidays without jobs 
> Beating the taxman 
by year’s end. » Com- 
puter-chip capers in 
Silicon Valley. » Here 
come the Rothschilds 


57 

Design 

Season's Greetings! 
Christmas cards tend 
to tell us what we 
want to hear, and a 
strong message now Is 
religious 


97 

Medicine 

Is tooth bonding the 
best way to a glitter- 
ing new smile? » Af- 
rican aphrodisiacs: 
Texas bugs; French 
leeches 


58 

Video 

Want to join in all the 

talk about a home 
video revolution’ 

Herewith a few handy 

stats for beginners to 

toss around 


? 


102 

Essay 

Exaggeration, a form 
of lying, has its uses. 
to entertain, win elec- 
tions, improve eulo- 
gies. At other times. it 
can be fatal 








84 

Books: Sumptuously 
illustrated volumes 
honor the past and 
celebrate the present 
with art from Picasso 
to Mickey Mouse; na- 
ture studies from tu- 
lips to Japanese birds 
entertainers from 
Frank Sinatra to Ker- 
mit the Frog 


77 

Behavior 

A good word for bad 
words; theorists insist 
thal swearing is a fine 
safety valve to help 
people get rid of 
frustration 
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Sunken 
pleasure. 





Proceed to the end of our 
cigarette. Then double back a 
quarter-inch. 

There you'll discover our 
filter. Hidden say ie keep 
your lips from touching the tar 
that builds up on the tip. 

Flush filters can’t do this. 

Which is why Parliament 
Lights are so tastefully light. 

And so richly rewarding. 





pelbra merabloteet-velm Olepeltwerer: 
the famous recessed filter. 





© Philip Morris Inc. 1981 11 mg’ ‘tar;'0.9 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Mar’81. 
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We designed it to last a lifetime. 
We know it will. So we guarantee it. 
For a lifetime. Worldwide. 


+ PARKER 


Shown here is the 12K gold-filled Parker Arrow ball pen 
ndividually or in gift sets. 





Also available in matte black, chrome, and sta 


Full Lifetime Worro 





Touch someone special. 
U.S. Savings Bonds offer hope, love and security— 
long after the Christmas toys are put away. 
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Psychiatric 
Nursing 


At Rush, the therapeutic 
use of your communication skills 
assists patients towards 

the realization of their 

full potential 


Psychiatric nursing is the particular area 
of nursing which bases its practice on 
the theories of human behavior and has 
as its core the interaction between 
nurse and patient 

Through primary nursing. the nursing 
care of a patient is consistently rendered 
and guided by one nurse from admission 
through discharge 

The nurse also functions as a multi- 
disciplinary team member and in a 
variety of modalities such as group 
therapy. family therapy and psycho- 
drama. Assisted by master prepared 
psychiatric nurses, the staff nurse utilizes 
clinical supervision to expand his/her 
comprehension of psychodynamics and 
nursing intervention Finally. close-knit 
work groups. through the module struc- 
ture. insure consistent delivery of care 
on the unit as a total milieu 

Psychiatric Nursing at Rush has much 
to offer the RN. Rush is a nationally 
renowned center for the treatment of 
depression. For more information or an 
interview, call 
Jan Rohlf 
Manager Nurse Recruitment 
942-5958 


Rush-Presbyterian- St.Luke’s 


Medical Center 


1725 W. Harrison Street 
Chicago. Illinois 60612 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 








Acamera with a combination of features you wont 


find on any other 35mm SLR in its class. 
Acamera so extraordinary that in just a few short 


months it has 
become one of 
the best-selling 
in America 


More than a camera. An achievement The 
Minolta XG-M. 

What kinds of features make a camera this 
outstanding? 

Optical precision for sharp, 
clear pictures 

Convenience features like 
automatic exposure to make 


taking pictures as easy as point focus, shoot. 
Important features like metered manual and exposure override that let 


you give full rein to your creative instincts 
Electronic features to help prevent mistakes 
Handling features like a built-in textured grip 
shaped to fit the curve of your hand 
Even professional features like the optional motor 
| drive that automatically advances the film. One frame at a time. Or at a blister- 
ing 3.5 frames per second to capture fast action. Like a touchdown pass rifling 














into the end zone. 

: And when you want to unleash your imagination, there are more than 45 
Minolta computer-designed interchangeable lenses to help you do it. Along 

with a full system of accessones 


The Minolta XG-M is only the latest in our over 

m™ 50-year tradition of creating cameras that are not 
simply cameras, but outstanding achievements. 

See it at your Minolta dealer. To find 
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SAN BERNARDINO, Calif. — 

A brush fire swept through the 
mountains killing four people and 
injuring scores of others. Many 
escaped with only the clothes on 
their backs, losing their homes 
and other possessions. 

Family and friends came to the 
aid of some of the victims. 

Others were helped by The 
Sun, a Gannett newspaper in San 
Bernardino. More than $115,000 
was raised in Lend-A-Hand emer- 
gency relief. 

People in distress and those 


who have exhausted all other 
community sources for aid, turn to 
Lend-A-Hand programs spon- 
sored by Gannett newspapers in 

21 communities. Each community 
fund is boosted by local citizens’ 
contributions and money-raising 
activities. 

More than 100 donors in the 
San Bernardino area helped Lend- 
A-Hand give on-the-spot assistance 
to nearly 300 families. 

Lend-A-Hand helps out 
whether the problem affects hun- 
dreds of people or one person. 

In Elmira, New York, a sight- 
impaired factory worker was able 
to keep his job when the Star- 
Gazette's Lend-A-Hand fund con- 
tributed $300 towards the cost of 
a portable reading machine. 

A floundering summer swim- 
ming program for the black and 
Hispanic community of Harlem 
Heights in Fort Myers, Florida, 
received $250 to stay afloat. It was 
one of 130 Lend-A-Hand grants 
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made by the News-Press for South- 


west Florida in 1980. 

Thousands of times each year, 
Lend-A-Hand grants help Gannett 
newspapers show they care about 
the people in their communities. 

Seed money for the local pro- 
grams often comes from the 
Gannett Foundation, which derives 
its income from its investments in 
Gannett stock, and makes its 
grants to serve those communities 
from which earnings come. 

At Gannett we believe it is 
our responsibility to be good 
neighbors as well as good provid- 
ers of news and information, 
through newspapers, broadcasting 
services and outdoor advertising. 


©) 
GANNETT 


A WORLD OF DIFFERENT VOICES 
WHERE FREEDOM SPEAKS 


For more information, write: Gannett: Corporate Communications; Lincoln Tower; Rochester, N.Y. 14604. Or call (716) 546-8600, 








Letters 





Cloudy Miami 


To the Editors: 

Miami, a paradise lost [Nov. 23]? No, 
invaded. At the moment we are under at- 
tack. I prefer to fight in a city that is devel- 
oping with boundless potential than to 
cope in a city that is crumbling around me. 

Paul McEwen 
Miami 





Ever since word got out about your 
cover story on South Florida, all I have 
heard from local TV, radio and newspa- 
pers is how unfortunate that the report ran 
at the beginning of the tourist season. Not 
a word about how right you are, and what 
are we going to do about it? 

Claire Yanow 
North Miami Beach, Fla. 
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If I must live with crime, I prefer to do 
so under the sunny, blue skies of the Gold 
Coast of Florida 


Geraldine S. Mapstone 
Lighthouse Point, Fla. 


You can’t blame South Florida for 
drug traffic. After all, there’s an estimated 
$50 billion market of eager users. You 
can’t blame the Cubans for Miami's woes. 
After all, who botched up the Bay of Pigs 
and then virtually guaranteed Soviet he- 
gemony in Cuba? You can’t blame Hai- 
tians for “America fever.” After all, it’s 
the same disease that emptied half of Ire- 
land, Scandinavia, numerous German 
principalities, southern Italy and southern 
Poland onto these shores. There are social 
and historical patterns at work here. 
Please don’t blame South Florida. 
| Victor Sanchez de Fuentes 
| Battle Creek, Mich. 





As an “Anglo” who lived in Miami 
during some of the area’s fastest changing 
years (1975-80), I take issue with Mayor 
Ferré’s statement that the “Anglos can’t 
adapt.” How could the situation be other- 
wise? English-speaking Americans have 








no job future there if they don’t speak a | 


foreign language. After five years of feel- 


ing like a foreigner in my own country, I | 
moved back to New York—a refugee 
from South Florida. 


Kaye E. Marquette 
Howard Beach, N_Y. 


Stockman in the Stocks 
Why the fuss about David Stockman’s 
loose talk [Nov. 23]? He only expressed 
what anyone with half a brain has already 
figured out. 
David J. McEwen 
Troy, Mich. 


David Stockman is just another name 
ona long list of political unfortunates who 
have been boiled in oil for committing a 
cardinal sin: telling the truth. 

Jeffrey D. Sterling 
Franklin, Pa. 


It’s about time David Stockman joins 
the unemployment lines that he so perni- 
ciously created 

H. Stuart Irvin Jr. 
Atlanta 


Why wasn’t Stockman fired? Because 
if you have the books juggled, but don’t un- 
derstand the numbers, you better hang on 
to the juggler 

Margaret Stanford 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 





Man of the Year? 


Lest we forget, former Deputy Secre- 
tary of State Warren Christopher, for his 
remarkable role in negotiating the release 
of the hostages from Iran. 

Ascension Hernandez 
Shawnee, Kans. 


King Juan Carlos of Spain, who res- 
cued Spanish democracy from the putsch- 
ist generals and civil guards who stormed 
the Spanish parliament last February. 

John Paul Paine 
Philadelphia 


Bobby Sands, Francis Hughes and the 
others who were willing to die of hunger to 
protest the conditions in Belfast’s Maze 
Prison 

Keith Ditto 
Fort Worth 


The lovely Princess of Wales | 
M. Roy Brenner | 
Johannesburg 


The newest Justice on the Supreme 
Court, Sandra D. O'Connor. 

Haldon Arnold 

Alexandria, Va. 


President Ronald Reagan. He en- 
lightens, excites, appeals, infuriates, en- 
tertains and animates his many constitu- 
ents, friends and critics. 

Joseph W. Romita 
Bakersfield, Calif. 
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SOME WOMEN 
HAVE SUCCESS WRITTEN 
ALL OVER THEM. 


CROSS 


SINCE 1846 
14K gold tilied or sterling ball pen and penci! set 
with leather Pen Purse®. Litetime mechanica’ 
quarantee. Suggested price $37.50 each 











Close your eyes. 
Now have someone 
read this to you. 


You are blind. A student. Facing four years of college. 
With about thirty-two textbooks to read. Plus fifty supplemental texts 
How are you going to manage? 
With Recording for the Blind. Since 1951, we've helped over 53,000 blind, 
perceptually and physically handicapped students get through school 
By sending them recordings of the books they need to read. Free 
Recording for the Blind is non-profit, and supported by volunteers and 
contributions from people like you who can imagine whatit's like to be blind 
Your tax-deductible donation will help our students meet their 
educational goals. Wed all be grateful. 
If you want to know more about us, write 








y 4 
Recording for the Blind, Inc., 
an educational lifeline 
Station E, 215 East 58th Street., New York, New York 10022, 
(212) 751-0860 
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DISCOVER THE GENIUS OF FREDERICK HART: 
AVAILABLE TO THE PRIVATE COLLECTOR 
FOR THE FIRST TIME. 


One of the most exciting young sculptors to produced exclusively by this gifted young 
ever appear in America, Hart has won national artist for Merrill Chase Galleries. Each sculp- 
acclaim for the monumental sculpture he is _ ture, surging with the tumultuous energy and 
creating for the National Cathedral in spiritual vitality that is Hart's trademark, makes 
Washington, D.C. a truly remarkable acquisition. 

And now you can choose from a fine Each edition is strictly limited to 25 
collection of signed, original sculptures examples. Available now, subject to prior sale. 






Southwind; 36x25?’ 
$4,950 


Reveries, 25x36)’ 
" $4,950 






Montll ChaseGalleries 


Shadow Song, 36x25;’ 
$3,950 


Water Tower Place Oakbrook Center Old Orchard Woodfield Mall Orland Square Hawthorn Center Fox Valley Center 
The Fashion Show, Las Vegas, Nevada American Express. Vis 1d MasterCard accepted 
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THEY DESERVE 
TO BE REMEMBERED 


Finally, a memorial to those who died in Vietnam is being built. It will 
stand in the national park in Washington, D.C. close to the Lincoln 
Memorial. It will make no political statement. The names of all 57 692 
Americans who died there will be inscribed on it. But we need your 
money to make it possible. All contributions are tax-deductible Remem- 
ber the Vietnam Veterans, they deserve it 


Give to the Vietnam Veterans Memorial Fund. 
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MEMORIAL 
FUND 








Vietnam Veterans Memorial Fund 





P.O. Box 37240 

Washington, D.C. 20013 

Enclosed is $100___ $50__ $20 

Other for the Vietnam Veterans Memorial Fund 
Name 

Address 

City — 

State Zip 





All donations are tox-deductible Please send your 





personal check today 
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Pencils for Guns 


Reading your article on Artist Edavin 
Landseer [Nov. 16] reminded me of the 
story about his famous painting The Mon- 
arch of the Glen. As a guest of Queen Vic- 
toria, Landseer went deerstalking with a 
gillie from Balmoral. After following a 
five-pointer stag for over four hours, they 
had it trapped in a corrie. At that moment | 
Landseer quickly laid down his gun, 
pulled out a pad and pencil, and started 
sketching. The proud animal became the 
famous “monarch.” 

Alastair D. Hardie 
Zellik, Belgium 


Roll On Rolling Stones 
Have you lost your mind? What you 
said about the Rolling Stones was abso- 
lutely terrible [Oct. 26]. 'm only 16 so I 
wasn’t in diapers or even around when the 
Stones started. I first heard their music 
when I was twelve, and since then have 

thought they were grand 

LeeAnn Hill 
Grand Marais, Minn 


lam 17 years old. When the Rolling 
Stones played Seattle recently, I got up 
early and waited in line 24 hours for a tick- 
et. I did this not because I wanted to “ease 
into the slipstream of a myth,” or because 
it might be their last tour, but because I 
love their music, wanted to see the band, 
and have a good time 
Rebecca Gates 
Portland, Ore 


Fifty Too Many 


Canadian Consul Neil Currie’s invita- 
tion to Americans to come home [Nov. 23] | 
is inconceivable. Our government can 
barely control the present ten provinces. 
What on earth would we do with 50 more? 

Michael T. Carney 
Meaford, Ont 


Newstour Note 
Members of the TIME Newstour [Nov 
16] have made an important observation 
that has been ignored by those who formu- 
late our foreign policy. The tour to Eastern 
Europe and the Persian Gulf prompted 
some of its participants to voice their sur- 
prise that Communist ideology comes not 
in one shade of red, but several 
The State Department’s obsessive 
conclusion that all leftist movements orig- 
inate in Moscow is based on too much raw 
emotion. It fails to evaluate the conditions 
unique to each country. Polarization of 
thought is more of a threat to democracy 
than any foreign ideology. 
Russell P. Richmond 
St. Joseph, Mich 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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‘Don't wait to take the steps 
that could improve 
your financial position. 





If you’re earning $100,000 Banking center of The ‘ Contact Martin A. 
or more, you could Northern Trust. Here you'll Gradman, Vice President, 
benefit from the skills of find a highly trained Banker Executive & Professional 
The Northern Trust’s to exchange ideas with, Banking center, The Northern 
Executive and Professional someone who can help you Trust, 50 South LaSalle St., 
. . . P a. . . . 
Bankers—especially with crystallize your goals and Chicago, Illinois 60675. (312) 
P " : 

the tax laws changing. explore your alternatives” 630-6000. Member E.D.LC. 
The new legislation means The results could be very * ve : 

‘ crags 5 rewarding to you. In addition, you may want to 
Uncle Sam is willing to settle New ions. New consult with your tax adviser 
for a smaller share of your ew options. Nev j : 
ee here pemechet beni of considerations. Money to be regarding the impact of the 

-4 are é saved. Why wait? Economic Recovery Tax Act on 
changes in the tax treatment your situation. 










of stock options, capital gains, 
IRA’s and Keogh Plans which 
could mean tax savings for 
you. But you'll have to take 
action to take full advan- 
tage of these opportunities. 
As a first step come 
to the Executive and 
Professional 


The more you want 
your bank to do, 
the more you need 
The Northern. 


The 
Northern 


Trust 
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Announcing a magnificent new series from TIME-LIFE BOOKS! 


COLLECTOR’S LIBRARY OF THE 
CIVIL¢#*WAR 
Leather-bound collector editions of rare, 
true-life narratives from the Civil War era 





HE CIVIL WAR was the greatest 
trial ever faced by our country—a 
time of unmatched courage and 
sacrifice when brave armies 
marched boldly to battle at places such as 


Bull Run and Shiloh, Gettysburg, Vicksburg and Antietam. 


It was a war of hard-drinking generals and dashing cavalrymen, 
gallant Rebels, blue-shirted farm boys and demure Southern 
belles—and when it was all over, many of them wrote down their 
adventures in books and spirited memoirs that are unsurpassed 
for their authentic, vivid portrayals of a time when a torn America 
pitted brother against brother. 


Rare collector editions 


Unfortunately, many of these books are difficult to obtain today. 
Some have been completely out of print for years. Yet, all are cele- 
brated as classics of their age and are eagerly sought by collec- 
tors, scholars and general readers alike. 


Now, for the first time, these historic works will be brought to- 
gether by Time-LiFe Books in a distinguished new series of matched 
leather-bound volumes—the COLLECTOR'S LIBRARY OF THE CIviL WAR. 


Unparalleled beauty and craftsmanship 
In every way, the COLLECTOR'S LIBRARY OF THE Civil. War will be an 
authentic heirloom library that you and your family will cherish 
and enjoy for generations. Each handsome volume is a glowing 
testament to the book craftsman’s art—with richly grained full- 


= 


If card is missing, mail this coupon to: 


TIME] time & Life Building 

Bia Chicago, Illinois 60611 
BOOKS 
YES! I would like to examine Campaigning with Grant. Please send it to 
me for 10 days’ free examination and enter my subscription to the Cou 
tector’ Liprary or THE Cit War. If | decide to keep Campaigning with 
Grant, | will pay $19.95 plus shipping and handling. | will then receive 
future volumes in the Couectors Lisrary oF THE Cit WaR series, 
shipped one at a time approximately every other month. Each leather- 
bound volume is $19.95 plus shipping and handling and comes on the 
same 10-day free-examination basis. There is no minimum number of 
books that | must buy, and I may cancel my subscription at any time 
simply by notifying you. 
If | do not choose to keep Campaigning with Grant, | will return the 
book within 10 days, my subscription for future volumes will be can- 
celed and I will be under no further obligation. CWADF9 


Please print: 


Name 





Address 


City State 
All orders subject to credit approval. 


leather bindings, debossed cover designs, durable hubbed spines 
and elegant gilt-stamped highlights. 

Following the tradition of the finest handmade books, the pages 
are gilt-edged on all three sides. And each volume also features 
luxurious antique-style endleaves, a textured satin ribbon marker 
and a specially designed and reproduced collector's bookplate. 

Moreover, each new volume of the COLLECTOR'S LIBRARY OF THE 
Civic War will be an exact reproduction of the first edition, with the 
same typography, title pages, maps, illustrations and frontispieces 
that lent such distinction to the rare and beautiful originals. 


Examine your first volume FREE for 10 days 


Your Civil War adventure begins with one of the finest, most 
unforgettable accounts of the War ever written—General Horace 
Porter's stirring memoir Cam- 
paigning with Grant. It's yours to 
examine free for 10 days, with 
no obligation to buy. 

Here is a rare and intimate 
portrait of one of history’s most 
memorable military figures, viv- 
idly described by one of his clos- 
est aides. On page after page, 
through battle after battle, you'll 
view unforgettable human 
drama, including one of the few 
eyewitness accounts of the 
touching scene at Appomattox 
as a heart-torn Robert E. Lee 
signs the Confederate cause 
into history. 

Future leather-bound volumes in the COLLECTOR'S LIBRARY OF THE 
Cit War will include such classics as Confederate General John 
B. Gordon's Reminiscences of the Civil War...Hardtack and Coffee 
by John Billings... Mosby's Rangers by James Williamson...William 
Pittenger's Daring and Suffering ...and many more. Together, these 
magnificent volumes will recount the full and turbulent history of 
the Civil War—in the authentic words of the men and women 
who actually lived this unforgettable era of American history. 


Examine Campaigning with Grant 
FREE for 10 days! 
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Each volume of the COLLECTOR'S LIBRARY OF THE CrviL WAR 

features: 

® Genuine leather bindings 

* Gilt-edged pages, antique-style endleaves and satin ribbon marker 

® Richly detailed debossing on the cover, highlighted by elegant gilt 
stamping 

* Original typography, title pages, maps and illustrations from the treas- 
ured first editions 

® Period bookplate 

® Volumes measure 5 3/4’' x 8 1/2" 


Mail the postage-paid order card today! 


President Lincoln visits Grant at his 
headquarters in Petersburg. 
From Campaigning with Grant 
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INVESTMENT 
IN PURITY. 


When assessing the true 
value of a gold investment, 
consider the question 
of purity. 

The Canadian Gold Maple 
Leaf coin is exactly one 
troy ounce of solid 
unalloyed gold, 999 fine 


In fact its purity is finer 
than more popular coins. 


The recognized fineness of 

the Gold Maple Leaf has 

contributed substantially 
to its wide acceptance 
among knowledgeable 

investors, who also know 

that it can be bought and 

sold easily. 


Having made the decision 
to add gold bullion coins 
to an investment portfolio, 
it then becomes simply a 
question of purity. 

To buy the Canadian Gold 
Maple Leaf call toll free 
800-331-1750, (In 
Oklahoma 800-722-3600), 
and we'll tell you the name 
and number of your 
nearest dealer. 


Canadas Gold 
Maple Leaf. 


Royal Canadia: M 4H 





Appalachia: Hatfields and McCoys 


he Tug Fork of the Big Sandy River, 

once navigable, now has a single ab- 
stract function: Kentucky lies on one side, 
West Virginia on the other. Splayed out 
from both banks are noiseless hollows 
and stubbly, once-farmed bottoms, all in 
the shadow of Appalachian mountains, 
which rise dark and gorgeous in every di- 
rection. But to the businessmen who 
brought the railroad through around 
1900, wooded slopes and crags were inci- 
dental: the capitalists came to burrow and 
cart away endless tons of coal, which 
they’re still doing today. The Tug Fork 
Valley, boosters chime, is THE HEART OF 
THE BILLION DOLLAR COAL FIELD. But 
hidden behind that bluff, commercial slo- 
gan is a different kind of past—peculiar 





and unsavory and murderous. This valley 
is the home turf of the Hatfields and the 
McCoys, whose family war a century ago 
became freakish folk legend, even as it 
was being fought. 

Hatfields and McCoys are still here, 
hundreds of them, Hatfields clustered 
around West Virginia towns like Belfry 
and Double Camp, McCoys settled in Pil- 
grim and Jamboree in Kentucky. Many 
still hunt (raccoons, squirrels) and gather 
(chestnuts, huckleberries), but they also 
watch cable TV and vacation in New Jer- 
sey. The feud is unequivocally over. All is 
forgiven. Forgotten? Not just yet. “Why, 
we're plain old Hatfields and McCoys,” 
says one of the latter in a shrugging, boil- 
er-plate disclaimer, “good friends and 
neighbors ” Yet after a reminiscence 
has meandered a while, and the truce re- 
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Dutch Hatfield, grandson of a feud casualty, helps tend the family’s hilltop graveyard 





affirmed again, the rote kindliness can 
give way to neat bursts of partisanship. In 
bits and pieces, a little blame is assigned, 
victory claimed. The legacy is not erased, 
just quiet and manageable. Modern Hat- 
fields and McCoys do not quite know 
whether to be proud or embarrassed by 
their inglorious family histories, and most 
are a little of both. That modest ambiva- 
lence, coming from direct descendants of 
roughneck killers, is almost sweet 

Exactly what made the clans so ex- 
travagantly unfriendly is open to conjec- 
ture. Maybe Randolph McCoy was sore 
at a Hatfield for stealing a razorback hog 
Maybe he was angry at his daughter Rose 
Anne, pregnant by Johnse Hatfield after 
a frolic in 1880, for moving, unmarried, 








into the Hatfield compound. Or maybe 
the cause was the packs of Hatfields who 
crossed the Tug Fork and went swagger- 
ing around the Kentucky election 
grounds, Whatever the reason, the furies 
were unambiguously loosed on a whisky- 
sodden day 100 years ago next August 












One of McCoy’s sons taunted an unarmed 
Ellison Hatfield, and Ellison's riposte was 
intemperate and unprintable. Seventeen 
knife thrusts and one revolver shot later, 
Ellison lay mortally wounded. The eye- 
for-an-eye-for-an-eye retaliation began: 
three McCoys were captured by Hatfields 
under the command of Ellison’s brother 
Devil Anse, tied to a pawpaw bush, and 
shot to death. The skirmishing ended 
with the century, after at least 20 (and 
perhaps 100) men and women had died. 
The feudists were prolific in all | 
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PAUL NEWMAN SALLY FIELD 
ABSENCE OF MALICE 


COLUMBIA PICTURES Presents A MIRAGE ENTERPRISES PRODUCTION 
PAUL NEWMAN »° SALLY FIELD « “ABSENCE OF MALICE” » Music by DAVE GRUSIN 
Director of Photography OWEN ROIZMAN, A.S.C. + Executive Producer RONALD L. SCHWARY 
PG PARENTAL GUIDANCE ees |Written by KURT LUEDTKE « Produced and Directed by SYDNEY POLLACK 
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It’s crystal-clear. 
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__ AmericanScene _ 


things. Devil Anse, like his McCoy coun- 
terpart, fathered 13 children; his brother 
Valentine is reputed to have had 47. 
Around Matewan, W. Va. (pop. 803), 
probably one-tenth of the inhabitants are 
Hatfield kin. Clarence (“Dutch”) Hat- 
field, 69, Ellison’s grandson, lives up the 
hollow from Matewan. A short walk 
away his great-grandfather Ephraim, the 
family progenitor, is buried in what used 
to be a potato patch, and a little way be- 
yond is Dutch’s birthplace. Says he: 
“They undoubtedly was mean men back 
in that time.” 

But the survivors did not encourage 
myth-making once the perfervid killing 
had finished. Says Dutch: “My grand- 
mother, Ellison’s wife, wouldn't talk too 
much about it. She lost her husband. It 
was sad for her.” Dutch’s cousin Belle 
Hatfield Pendergrast is 80, and full of a 
delighted sassiness about everything ex- 
cept the feud. Her father was indicted in 
Kentucky for a feud crime, and as long as 
he lived would never cross the Tug Fork. 
“You know, they kept it secret from us | 
children,” she whispers, as if the taboo 
were still enforced. “My daddy was in the | 
war for 16 years. He was just a young boy 
but he was still goin’ at it in the moun- | 
tains.” Henry D. Hatfield, 53, says of his | 
great uncle Henry D., a physician and 
politician: “He would actually, physical- 
ly, throw you out of that hospital if you'd | 
ask him about that feud.” Peacemaking 
was an active mission among both fam- 
ilies. “My parents,” Belle says, “made us 
be friendly with the McCoys. If you met 
one of those McCoy men that was in the 
fighting, you'd be nice and kind.” 





Ss till, the children wheedled old battle 
stories out of the principals. They 
know the creek bend where a grisly am- 
bush occurred, and the ridge where Jim 
Vance (a Hatfield in-law) made a hell- 
bent stand against far too many McCoys. 
And they think they know who was to 
blame, though their opinions tend to run 
along family lines. Robert McCoy, 36, the 
well-fed and worldly mayor of Matewan, 
points a finger at the meddlesome Hat- 
fields who invaded the election grounds: 
“Politics—that was what the whole thing 
was about. One family meddling in the 
other’s interests."” Another McCoy, twice 
the mayor’s age, takes his own backhand- 
ed swipe: “Those poor Hatfields, as I un- 
derstand it, were too easy with their 
drinking back then. It took away their 
sense, made ‘em too brave.” Given the 
chance, Hatfields abandon impartiality 
as well. Says Henry D. cheerfully: “Real- 
ly, the Hatfields won the feud. Devil Anse 
would have ended it any time. But Ran- 
dolph McCoy was so irate...” Even 
Dutch, appalled by his ancestors’ attack 
on a McCoy family home in 1888, re- 
minds a visitor that the victims had “done 
something bad to my grandmother.” 
There has been no revenge exacted for 
generations, but the collective arsenals 
seem undiminished. Dutch owns ten guns; 
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BLUE DIAMOND ALMONDS! 













Something on the rocks? 

Enjoy it with Smokehouse” almonds. 
Champagne? Serve Blue Diamond® 
blanched salted almonds. Sherry? 

It's a natural with our whole natural nuts. 
Whatever your beverage, it goes better 
with one of our seven snack flavors. @& 


The Almond People" 
California Almond Growers Exchange 
RO. Box 1768, Sacramento, CA 95808 
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PALMER, 
STAR PITCHER FOR 
THE BALTIMORE ORIOLES, 
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Jockey, the inventor of the classic brief, 
designed the matching Powerknit® T-shirt 
for comfort and fit in soft, luxurious 
naturally absorbent 100% 
with extra care and ch 
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American Scene 
his brother Elliott, who Dutch says was 
once “meaner than a striped snake,” has 
18. Belle has a .38, and another Hatfield, 
nearly 80, keeps a revolver in his office 
When the mood strikes him, he swivels 
and fires into a stack of books in the cor- 
ner. The people of the valley know from 
experience that some folks have a native 
wildness that is not to be trifled with 
Even smiling, gracious Belle has a mea- | 
sure of congenital menace. Says her cousin 
Dutch: “I believe if you got her down 
to business, she would kill you.” Her 
brother Arch, Dutch adds, “did kill two 


| or three fellas.” 


Outsiders have always had a special 
appetite for the Tug Fork’s bloody contre- 
temps. Back in 1888, the New York 
World sent a reporter to have a look at t 


Matewan Mayor Robert McCoy talks politics 


combatants. The World man’s Barnum 
instincts were keen: he almost persuaded 
Devil Anse to decamp to New York City 
and charge gawkers $500 a week just to 
have a look at an authentic feudist, Win- 
chester in hand 

Showmanship lives on. Family Feud is 
a TV game show, which pits one family 
against another. Two years ago, in a brain 
storm of a California kind, the producers 
brought Hatfields and McCoys, ten of 
each, out to Hollywood. The contestants 


| were dressed in period costumes, and a 


rented scrub hog was led into the studio so 
the quasi-historical argument could be 
staged. “Buddy, we all had them old-timey 
guns,” says Dutch. “Hey, I'd have given 
them $200 for the one I had.” The McCoys 
won three out of five. Fora finale, the Hat- 
fields, on cue, fired blanks at the 
McCoys 

Henry D., who won $1,100, was glad 
for the chance to show the world that 
all feud animus has long since washed 
away. “I love those McCoys better than 
anything. But you know,” he confides, 
“it was funny on the show when they 


| asked this one McCoy girl, ‘Name a 


New England state.’ And she said ‘Lon- 
don.” His snigger is at least mischie- 
vous. “I really couldn’t believe that 
‘London.’ ” —By Kurt Andersen 
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The Dining Room. For breakfast, luncheon, dinner or Sunday 
brunch. Because you deserve the very finest. The Ritz-Carlton, 
160 East Pearson, (312) 266-1000. 
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We prevent your car from 
a meal for the junkyard. 





becoming 








At 3M we make a small army of products 
to assemble, fix, refinish and protect cars 
and help them live longer, healthier lives 
We make everything from structural 
adhesives that firmly anchor windows in 
place to abrasives that are specially 
designed to speed body repairs 

Also there's Scotchgard Protector for 
carpets and seat cushions inside. And 
Scotchcal Films to decorate autos, 
trucks and other vehicles outside 


In fact, by listening to people's needs 
we've pioneered over 900 products to 
serve the needs of the transportation 
industry. We've developed everything 
from electrical connectors to composite 
materials that form helicopter rotor 
blades 


All because at 3M, we're in the business 
of hearing. So let us hear from you 


3M hears you... 





For your free 3M Transportation 
Brochure, write: Department 027712 
3M, PO. Box 4039, St. Paul, MN 55104 


Name 








Address 





City State & Zip 


Or call toll-free: 1-800-323-1718, 
Operator 362. (Illinois residents 
call 1-800-942-8881.) 








The pursuit of excellence demands commitment. 
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Companies destined to 


“emerge as leaders begin with 


commitment, commitment to 
excellence, and dedicate their 
efforts to that end. A team that 
performs consistently, pre- 
cisely and instinctively is not 
created overnight. 

Finding a financial insti- 
tution whose efforts match 
your own has never been more 

important. You cannot afford 
jelins less, 

We are a valuable resource 
for those who appreciate and 
demand excellence. 

We serve individual and 
corporate clients who seek 
the best bank their money can 
buy. Our approach is simple, 
honest and direct. 

‘Talk with us. We may dis- 
cover that we share a common 
commitment. 


ps __ LaSalle. Choose one bank above all others. 


LaSalle National Bank at 135 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois 60690 and at Wacker 
and Monroe. Phone (312) 
443-2000. Member FDIC. 
World-wide partner with 


Algemene Bank Nederland, N.V. 
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‘re not saying that giving your 

t her very own Smith-Corona® 
typewriter is going to get her better 
grades, But we are saying that her papers 
will be easier to read and easier to grade 
And what teacher won't appreciate that! 

But even more important, when 
your student is driving a Smith-Corona 
of her very own, she knows that it's the 
top-of-the line in quality, dependability 
and sleek looks 

It really is a beauty! It starts up 
every time, and is good for years and 


years and years of hard driving. (That's 
something for you to think about, too! 

The fact is, there is no other 
portable like a Smith-Corona. It has 
a unique cartridge system, sO you can 
type on fabric or film ribbon, in black 
or in colors 

And you can correct mistakes two 
different ways, including our brand-new 
Lift-Rite™ that actually lifts mistakes 
clean off the page! 

Type on a Smith-Corona. Its 
letters march smoothly, evenly, cleanly 


across the page. Listen to it. It sounds 
solid and professional And you can 
count on a Smith-Corona. It will be 
around years from now, giving the same 
fine performance 

Its easy for a typewriter to make a 
good first impression. But a Smith- 
Corona makes the kind of impression 
that your kid will be writing home about 
long after she's finished school 


Smith-Corona 















©1981, Jensen Sound Lobs 


“It’s an unusual request, but yes 
you can delete the radio and install Jensen.” 


Did you know a lot of new cars can be ordered without their factory installed 
sound equipment and its cost is taken off the base 

price? It's called a “delete” option. Investigate it. JENSEN 
After hearing Jensen® you'll want to exercise it. CAR AUDIO 


When it’s the sound that moves you. 


A LOT OF 
THE ABUSES CHILDREN 
ENDURE ARE EVEN WORSE 
THAN BONES. 


Battered children are what most people think of when they think of child abuse. 
But horrible as it may seem, physical abuse is only one of 
several ways over a million children are abused each year. 

Some are emotionally abused. Constantly belittled, 
teased or made to feel inferior in light of unreasonable 
parental expectations. 

Others are sexually abused. Generally by an adult 
who is a trusted friend or member of the child’s family. 

Still others suffer from neglect —the lack of food, 
clothing, shelter or medication when necessary. 

All of these abuses can and do kill. About five 
children die from abuse every day. Those who sur- 
vive are scarred for life, often ending up in mental 
institutions or jails. Many grow up to abuse their 
own children. The situation is desperate but not 
hopeless. Over 80% of the abusers can be helped. We 
know what to do but we can’t do it alone. 


Abused children are helpless. 
Unless you help. 


Wri e ed National Committee for Prevention of Child Abuse, 
TE: “VV. Box 2866, Chicago, I!!. 60690 
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The President’s Men 








How his inner council functions—and occasionally malfunctions 


t is a Washington rite of passage: a 

member of the President's inner coun- 

cil leaves under fire. His departure cer- 

tifies that the new Administration is 
no longer new. Collisions with reality are 
forcing changes in personnel as well as 
modifications of policy. Post-Inaugural 
hopes and dreams are turning into a series 
of adaptations to unforeseen pressures and 
challenges. 

That moment of truth has come at last 
for the Reagan Administration. Richard 
Allen last week abruptly took administra- 
tive leave from his post as National Secu- 
rity Adviser. The Justice Department ab- 
solved him of illegal behavior in his 
handling (or mishandling) of a $1,000 
honorarium from a Japanese magazine 
that interviewed the First Lady last Janu- 
ary. But there were other unanswered 
questions about Allen’s behavior in office, 
and the betting among Washington insid- 
ers was that he would not return to his 
post. In themselves, Allen's alleged trans- 
gressions amounted to a very minor scan- 
dal indeed. His impressive title, and 
prominence on White House organization 
charts, substantially exceeded his real in- 
fluence. The reasons for his temporary 
exit had nothing to do with the Adminis- 
tration’s long-run goals or even short-term 
tactics. Indeed, the conflicting and confus- 
ing statements put out by the White House 
damaged the Administration more than 
anything Allen himself did 

Nonetheless, Allen was one of the 
small group of advisers and assistants, un- 
elected and sometimes all but unknown to 
the public, who serve every Administra- 
tion as the President’s eyes, ears and 
hands. They bring information to the 

| chief, define the policy choices that he 
confronts, ride herd on the bureaucracy to 
see how well his decisions are carried out 
Like the storm over Bert Lance's fi- 
| nancial dealings that broke in the first 
months of the Carter Administration, Al- 
len’s problems raise a series of important 
questions. Just who are these President's 
men? How are they organized, how do 
they operate, how do their personalities 
play off against each other? Above all, 
| how well do they serve their President— 
and the nation? 

Those questions are especially critical 
in this Administration because Reagan, 
more than most Presidents, relies on his 
aides to shape a policy consensus that he 
can accept, modify or reject. One answer 
is easy: there is no doubt which aides are 
most important. The so-called troika of 
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Presidential Counsellor Edwin Meese, 50, 
White House Chief of Staff James Baker, 
51, and Deputy Chief of Staff Michael 
Deaver, 42, almost constitutes an inner 
government. But how they are organized 
and operate is difficult even for the partic- 
ipants to describe. The troika is a puzzling 
three-headed creature that defies all the 
usual rules of orderly administration. 

Conventional White House practice is 
to organize most aides into a tight system 
reporting through a single, powerful chief 
of staff. Richard Nixon worked that way 
Jimmy Carter, in his first two years, tried 
a decentralized system, with several dif- 
ferent aides reporting directly to him. This 
was not successful, and Carter reverted to 
the traditional system. 

The members of the troika, in con- 
trast, are in effect—though not in title— 
three Chiefs of Staff. The duties and pow- 
ers of the three men are ill defined; they 
overlap and intersect at a thousand points. 
The personalities differ in substantive 
ways. Meese, a cautious lawyer and the 
most conservative of the troika, special- 
izes in summarizing conflicting arguments 
without committing himself. Baker, also a 
lawyer, is a hard-driving organizer with 


| finely tuned political instincts. Deaver, an 


affable former public relations consultant, 
is concerned, above all, with the welfare 
and comfort of the First Family. Califor- 
nians Meese and Deaver have been work- 
ing with each other, and with Reagan, on 
and off since 1967, when both joined the 
Administration of the ex—movie star who 





had just been elected Governor of the 
Golden State. Baker, a Texan, came to the 
Reagan cast only last year, after doing his 
best, as campaign manager for George 
Bush, to prevent Reagan from winning 
the Republican presidential nomination. 
But despite these backgrounds, Baker and 
Deaver find themselves drawing closer to- 
gether personally than either is to Meese. 
Says Deaver of himself and Baker: “We 
have similar instincts. Our guts work the 
same way.” 

Though they have been an operation- 
al trio for a year now—they came together 
shortly after Reagan's election—some in- 
timates of the President from outside the 
White House still doubt that they can hold 
together. Says one: “It’s an unnatural ar- 
rangement. I don’t know how it can go on 
indefinitely.” Says another: “The players 
aren't lined up right. It isn’t working, and 
it can’t last.” 

Well, maybe. The handling of the Al- 
len affair does point to subtle strains and 
tensions within the group. But so far, at 
least, the troika has put on a spectacular 
show of unity. Meese, Baker and Deaver 
are constantly in and out of each other’s 
offices, as well as Reagan’s. They eat 
breakfast together in Baker’s large corner 
Office at 7:30 every morning that all three 
are in Washington, to review problems 


| and options, plus the day’s agenda for 


i 


Reagan and themselves. Says one White 


| House aide: “That breakfast is the key to 


the kingdom.” 


he three invariably occupy the 
same positions: Baker at the head 
of the table, Deaver on his right, 
Meese on his left. But no one pre- 
sides; they just talk. TIME White House 
Correspondent Laurence I. Barrett, at- 
tending a breakfast last week, observed 


| that they began exchanging papers and 


ticking off items on the day’s schedule 
even before a steward served the first 
course (cantaloupe for Meese and Baker, 
grapefruit for Deaver). Early though it 


| was, all three had read the White House 


daily news summary. Deaver and Baker 
expressed concern about attacks on the 
Administration’s prospective new budget 
cuts at a meeting in Detroit of municipal 
Officials the day before. Meese asserted 
that some of the grants that local leaders 
wanted to protect are worthwhile and oth- 
er items in the budget should be cut first. 
“We need some priorities here,” he said. 
The others nodded; it was obvious that Of- 
fice of Management and Budget Director 
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The White House troika: Chief of Staff James Baker, Presidential Counsellor Edwin Meese and Deputy Chief of Staff Michael Deaver 
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Meese, rarely perturbed, specializes in summing up the policy choices confronting Reagan 
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Hard Driver Baker dislikes detail; Deaver, below, is becoming chief trouble-shooter 
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David Stockman would be hearing from 


| the White House soon. 


Long familiarity enables the three to 
talk in a kind of clipped shorthand, and on 
occasion they even finish each other’s sen- 
tences. Over the second course (cold cere- 
al for Baker and Meese,.a Western omelet 
for Deaver) the breakfast talk turned to a 
prospective White House order allowing 


| striking members of the Professional Air 


Traffic Controllers Organization to be 
hired for some Government jobs (though 
not again as controllers). Meese suggested 
some precise lawyerly language. Said Bak- 
er: “I think the PATCO stuff came out 

Deaver finished: “ just the way it 


| should have.” 


Nearly all advice reaching Reagan fil- 
ters through the troika: an issue may be 
discussed in a Cabinet meeting, but the 
President nearly always will chew it over 
privately with the three before deciding 
And then he normally will communicate 
his choice by asserting, at a morning meet- 
ing with the three: “I've been thinking 
about this, and I’ve decided we ought to do 
it this way.” 


he three nonetheless are distinct 
personalities who have carved out 
different niches for themselves 
Meese, a former prosecutor who 
rarely shows strain or annoyance, prides 
himself on being the principal policy man 
He summarizes issues and _ possible | 
choices at Cabinet meetings and in ses- 
sions with Reagan. Says Deaver: “He is 
superb at articulating options, synthesiz- 
ing views.” Meese runs meetings with wry 
humor. At one session the troika had with 
several Cabinet members, all participants 


| agreed, following a wearying debate, on a 


paper that summarized positions Reagan 
would take with Third World leaders at 
the North-South conference in Cancun 
But Secretary of State Alexander Haig 
then asserted: “I’ve got one last change to 
make.” Meese replied, deadpan: “No, Al, 
we're not going to take out the words ‘the 
President.” Even Haig joined in the 
laughter 

Meese has his weaknesses. He takes 
on too much work. Although a firm be- 
liever in, and drawer of, organization 
charts, he is poorly organized himself. 
Moreover, Meese often seems insensitive 
to political and public relations pitfalls. 
He has a tendency to hold back when ag- 
gressive action is necessary. His lax man- 
agement of operations, when he gets into 
that, suggests that he should confine him- 
self to his strong suit: counseling the Presi- 
dent. Indeed, Reagan created the troika in 
the first place partly because good friends 
persuaded him that Meese could not serve 
as a single, powerful White House Chief of 
Staff. Meese’s choice of aides often has 
been questionable, and though he had a 
reputation for a time as Reagan’s “prime 
minister,” White House insiders insist 
they cannot think of a single policy deci- 
sion on which he has been the prime mov- 
er. In part, they say that is because he so 


| rarely indicates his own position when 


outlining policy choices for Reagan. 
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| Meese denies this. Says he: “A lot of times | 


| I'll summarize the arguments and suggest 
the course I think we ought to take.” But 
he adds: “I don’t try to push my view.” 
Baker is a hard-driving operations 
man who specializes in legislative and po- 
| litical strategy. He deserves much of the 
credit for Reagan’s early, astonishing vic- 
tories in Congress. He heads the Legisla- 
tive Strategy Group, which has proved it- 
| self superb at counting noses and 
| identifying just which legislators might be 
| won over on, say, the sale of AWACS radar 
planes to Saudi Arabia. Baker originally 
was dubious about joining the troika; he 
worried aloud to friends about how much 
real responsibility he would have and how 
he would fit in with Reagan’s intimates. 
But his stock is rising rapidly. 
Baker’s instinct is for action. He is 
bored by details, impatient with lengthy 
| memos. When aides get into a windy dis- 
cussion, he will sometimes leave a meeting 
and pace restlessly around the White 
House halls or thumb absent-mindedly 
through papers in a nearby office before 
rejoining the group, On days when 
no crisis impends, he has been 
heard to mutter: “I miss the cam- 
paign. This can be boring.” Like a 
campaign strategist, he often 
thinks in terms of the next victory 
When he tries to go it alone, he 
sometimes moves too fast: the re- 
sults are not always happy. In or- 
der to win votes for Reagan’s in- 
come tax cuts, for example, he 
went along with a Christmas-tree 
type of bill that gives too many 
breaks to special interests, a move 
that will help to deepen deficits in 
the years ahead. 

Deaver’s long, selfless service 
to Reagan has made him, in the 
words of White House Communi- 
cations Director David Gergen, 
“the glue that holds this place to- 
gether.” Deaver is the expert on 
everything concerning Ronald 
Reagan, down to matters as small 
as camera angles during a TV 
speech. Far more often than any other 
aide, he will drop upstairs to the White 
House living quarters for a drink and a 
chat with Reagan and Nancy after work- 
ing hours. Says Deaver of his relations 
with Meese and Baker: “I’m probably not 
a threat. I don’t aspire to either of their 
jobs. If I had wanted either one, I could 
have had it.” Deaver might not have done 
either job effectively, however. He is so 
protective of Reagan’s image that his 
broader judgment can be skewed. 





eaver’s responsibilities are the 
most amorphous of the three, He 
is the keeper of Reagan’s sched- 
ule, and is turning into a White 
House troubleshooter as well. It was 


briefing papers for both the Ottawa and 
Canctin summits when it became clear 
that the State Department and Allen’s 
staff were not doing the job to Reagan’s 
| satisfaction. Deaver is the bearer of bad 
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Deaver who took over the preparation of | 
| every indication of working smoothly to- | 


| aides approach the President with trepi- 








news to Reagan, especially during vaca- 
tions at the California ranch, when other 


dation. Says Deaver: “Sometimes Baker 
will say to me, ‘Gee, I don’t feel comfort- 
able about going in and talking to him 
{Reagan] about this or that.” He'll ask me 
to do it. Ed comes to me to run things by 
the President too.” 

Only rarely does Deaver take a strong | 
position on policy issues. When he does, 
Reagan listens. Says a White House aide 
about the troika: “On a day-to-day basis, 
Baker is becoming more and more impor- 
tant. However, in a showdown with Meese 
before the President, Meese could still 
probably win. But Deaver can trump both 
of them.” 

It has not come to that; the three know 
perfectly well that they have to work to- 
gether in order to function at all. On the 
rare occasions when one or the other has 
embarrassed himself and the Administra- 
tion, it has been by acting alone. Meese, as 
duty officer in California last August, told 
the world that he had decided not to wake 





Aides Fuller and Darman going over papers with Reagan 


Reagan up to inform him of the dogfight 
over the Gulf of Sidra in which US. fight- 
ers shot down two Libyan planes. Baker 
and Deaver, more sensitive to public rela- 
tions, would surely have told Meese, had 
they been there, that he was spreading an 
unfortunate impression of Reagan as a 
drowsy, do-nothing President. 

Relieving Meese at the vacation 
White House a bit later, and seeking to 
force action on an issue that had long been 
hanging fire, Baker told the press that 
Reagan would consider cuts in defense | 
spending as deep as $30 billion over the 
next three years. Meese and Deaver 
doubtless would have counseled him that 
the President was unlikely to do any such 
thing, as indeed he did not. 

Though the troika has in general given 





gether, some subtle tensions are appearing 
in the relationship—among their aides, if 
not among the men themselves. Meese has 
annoyed assistants to the other two by 
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| troika member is careful not to touch an- 


sometimes spending two days a week in 
California speaking to not very important 


| groups. Some whisper that Meese’s ab- 


sences are eroding his grasp of fast-moving 
policy issues. Says a top White House aide: 
“I don’t think Ed senses that some things 
have slid from him.” 

The Allen affair has introduced trou- 


| blesome strains. Indeed, Allen’s presence 


in the White House was a touchy point 
from the start. Meese recommended hir- 
ing him, after clearing Allen of allegations 
of impropriety when he had worked in the 
Nixon White House. Deaver, ever sensi- 
tive to anything that might embarrass 
Reagan, thought that Allen should have 
been excluded from the Administration, | 
but did not argue very emphatically; each 


other's sacred cows. Other White House | 
aides are less circumspect. Some have 
complained that Allen should have been 
eased out long ago because he lacks the in- 
tellectual capacity to conceptualize policy 
and has failed in his most basic task: coor- 
dinating the flow of ideas and paper from | 
State, the Pentagon and the intel- 
ligence agencies into the White 
House. } 

When the current storm about 
Allen broke, Meese wanted to 
keep his aide. After Meese learned 
in September that an envelope 
with $1,000 had been found in Al- 
len’s safe, he first told the Presi- 
dent, then Attorney General Wil- 
liam French Smith, then Baker; 
he did not inform Deaver until a 
day or so later. Meese and Deaver 
both dismiss the delay as being of 
no consequence, but some White 
House insiders say that Meese was 
afraid Deaver would demand that 
Allen be summarily fired. Deaver, 
they add, was upset by his not be- 
ing told immediately, or at least as 
soon as Baker. If true, this would 
be the first hint of one troika 
member trying to work around | 
another, a practice that could be 
fatal to the group’s cohesion. 

Serious dissension within the troika, 
in turn, could be paralyzing to the Reagan 
Administration. Below the top group, tal- | 
ent is disquietingly thin, even though the 
staff is deceptively large. There are about 
350 people on the White House staff; 
about 40 report to Deaver and 25 to 
Meese. That most of the others are in Bak- 
er’s jurisdiction is no accurate guide to his 
influence. 

A few key White House aides have 
shown drive and ability. Assistants to the 
President Craig Fuller, a Deaver protégé 
who now works under Meese, and Rich- | 
ard Darman, a Baker choice, operate so | 
closely with the troika, passing policy rec- 
ommendations up and presidential in- 
structions down, that the five in effect con- 
stitute a powerful group that has no name 
and no official existence. Fuller uses an 
elaborate computerized tracking system 
to keep tab on all issues moving through 
the White House machinery. Darman, 
who first suggested the Legislative Strate- 
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gy Group, has made himself the master of | gan almost never announces a decision 
all paper going to Reagan; he does the | until he can discuss matters further with 


final edits on almost everything Reagan 
sees. On the wall of Darman’s office in the 
White House basement hangs a picture of 
Darman and Reagan shuffling papers to- 
gether. The President has written on it: 
“Dear Dick—now what is it that happens 
if I sign that thing? Or did I already?” 

Another highly effective White House 
aide, Chief Lobbyist Max Friedersdorf, 
resigned last week. Friedersdorf appar- 
ently quit for personal reasons; he had 
been hospitalized by an asthma attack last 
summer and took a less hectic job as U.S. 
consul general in Bermuda. He was re- 
placed by Kenneth Duberstein, one of his 
chief assistants, who had proved adept at 
lining up votes for Reagan’s programs in 
the Democratic-controlled House. None- 
theless, a lobbyist with Friedersdorf’s 
skill in wooing legislators is bound to 
be missed. 

Some other White House areas 
are poorly staffed. The Office of Poli- 
cy Development under Martin An- 
derson, a longtime Reagan aide from 
past campaigns, is supposed to coor- 
dinate all domestic policy recom- 
mendations. But it has merely passed 
along ideas from others rather than 
generating many of its own. Says a 
White House aide: “You ask Marty 
what he’s done and he'll tell you ‘im- 
migration cards’ [for alien workers, 
an idea that Anderson succeeded in 
killing]. That’s a great record after al- 
most a year in office.” 


t was the impotence of the domes- 

tic policy group that enabled 

Stockman to acquire enormous 

influence over all domestic deci- 
sions—and to keep his job. Stock- 
man’s publicly expressed skepticism 
in the Atlantic Monthly about the eco- 
nomic program he had done so much 
to shape and sell to Congress would 
have caused him to be summarily fired for 
disloyalty from many a past Administra- 
tion. Indeed, some of Reagan’s aides 
wanted the President to bounce Stock- 
man, but there was simply nobody to take 
his place. Says a senior Reagan adviser: 
“As I sat there at those meetings and they 
were talking about Stockman going, I said 
to myself, ‘Hell, he’s our entire domestic 
policy staff. What are we going to do with- 
out him?’ ” 

Although Reagan entered office hop- 
ing to govern largely through his Cabinet, 
the idea never flew very high. A few Cabi- 
net members who are longtime Reagan 
intimates, notably Secretary of Defense 
Caspar Weinberger and Attorney Gener- 
al Smith, can slip in to see Reagan one-on- 
one and sometimes sway major decisions. 
But the Cabinet as a body is little more 
than a discussion group. It has met 35 
times; issues are “round-tabled” (a White 
House buzz word) to give everyone a 
chance to sound off, and the President de- 
livers what amounts to pep talks. But Rea- 








the troika and perhaps a few other aides. 
The President, says a close aide, fears that 
some Cabinet members are becoming 
captives of the bureaucracies they head. 

Vice President Bush has made himself 
almost as invisible within the Administra- 
tion as he is to the general public. He at- 
tends Cabinet meetings, is kept informed 
on all problems he would confront if he 
should have to take over for Reagan, and 
lunches alone with the President almost 
every week. At those sessions, says Meese, 
Bush offers advice on foreign policy and 
defense that Reagan values highly. But on 
domestic policy, the word in Washington 
is that the way to sway a presidential deci- 
sion is to lobby Meese, Baker or Deaver, 
and maybe Stockman—but not Bush. 
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“7 ask you. Ifnot the Reagan Administration, 
who? If not now, when?” 


Reagan himself is not quite the de- 
tached Chairman of the Board of popular 
myth, or so his aides assert. They insist 
that he studies briefing papers longer and 
in more detail than the public ever sus- 
pects. The President can be fiercely deci- 
sive on matters that involve his ideological 
principles. The troika had to restrain him 
last August from announcing his decision 
to fire the striking air-traffic controllers 
until the strike had actually begun. Rea- 
gan has even been known to overrule a 
unanimous troika opinion on issues about 
which he feels deeply. The three all 
thought last summer that the Administra- 
tion should seek sizable increases in some 
taxes—sales and business taxes, per- 
haps—to hold down future deficits. Rea- 
gan’s response, as one aide sums it up: “No 
way. He wouldn’t even consider it.’ This 
President simply hates taxes, period. 

On most problems, however, particu- 
larly the complex nonideological ones, 
Reagan does rely heavily on his advisers 
and, above all, on the troika. It is an ap- 


| 











proach that enabled the Administration 
to display enormous drive and decisive- 
ness in its early months, But it also has se- 
rious flaws. 

For one thing, there is reason to doubt 
that Reagan and his inner circle are hear- 
ingall the policy views they should. At least 
five Cabinet members early last summer 
feared that budget deficits would rise far 
beyond the optimistic projections that 
Stockman was presenting. (Ironically, so 
did Stockman, but at that point he was tell- 
ing only the Arlantic Monthly.) The five 
were too afraid of being intimidated by 
Stockman to speak upin Cabinet meetings. 
Instead, they formed a rump group that 
met three times in July to voice their com- 
plaints to selected presidential aides. They 
never did get through to Reagan; Murray 
Weidenbaum, chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, intended to carry 
their views to the President, but by 
then Reagan was hearing the same 
thing from Stockman. 





he troika cannot always keep 

an eye on everything, and 

when it lets an issue slip by, 

the result can be chaos. Secre- 
tary of Health and Human Services 
Richard Schweiker, charged with de- 
veloping a program to keep Social Se- 
curity solvent, last May produced 
with Stockman’s help a proposal to 
reduce sharply the future growth of 
pensions for people who retire at age 
62. It was rushed to the White House 
on a weekend so that it could be dis- 
cussed at a Cabinet meeting Monday 
morning, and an Administration po- 
sition could then be presented at con- 
gressional! hearings on Social Securi- 
ty. Meese and Baker read it hurriedly; 
Deaver apparently never did see it. 
At the Cabinet meeting, Reagan un- 
characteristically gave a go-ahead on 
the spot. Nobody checked with Con- 
gress, which was so horrified at the 
notion of offending elderly voters that the 
Republican-controlled Senate passed a 
resolution deploring the idea, 96 to 0. Rea- 
gan was forced into a retreat that has left 
the Administration without a position on 
Social Security to this day. 

A final flaw is that Reagan tends to as- 
sume his advisers will agree on most major 
issues; when they differ seriously, the 
White House machinery simply seizes up. 
Stockman last summer demanded deep 
cuts in defense spending and Weinberger 
resisted any reductions at all. Reagan, 
who basically thought the dispute was a 
technical question rather than a matter of 
principle, let things drift for six weeks in 
the hope that Meese could get the two to 
agree on a figure. Deaver finally inter- 
vened to get both to present their argu- 
ments directly to Reagan, and the Presi- 
dent decided in favor of minimal cuts ($2 
billion this fiscal year), But precious time 
had been lost. Without knowing a defense 
figure, Stockman and the Administration 
could not give Congress any guidance on 
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which social programs it wanted to reduce 
and by how much. That lack of guidance 
was a major factor in the bitter budget bat- 
Ue that erupted between Congress and the 
White House last month. 

For all that, the Administration's poli- 
cy gears mesh well most of the time. Rea- 
gan’s widely acclaimed decision to em- 
brace the “zero option” in talks with the 
Soviets on reduction of nuclear arms in 
Europe—proposed initially by the Penta- 
gon and supported by Meese, who in this 
case made his position quite clear—proves 
that. But the Administration is facing a 
subtle threat, one that is difficult to define. 

To a greater extent than Reagan and 
his advisers may have realized them- 


and decisiveness, and its string of aston- 
ishing congressional victories, derived 


selves, the Administration’s early dash | 


Nation 


from the momentum of the campaign. 
Reagan entered the White House with a 
clear-cut set of positions that in his mind 
(and the minds of many cowed opponents) 
had been ratified by his sweeping election 
victory. The agenda—cut social spending, 
slash taxes, start a big military buildup, 
voice a stern anti-Soviet line in foreign af- 
fairs—was set. The priorities were clear: 
get the budget and tax cuts through Con- 
gress before anything else. 

Now that the initial agenda has been 
put into effect, many issues no longer pre- 
sent themselves in black and white, right 
vs. left terms. The promises to raise mili- 
tary spending, slash taxes and balance the 
budget all at the same time cannot be rec- 











are arising for which campaign rhetoric 
offers no solution. Says one aide: “The 
President is finding that these decisions 
are not as easy as the ones he had to make 
in the first months in office. There is no 
obvious way to deploy the MX missile.” 
In short, an Administration devoted 
initially to selling and executing preor- 
dained policy must now formulate new 
policy. Reagan himself is uncomfortable 
when faced with problems where instinct, 
experience or ideology do not provide a 
gut answer. The troika on which he so 
heavily depends is far better at getting 
things done than determining what 
should be done. The hard challenges for 
the President, and his staff, have 
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Fighting for Vindication 


ichard V. Allen may suffer from a poor memory, a self- 

admitted lack of good judgment and a reluctance to 
break off relations with old business associates despite the 
sensitivity of his position in the White House. But at least the 
President’s embattled National Security Adviser cannot be 
accused of giving up without a fight. After his surprise an- 
nouncement that he was taking an “administrative leave” 
(with pay), the hitherto reticent Allen faced any and all ques- 
tions of reporters in an extraordinary media blitz (see PRESS). 

Amid this saturation campaign, Allen 
gota helpful boost from the Justice Depart- 
ment, which declared that no federal crime 
had been committed when he intercepted 
and failed to report a $1,000 honorarium 
that the Japanese magazine Shufu-no- 
Tomo had tried to give Nancy Reagan. As 
a result, Attorney General William French 
Smith officially closed the Justice Depart- 
ment’s inquiry into the $1,000 gift and de- 
clared that a special prosecutor would not 
be appointed to dig further. 

Allen was still the focus of two other 
FBI probes. One was of his acceptance of 
two wristwatches, valued at about $270, 
from the same Japanese friends who had 
asked his help in setting up the magazine’s 
brief interview with the First Lady. The 
second involved the question of whether 
Allen had violated any laws when he first 


claimed in a financial disclosure form that On leave and working at home 


he had sold his former business, an interna- 
tional consulting firm, in 1978. Allen later corrected the date 
to Jan. 19, 1981, the day before he took office. 

Based on interviews with 36 people in Japan and the 
US., the FBI probe of the $1,000 honorarium showed that 
“there is no evidence that the money was intended for Allen 
or was kept by Allen for a corrupt purpose.” According to the 
Justice Department’s summary of the investigation, Chizuko 
Takase, wife of a longtime business associate of Allen’s, 
asked his help on the magazine interview with Mrs. Reagan. 
Allen passed on the request to the Reagan transition officials 
in charge of scheduling, recommending that the interview be 
granted if the First Lady’s time permitted. 

After deciding that $1,000 should be given to Mrs. Rea- 
gan if she agreed to an interview, Mrs. Takase and two wom- 








en working for the Japanese magazine flew to Washington. 
The three drew $10,000 from the magazine’s funds to cover 
their trip expenses as well as the honorarium. That explains a 
$10,000 notation found on the envelope that Allen had re- 
ceived. The interview, which lasted for ten minutes at most, 
took place in the White House on Jan. 21. One of the Japa- 
nese women gave Mrs. Reagan a lacquer box (valued at $75), 
which she turned over to White House officials. Allen 
stepped forward when another of the women tried to give 
Mrs. Reagan an envelope and some newsclippings. When 
asked by one of the women to sign a receipt for the envelope, 
Allen declined. He did not return the envelope, says the re- 
port, “because he thought it would offend” 
the Japanese. 

Once back in his temporary quarters in 
the Old Executive Office Building after the 
interview, Allen opened the envelope. Only 
then, the report says, did he realize that it 
contained ten $100 bills. The FBI does not 
explain why Allen decided to intercept the 
envelope in the first place, or why he was 
asked to sign a receipt for it without being 
told of the contents. Allen told his secretary, 
Irene Derus, that the money should be 
turned over to appropriate officials. She 
placed it in a four-drawer safe and, says the 
report, “Allen did not thereafter see the en- 
velope.” Shortly after Jan. 21, Allen told 
both his wife and Secretary of the Navy 
John Lehman about the incident. 

According to the FBI, Derus “wanted to 
accept full responsibility for the money, 
since it was her responsibility to dispose of 
it properly.” When she and Allen moved 
into the White House, the cash remained behind. It was seen 
by later occupants of the office, but was not turned over to 
Presidential Aide Edwin Meese until Sept. 21. He then noti- 
fied the Attorney General. 

Although the summary concluded that Allen’s actions 
were “inconsistent with an intent to keep the money for per- 
sonal use,” there is no guarantee that he will return to his old 
job. The White House last week quickly named a caretaker 
replacement: Allen’s own deputy, James (“Bud”) Nance, 60, 
a retired rear admiral, who is not seen as a permanent succes- 
sor. But ominously for Allen, Meese disclosed that even if he 
is cleared of any violation of the law, his conduct will be ex- 
amined to see if it violates the ethical standards that the Pres- 
ident has proclaimed for all high Administration officials. 
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Reagan’s Cabinet: Mixed Grades | 








A few rate A’s, but others are middling C's at best 


Despite Ronald Reagan's intention to establish a true cabinet government, as he did 
when he was Governor of California, the need for central coordination of policy inevitably 
drew power from federal departments to the White House. Nevertheless, Reagan has tried 
to foster a sense of team play. In addition to attending frequent Cabinet meetings, most of 
the Secretaries belong to one or more of five ‘Cabinet councils” set up to coordinate issues 
that fall into broad areas. For example, the Secretary of Health and Human Services 
chairs a council on “human resources,” whose members include the Attorney General and 
the Secretaries of Agriculture, Labor, Education and Housing and Urban Development. 

Some of the Secretaries have put their individual stamps on policy matters. Others have 
evidently failed to master the intricacies of their jobs. There are 17 members of the Cabinet, 
four of whom are, in a sense, ministers without portfolio: Counsellor Edwin Meese, U.N. 
Ambassador Jeane Kirkpatrick, Trade Representative Bill Brock and Cia Director Wil- 
liam Casey. The following assessment of the men who have departmental responsibilities, 
listed in order of protocol, is based on the reporting of correspondents in TIME’s Washing- 


| ton bureau. 


Prickly Vicar 
In his four-star drive to become what 
he called “the vicar of American foreign 
policy,” Secretary of State Alexander 
Haig has endured a dizzying eleven- 
month roller-coaster ride. Yet after all his 
ups and downs, Haig, 57, seems to have 
achieved what he wanted. Foreign policy 
is now coordinated not by the emasculat- 
ed National Security Council but by 
interagency groups chaired by the State 
Department. 
Haig’s aggressive style is alien to the 
laid-back Californians at the White 
House, who feel that the Secretary’s well- 
publicized turf battles with colleagues 
were as avoidable as they were embarrass- 
ing. The volatile former NATO command- 
er still has a tendency to erupt at slights, 
but he appears more secure than he did a 
few months ago, possibly because he en- 
| joys more frequent access to the President. 
Critics charge that Haig has proved 
better at administering policy than at con- 
ceptualizing the broader outlines of Amer- 
ican goals; neither he nor his close aides 
are known as idea men. His comments of- 
ten seem contradictory, and on such sub- 








jects as Soviet-sponsored terrorism his 
rhetoric has been excessive. Nonetheless, 
Haig has brought a realistic approach to 
the management of policy, often restrain- 
ing the hard-line ideologues at the Penta- 
gon. For example, he was able to over- 
come Defense Department objections to 
resuming talks with the Soviets on reduc- 
ing nuclear weapons in Europe. (Once the 
talks were approved, however, the specific 
proposals were essentially devised by Pen- 
tagon planners.) 

Haig has also led the Administration, 
and himself, through a series of mid- 
course corrections in what originally 
seemed to be an oversimplified East-West 


| view of the world. Although the U.S. has 


yet to develop a comprehensive Middle 
East policy, the early emphasis on forging 
a strategic anti-Soviet consensus in the re- 
gion has been balanced by giving more at- 
tention to resolving the Palestinian ques- 
tion. Latin-American policy has long been 
dominated by concern over El Salvador, 
which Washington charged was being 


| threatened by leftist rebels whose support 


came from Cuba and Nicaragua. In a 
meeting with Nicaragua’s Foreign Minis- 
ter last week, Haig slightly modified the 








| of huge deficits, is now an ardent defender 


Administration’s harsh rhetoric about 
that country’s arms buildup and spoke ofa 
possible normalization of relations be- 
tween the US. and the left-wing govern- 
ment there. For such efforts, Haig merits a 
B-plus in international diplomacy. In in- 
tramural diplomacy, he is always in dan- 
ger of flunking out. 


Treasury’s Treasure 


Donald Regan, 62, has become a 
White House favorite. The Irish ancestry 
he shares with the President does not hurt, 
nor does his smooth, self-assured manner. 
More important, though, is that, of the top 
members of the Cabinet, Regan is the only 
one who has not yet embarrassed the 
White House or caused a major problem. 
That in itself is something of a surprise, 
because when he came to Washington 
from Wall Street, the Treasury Secretary 
seemed out of step with the supply-side 
tax cutters who had Reagan’s ear. Regan, | 
who initially warned against the dangers 


of the tax cuts, which he helped persuade 
Congress to pass. 

Regan, something of a slow starter, 
was overshadowed at first by Budget Di- 
rector David Stockman. That prompted 
Citicorp Chairman Walter Wriston, a 
longtime friend, to observe: “One day Don 
Regan is going to wake up and eat David 
Stockman for breakfast.” Regan has not 
done that, but he has become increasingly 
dominant. When Stockman began urging 
new taxes for 1982 to reduce the deficit, 
Regan dissuaded the President. He has 
managed to keep a diverse group of mone- 
tarists, pragmatists and supply-siders in 
harness at Treasury. 

Above all, Regan has been an enthusi- 
astic team player, willing to learn legisla- 
tive strategy from Reagan’s chief of staff, 
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James Baker and conceding gracefully 
when he has lost minor skirmishes at the 
White House. While some see his occa- 
sional lack of assertiveness as a failing, it 
has served him well in cementing what 
will probably be a solid relationship with 
the man in the Oval Office. The final 
marks are not yet in on the success of the 
Administration’s tax policy, but Regan 
gets an A for his attempts to make it work. 


Cap the Shovel 


Once known as Cap the Knife for his 
budget-cutting zeal in the Nixon and Ford 
Administrations, Caspar Weinberger, 64, 
has pressed with equal relish for whopping 
increases in the military budget. This has 
led to a dichotomy in his performance as 





Secretary of Defense: detractors say he 
has fallen prey to the Pentagon’s shop- 
ping-list mentality and has been uncre- 
ative in setting strategic priorities; sup- 
porters say he is faithfully carrying out 
Reagan’s policy of rearming America. 
Both sides are right. 

What disappoints the critics is that 
Weinberger has become merely a money 
shoveler, doing little to reformulate na- 
tional strategy or work for greater military 
efficiencies. His initial 1982 request for 
$222 billion was 11% higher than the bud- 
get Jimmy Carter had projected for 1982, 
yet it charted no new directions; it merely 
boosted spending, item by item. If Wein- 
berger looked like a prisoner of the gener- 
als on the budget, he appeared to be an 
amateur in rejecting the advice of his high 
command on the MX missile and vacillat- 
ing on a new strategic bomber. After 
much public agonizing, he failed to come 
up with a mode for basing the MX and 
proposed that the U.S. develop both the 
B-1 and Stealth bombers. In passing the 
Defense appropriation bill last week, the 
Senate accepted the B-1 but rejected 
Weinberger’s plan to harden existing silos 
for basing some of the new MX missiles. 

Weinberger’s hawkish statements on 
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foreign policy issues have often been poor- 
ly planned and counterproductive. In 
Bonn last April, Weinberger denigrated 
the benefits of détente and called for a 
buildup of NATO’s conventional and nu- 
clear forces; Haig had to reassure allies 
that the U.S. was still committed to pursu- 
ing arms control negotiations with the So- 
viets as well as upgrading the Western 
deterrent. Haig also had to rein in Wein- 
berger when he announced, without con- 
sulting NATO leaders, that the Adminis- 
tration was planning to produce neutron 
warheads for eventual deployment in Eu- 
rope. Haig promised the allies there would 
be no deployment of the enhanced radia- 
tion bombs without full consultations. 
Weinberger has one all-important 
fan: his longtime friend Reagan, The 
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President supported him on the military 
budget and shares his hard-line anti-Sovi- 
et views. Except in the President's eyes, 
however, his performance has earned him 
no more than a disappointing B-minus. 


Discreet Lawyer 


Men who have served in recent 
years as Attorney General have brought 
different approaches to the job: flam- 
boyant activist (Bobby Kennedy), judi- 
cial academic (Edward Levi, chosen by 
Ford), slick wheeler-dealer (Nixon’s— 
and Watergate’s—John Mitchell). Wil- 
liam French Smith, 64, is, above all, a 
discreet and reticent corporate lawyer, 
dedicated to serving his once and pre- 
sent client, Ronald Reagan. This con- 
servatism, in both philosophy and style, 
has been the hallmark of Smith’s tenure 
at the Justice Department. 

In a low-key, undramatic way, he has 
presided over some major changes in poli- 
cy. While insisting that he will vigorously 
enforce antidiscrimination laws, Smith 
announced that the Justice Department 
will not advocate court-enforced busing as 
a means of desegregating schools. Smith 
has also sent a clear signal that big is not 
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necessarily bad, thereby dampening the 
department's antitrust fervor and creating 
a favorable climate for corporate mergers 
and takeover attempts. 

A longtime intimate of Reagan, Smith 
has excellent access to the Oval Office. 
But some White House officials claim that 
he is plodding, lacking spark and less than 
innovative in law enforcement. Yet his 
frequent get-tough-on-crime speeches 
have been hampered by the Administra- 
tion’s unwillingness to back his proposals 
with funds. In the view of White House 
watchers, he rates a solid but lackluster 
B-minus for what has been a solid but 
lackluster performance. 


“Sic ’Em” 

When James Watt was signed on as 
Interior Secretary, he told the President 
exactly what policies he wanted to pursue. 
Federal lands must be opened for develop- 
ment of energy and mineral resources, 
said Watt, pledging to undo “50 years or so 
of bad Government.” Said a delighted 
Reagan: “Sic ’em.” And Watt did, 
promptly becoming the most ideologically 
controversial member of the Cabinet. As 
he puts it: “I was brought in to yell downa 
new chain of command on environmental 
issues. I yelled, and to my surprise, I was 
obeyed.” He proposed offering for lease 
1 billion new acres of offshore tracts for 
energy exploration, despite ecologists’ 
protests that drilling on many of the sites 
threatened coastline areas as well as en- 
dangered species. He also advocated sell- 
ing energy and mineral lease rights in wil- 
derness areas in Montana and other 
Western states. 

Watt, 43, has managed to keep the full 
backing of the White House on matters of 
substance, though not of style. In seeking 
to redress what he calls the “environmen- 
tal extremist” bias of the past, he has 
alienated not only liberal environmental- 
ist groups like the Sierra Club but such 
conservative organizations as the Nation- 
al Wildlife Federation and the National 
Audubon Society. Even the Los Angeles 
Times, which endorsed Reagan's candida- 
cy and his pro-development policy, has 
called for Watt's resignation. 

Ideally, an Interior Secretary should 
try to balance the conflicting demands of 
development and conservation. Watt has 
yet to prove to critics that he cares very 
much about the latter. He far too often 
sounds as if he is still a litigator for the 
Mountain States Legal Foundation, which 
was founded by right-wing Brewer Joseph 
Coors and other businessmen to fight wil- 
derness conservation efforts in the West. 
Last week, for example, Watt decreed that 
members of the National Park Service 
and top Interior Department aides should 
refrain from “wasting Government mon- 
ey by talking to national conservation 
leaders.” He also requested, in a move of 
dubious legality, a list of department em- 
ployees who are members of environmen- 
tal groups. Although the Secretary might 
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award himself an A for effort and many 
developers grade him A for achievement, 
others flunk him cold for his insensitive 
attitude toward conservation and his 
megawatt manner in dealing with contro- 
versy. Because it is not yet clear if his poli- 
cies will improve the economy or endan- 
ger the environment, or both, he gets a Cc. 


Farmer in the Dell 


He is likable, charming and always 
has the best interests of farmers at 
heart. But Secretary of Agriculture John 
Block, 46, is regarded in Washington as 
| something of a political lightweight, 
| lacking the toughness and savvy to han- 
dle an all but impossible job. Time and 
again, Block has been outmaneuvered 





by powers within the Administration 
and on Capitol Hill who do not share 
his priorities, which are to make farm- 
ing profitable again and to reduce the 
Government's role in agriculture. 

Block has one early triumph to his 
credit. Over Haig’s objections, he persuad- 
ed the President to live up to a campaign 
promise by lifting the ill-advised grain 
embargo against the Soviet Union. But 
Block’s subsequent proposal to sell surplus 
butter to the U.S.S.R., also opposed by 
Haig, ended in a compromise that pleased 
few. The butter was sold at about 30% be- 
low the world price to New Zealand, 
which was then free to sell its own butter 
to the Soviets. The high-cost U.S. dairy 
surplus program ($2.1 billion in fiscal 
1981) lost a lot of money to make a dubi- 
ous diplomatic point. 

Block, a successful hog farmer from 
Galesburg, Ill, faced his greatest chal- 
lenge in trying to cope with this year’s 
farm bill. Stockman was determined to 
defeat the farm lobby by proposing a 
bill that was so stingy that it would 
splinter the unity of the various crop- 
support factions. Said Stockman in his 
famed—or infamous—At¢lantic Monthly 
| interview: “I forced Block into a posi- 











tion that makes his life miserable.” 
Block had recommended the elimina- 
tion of all direct subsidies and proposed 
that Congress give him discretionary 
power to set the loans that determine 
the floor prices for crops. But he was 
undermined by the White House, which 
cut deals with Southern lawmakers by 
trading the promise of peanut and sugar 
supports for votes on the budget. Mean- 
while, it was business as usual in Con- 
gress, where House and Senate confer- 
ees put together a pork-barrel farm bill 
well in excess of what Reagan said he 
would accept. No wonder the conserva- 
tive Heritage Foundation concluded that 
there has been the “appearance that 
farm policy is not under the direction of 
the Secretary of Agriculture.” That be- 


ing the case, Block might merit an A 
for effort but gets a C-minus for impact. 


Commerce’s Cowboy 


A steer roper and rodeo rider, Secre- 
tary of Commerce Malcolm Baldrige, 59, 
occasionally twirls a lasso to show off his 
old cowboy skills. But the main thing Bal- 
drige is trying to rope in these days is €X- 
port business for U.S. companies. Having 
built a small Connecticut brass factory 
into the $1 billion Scovill Inc., Baldrige 
wants to instill his Yankee-trader spirit in 
US. businessmen. His department is con- 
ducting 1,500 trade seminars to coax 
smaller businesses into foreign trade and 
has instituted new training for commer- 
cial service officers in U.S, embassies. He 


| also has successfully lobbied for bills to re- 


lax the antibribery laws for overseas busi- 
nessmen and exempt trading companies 
from antitrust enforcement. 

Although an ardent free-trader, Bal- 
drige has pressed charges against five 
countries accused of dumping cut-rate 
steel on the U.S. market and has pushed 
for “voluntary restraints” on Japan’s car 
exports. He also hopes to help the Ameri- 
can auto industry by persuading Congress 
to loosen the Clean Air Act's auto-emis- 





sion standards. Ahead is a battle with 
Stockman, who wants to eliminate the de- 
partment’s office of export development 
and Foreign Commercial Service from the 
1983 budget. Unlike most Commerce Sec- 
retaries, who labor away in obscurity, 
“Mac” Baldrige has a good channel to the 
President. They go horseback riding to- 
gether at Quantico, Va. His performance 
is a solid A-minus, but he is in a C-minus 
post. 


Labor Pains 


Raymond Donovan, 51, is one of the 
Cabinet’s weakest players, even in the 
eyes of the White House. “No comment,” 
said a presidential aide when asked about 
the Labor Secretary. Added a Hill staffer: 
“He is simply out of his league. He com- 
bines not much knowledge of the issues 
with not much skill in politics.” 

Donovan's reputation began to tar- 
nish during his confirmation hearings, 
which raised some unanswered questions 
about the involvement of his former New 
Jersey construction company in illegal 
union payoffs. No charges were proved, 
but a New York Teamster official was in- 
dicted for extorting funds from the com- 
pany. Donovan's performance on the job 
has not redeemed him. He has failed to 
build bridges to organized labor, though 
other pro-business Labor Secretaries be- 
fore him have managed to do so. He at- 
tended an AFL-CIO meeting ten months 
ago, but since then, complains the federa- 
tion’s president, Lane Kirkland, “I've 
heard from him only through the Federal | 
Register,” the weekly list of changes in 
Government rules. Many of those 
changes, such as the cutbacks in Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Administration 
programs, and a weakening of affirma- 
tive-action requirements for federal con- 
tractors, have further angered labor. 

Donovan has many supporters in the 
business community, which applauds his 
zeal for deregulation. Says John Tysse of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce: “He un- 
derstands that his is a broader mandate 
than simply marching to the tune of the 
AFL-CIO.” Nevertheless, in an Adminis- 
tration that suffers from poor relations 
with organized labor, much of the blame 
goes to Donovan, with a D. 


Good Soldier Schweiker 


As a Republican Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, Richard Schweiker, 55, was a 
liberal spokesman for most of the Govern- 
ment’s health programs. Thus, when he 
was appointed Secretary of Health and 
Human Services, many social welfare ad- 
vocates breathed a sigh of relief. They still 
sigh when his name is mentioned, but with 
disappointment. Reason: Schweiker’s go- 
along attitude toward the elimination of 
many of his department's functions. 

When the 1982 budget for HHS was | 
slashed by more than $3 billion, Good Sol- 
dier Schweiker hardly raised a yelp. But 
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An actual freeze frame on tape. Anactual freeze frame on disc 


The first time you see Pioneer LaserDisc” 


in action, you'll know it’s different. 
It actually puts a picture on your TV 


with 40% more video resolution than home 
video tape. (Viewed side by side with tape, 


the difference is staggering. ) 


The first time you hear Pioneer Laser- 


Disc, you'll have a tough time believing 


your ears as well. Instead of hearing mono 


with that picture, you'll hear honest-to- 


Urban Cowboy’ 





Popeye' The French Connection’ 





Alien’ Butch Cassidy 
and the Sundance Kid? 


1—Paramount Home Video 2 


4—Pioneer Artists ™ 1981 Pioneer Video, Inc. All rights reserve 











The China Syndrome’ 





goodness stereo 

This combina- 
tion of sight and 
sound creates a 
sensation you ve 
simply never 
experienced at 
home before. 

A reality of 
performance, a 
sense of “being 
there” that makes 
watching a movie 
or concert at home 
finally worth staying home for. 

Having created all this picture and sound 
fidelity, it seemed only logical to offer pict- 
ures and sounds worth seeing and hearing. 
Software that would live up to the 


hardware. And that’s precisely 
what we've done. a 
Academy Award winning movies 
like Ordinary People, The Godfather, 
Tess, Coal Miner’s Daughter. 
Comedies like Airplane, Animal 
House, Cheech and Chong. 
When you have the ability to play 
S back in stereo, it makes sense that 
you offer music. So there are movie 
musicals like Grease, Saturday 
Night Fever, All That Jazz. There 
are Broadway shows like “Pippin.” 
And there are concerts with Paul 
Simon, Liza Minnelli, Neil Sedaka, 


even the Opera. 


The sight and sound 
we 





Attached to your stereo, it’s more 
than a great picture, it’s great sound 







experience of Pioneer 
LaserDisc is soremarkable, 
it seemed to demand a 
larger scale.Which led us 
to introduce the Pioneer 50” 
Projection TV. 

The experience is more like 
being at the movies than like being 
at home. In fact, for the first time 
seeing a concert at home offers a 
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the “How to Watch Pro Football"disc, 
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it one frame at a time. 

There are discs that teach you golf, 
tennis, cooking, step-by-step. Then there's 
The First National Kidisc. For the first 
time, children learn at their own rate. Un- 
like television, the disc responds to them. 
Your kids will love it so much they won't 
even know they're learning. 

The only way to believe all this new tech- 
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he has not yet come forward with propos- 
als for less expensive ways to deliver the 
social services he once fought for as a Sen- 
ator, or to contain health-care costs 
through greater competition and coordi- 
nation. Moreover, he has joined the fight 
against programs like family planning, 
which the Administration opposed pri- 
marily on ideological, rather than budget- 
ary grounds. 

Schweiker backed into a buzz saw 
when he and Stockman jointly proposed a 
plan to reform Social Security by reducing 
benefits. Regardless of the degree to 
which the plan had merit, and elements of 
it had a lot, it was met with bipartisan out- 
rage on Capitol Hill. Reagan had to dis- 
claim it. For a man who served two terms 
in the Senate, Schweiker showed himself 
surprisingly inept in dealing with Con- 
gress. He earns a middling C, but only be- 
cause he does not deserve blame for all of 
what has happened in his realm. 


Low Visibility 


Samuel Pierce, Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development, has not notice- 
ably increased his visibility since the noto- 
rious White House meeting last June 
when the President did not even recognize 
him. “Mister Mayor,” said his boss, “how 
| are things going in your city?” Pierce, 59, 
presides over a department that others in 
the Administration view mainly as a tar- 
get for budget cuts. During the first round 
of reductions last spring, Pierce, a lifelong 
Republican, objected only to the proposed 
elimination of Urban Development Ac- 
tion Grants, which help finance private 
construction in inner cities. He was able to 
save the program, which is popular with 
many mayors. Pierce last week sent to the 
White House a much stronger appeal 
against further cutbacks in urban pro- 
grams. But he toned down the harsh lan- 
guage in the memo, drafted by his staff, 
that warned of potential “rent strikes, ri- 
ots and vandalism.” 

Pierce has not been an articulate 
salesman or apologist for the Administra- 
tion’s policies. “He underwhelms us,” says 
one Democratic Congressman. Even the 
conservative Heritage Foundation faulted 
Pierce for not effectively promoting tax- 
exempt urban development zones, a con- 
cept he favors, and for seeming to have no 
creative policies to compensate for the 
budget cuts. Pierce says that he deliberate- 
ly has kept a low profile while learning his 
department. His supporters say that he is 
now about ready to make his move. For 
the moment, he gets a slow-learner’s C. 


In the Driver’s Seat 


“He is just dynamite,” says an admir- 
ing congressional aide. Drew Lewis’ suc- 
cess in running the Department of Trans- 
portation is surpassed only by his 
effectiveness as a team player in the White 
House and his adroitness as a political op- 
erator on Capitol Hill. In Congress, Lewis, 






















50. is. in the words of one staffer, “the best 
Transportation Secretary since Hannibal, 
and has certainly moved more elephants 
over mountains.” 

Lewis’ greatest triumph was his deci- 
sive handling of the air-traffic controllers’ 
strike. When negotiations failed, the Fed- 


| eral Aviation Administration, which he 


oversees, managed to keep air traffic mov- 
ing. Less visibly, Lewis has worked to get 
the Government out of the railway busi- 
ness and eventually divest itself of the 
Conrail freight line in the Northeast. He is 
also working to cut back federal subsidies 
for Amtrak passenger trains and for local 
transit systems. Many may strongly op- 
pose his programs, but almost all who 
have dealt with him admire his effective- 
ness and his attention to political sensitiv- 


ities. A possible candidate for promotion 
to a more important post, Lewis belongs 
on the Cabinet's A list. 


Low Energy Level 


Until James Edwards, 54, took over, 
the job of Energy.Secretary was one of the 
most serious, controversial and demand- 
ing in the Cabinet. Now the main question 
is when the slow-talking dentist, who is 
probably the most amusing man in the 
Cabinet but sometimes is considered a bit 
of a joke, is going to go back home and, 
perhaps, run for Governor of South Caro- 
lina. Reagan often ridiculed the Energy 
Department during his campaign, saying 
that it had never produced a barrel of oil. 
He has pledged to abolish the agency and 
get the Government out of the energy 
business. 

Edwards’ task, therefore, has been 
mainly to push through deregulation 
and, as he once put it, “to work myself 
out of a job.” But he has been uncertain 
about when and how to lift controls on 
natural gas and has a narrow grasp of 
the issues involved. His major initiative 
has been to support the troubled nuclear 
power industry, primarily by speeding 





up licensing procedures and pushing for- 
ward with the Clinch River breeder re- 
actor in Tennessee, a $3.2 billion boon- 
doggle whose principal beneficiary will 
be Senate Majority Leader Howard 
Baker. At best Edwards gets a C. That 
would hardly matter, unless, of course, 
the nation is hit with another energy 
crisis. which the shrinking department | 
is totally unprepared to handle. 


For Whom the Bell Tolls 


Secretary of Education Terrel Bell, 60, 
also faces the thankless task of presiding 
over the disappearance of his own do- 
main, A Utah educator who once was a 
strong supporter of a separate Education 
Department, Bell has won White House 





approval for his dismantling zeal. Says a 
presidential aide: “He has not been cap- 
tured by the bureaucracy. He’s made a 
positive impression by being the first Cab- 
inet member to perform institutional 
hara-kiri.” 

More surprisingly, Bell has impressed 
many of those who strongly believe in sav- 
ing the department. Says Thomas Shannon 
ofthe National School Boards Association: 
“We give him high grades for intelligence 
and integrity. We think he’s so good, we're 
working to save his job.” In fact, of all the 
officers whose departments have been tar- 
geted for severe cuts or extinction, Bell has 
emerged with the most popularity. He has 
accomplished this feat despite the fact, as 
one teachers’ spokesman puts it, that he is 
working for “the most anti-education Ad- 
ministration in this century.” Bell, who 
served as U.S. Commissioner of Education 
under President Ford, hopes to turn his de- 
partment into an independent, govern- 
ment-supperted foundation, such as the 
National Science Foundation. This would 
give local school boards access to federal 





funds while avoiding tight federal control. 
All of the A’s he may have earned on his 
report card merely stand for adios, or per- 
haps au revoir. —By Walter Isaacson 
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The Presidency/ Hugh Sidey 


The Unwritten Code of Conduct 


R ichard Allen’s first mistake was not saying no to his friend with the $1,000. At 
the White House, you say no to a Japanese with an envelope of cash the same 
way you say no toan American with an envelope of cash—lips pursed, arms firm- 
ly folded across the chest. But that mistake was rather minor and excusable. 

Allen’s second mistake, which was about 50% bigger than the first, was not 
reporting and logging the gift and dispatching it instantly to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, which is only 50 yards from the White House and will accept any kind of 
bills. Still, two mistakes of this nature do not a tragedy make. 

But the third mistake that Allen made changed the chemistry of the event. He 
decided that his survival in his job as National Security Adviser to Ronald Rea- 
gan was terribly important to the President and to the nation. He concluded that 
he had been wronged by events and therefore he must fight. He would not resign. 
That third mistake was immense. 

The most difficult lesson that people around a President have to learn is that 
they are totally dispensable. The moment they begin to believe that they have a 
right and/or a duty to cling to their jobs 
is the moment they start ill. 
Confusing personal concerns with 
what is good for the nation has crippled 
many an Administration, as Jimmy 
Carter discovered when he refused to 
acknowledge the evil ways of his debt- 
laden Budget Director, Bert Lance. 

Allen’s fourth mistake was casting 
the crusade for his honor as a media 
event. For nearly a week, he all but 
chased Reagan off the front pages. Al- 
len’s convoluted explanations weight- 
ed the flow of news and information 
about the Government. These stories, 
hyped by their eager victim, intruded 
into the public’s business and obstruct- 
ed the White House campaigns on the 
budget and arms reduction, Allen, in 
trying to save his own neck, raised 
| himself above the President. 

A presidency cannot work that way. 
Everybody and everything in and 
'| around the White House is for the pro- 
“} tection and the support of the President. 
There has always been an unwritten 
code of conduct that any time someone 
troublesa President, he or she should submit a resignation quickly and quietly. The 
issue is not really whether the individual has been accused falsely or been treated 
fairly. Preventing damage to the President transcends all considerations. Bo 
Callaway, former Secretary of the Army and Gerald Ford’s campaign manager, un- 
derstood the code. Falsely accused of conflict of interest over a Colorado ski resort 
development, Callaway resigned—and then cleared himself of the charges. 

Walter Jenkins and Lyndon Johnson both knew the rules when Jenkins, 
L.B.J.’s principal aide and close friend, was arrested in the Washington Y.M.C.A. 
in 1964. L.B.J. demanded an immediate resignation, saying “On this case, as on 
any such case, the public interest comes before all personal feelings.” Dwight Ei- 
senhower’s chief of staff, Sherman Adams, who was probably as indispensable an 
aide as ever inhabited the White House, started to believe his own clippings. 
When he hung around after the discovery that he had accepted an expensive Ori- 
ental rug from a favor seeker, sweet old Ike lowered the boom. He sent Party 
Chairman Meade Alcorn to push Adams out the door. 

If there is a fifth mistake in the overblown Allen drama, it will turn out to be 
Ronald Reagan’s. Presidents, too, have a difficult time learning that family ties, 
old friendships, lingering loyalties and personal sympathies must never challenge 
the national interest. A President's decision to fire an aide who has embarrassed 
his Administration may initially seem abrupt and heartless. It may sometimes be 
unfair. But the long eye of history honors those Presidents who understand that 
the office comes first. Ronald Reagan’s decision on the Allen case will tell us 
much about his understanding of his job. 
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| for the first time to the 


APlot Thickens 


Hunting for the hitmen 


he initial but unconfirmed reports 
that a Libyan hit squad had been dis- 


| patched to the U.S. by Muammar Gad- 
| dafi to assassinate President Reagan and 


other high federal officials took a more 
ominous turn last week. Intelligence offi- 
cials grilling an informant about the plot 
are now impressed by the amount of de- 
tail he provided about the training and 
equipping of Libyan assassination teams 
The informant claimed that five Libyan 
hitmen had already entered the U.S 
While corroboration of the infor- 
mant’s disclosures has not yet been es- 
tablished, FBI, Secret Service and CIA 
agents questioning him were worried 
enough to urge a nationwide search for 
the would-be assassins. The plotters 
were reportedly working on a number of 
options, including firing a surface-to-air 
missile at the President’s plane, Air 
Force One; shooting rockets at his lim- 
ousine; and attacking him with hand- 


| guns. The alleged motive for the Libyan 


assault: Gaddafi’s determination to seek 
revenge after U.S. military planes re- 
turned the fire of two Libyan aircraft 
and shot them down over the Gulf of 


| Sidra in August. A Libyan government 


spokesman in Tripoli dismissed the re- 
ports as a product of “the CIA fantasy 
farm.” Said he: “There is no such hit 
team working under orders from the 
Libyan [government].” 

Beyond the man hunt, which in- 
volved FBI and Secret Service interviews 
with many Americans who may have 
had recent links with Libya, security 
precautions continued to be tightened 
around the President, Vice President | 


| George Bush, Secretary of State Alexan- 


der Haig and members 
of the Reagan family, In 
addition, Secret Service 
protection was extended 


President's top aides, 
James Baker, Michael 
Deaver and Edwin 


Meese. White House offi- 
cials, however, were un- 
derstood to be extremely , 
concerned about disclo- Ln ad 
sures of specific security Gaddafi 
measures. 

One US intelligence _ official 
summed up the situation as “a very seri- 





| ous threat.” Said a high law-enforce- 
ment officer about the terrorists: “They 


want to make a sensation. If they can’t | 
get the President, they are apparently 
under instructions to kill anyone close | 
to him.” Said Reagan, talking about the | 
threats from Libya: “I think in view of 
the record, you can’t dismiss them out 

of hand.” Nevertheless, the President | 
added, “they’re not going to change my 
life much.” B 
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Research Results Conclusive: 


Clean 
Sweep! 


2 out of 3smokers choose MERIT low tar/good taste 
combination over leading higher tar brands. 


Landmark smoker study reported MERIT taste 








produces solid new equal to—or better than 
evidence that MERIT leading higher tar brands. 
delivers a winning com- Moreover, when tar 
bination of good taste and _ levels were revealed, 
low tar when compared 2 out of 3 chose the MERIT 
with higher tar leaders. combination of low tar 
MERIT Clear Choice ~ gs nai eS 
Bei Nese Thets. _Year after year, In study 
after study, MERIT 
In impartial new tests remains unbeaten. The 


where brand identity was ‘ie taste alternative to 
concealed, the overwhelm- higher tar smoking—is 
ing majority of smokers MERIT. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Social Security Advocate Congressman Claude Pepper addresses the Conference on Aging 


How Poorly Off Are the Elderly? 






















he first two White House Conferences 

on Aging were gatherings of generally 
like-minded advocates, assembled at fed- 
eral expense to lobby the Federal Govern- 
ment for more money for the elderly. In 
1961 the conference helped build momen- 
tum for the passage of Medicare and Med- 
icaid. The 1971 session spurred Congress 
toa sharp increase in Social Security bene- 
fits. But this year, with the White House 
committed to reducing spending on social 
services, the delegates were far from like- 
minded. At times they were as fiery and 
unruly as college protesters in the °60s. 

The conference started with shrill ac- 
cusations that the Administration had 
“rigged” committee assignments to affirm 
President Reagan’s views. Worried about 
the growing backlash against the White 
House, President Reagan made an un- 
scheduled appearance to dispel doubts 
that he was “somehow an enemy of my 
own generation.” The conclave ended 
Thursday with shouts of protest as 2,266 
delegates were compelled to approve or 
reject a package of 600 often contradictory 
resolutions with a single yes or no vote. 

On the biggest issue, Social Security, 
there was a succession of committee votes 
alternately favoring and opposing the use 
of general tax revenues to fund the system; 
both those conflicting positions were en- 
dorsed in the final mass vote on the 14 
committee reports. 

Amid the chaos both sides claimed 
victory. President Reagan declared he 
was “pleased.” Yet such advocates of the 
elderly as Cyril Brickfield, 62, executive 
director of the American Association of 
Retired Persons, and Maggie Kuhn, 76, 
founder of the Gray Panthers, called the 








A conference on their problems turns into a political rumble 


60-page conference report “a liberal doc- 
ument.” In fact, the conference did en- 
dorse, albeit loosely, nearly all of the 
“eight for the "80s” goals proposed by a 
consortium of 25 elderly groups. Among 
the aims: more access to full-time and 
part-time work; home delivery of services 
rather than use of nursing facilities; an 
eventual but undefined “national health 
care plan.” On two pivotal issues, howev- 
er, the conference adopted positions 
urged by Reagan: it did not entirely rule 
out benefit cuts for future recipients of So- 
cial Security, and it did not 
endorse immediate passage 
of national health insurance. 

Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant debate took place apart 
from the conference, among 
statisticians and researchers. 
The Reagan Administration 
has reopened a question that 
elderly advocates had consid- 
ered long settled: Just how 
needy are older Americans? 
In contrast to what the White House 
claims is a stereotypic view that the elder- 
ly are destitute, enfeebled, neglected and 
unfed, the Reaganauts have been promot- 
ing the image of the “wellderly.” Most old- 
er Americans, the Reagan team says, live 
in houses they own, on adequate incomes, 
in good health and with sufficient com- 
panionship. That image appeals to the 
pride of the elderly and their desire for 
self-reliance; it also undercuts support for 
major new benefits. 

The concept of the “wellderly” found 
an unlikely and perhaps uneasy ally on the 
eve ofthe conference: the National Council 
on the Aging, an elderly advocacy group, 
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which commissioned a poll on elderly well- 
being from Louis Harris. His company 
sampled 3,437 adults, including 540 over 
theage of 65. Harris’ conclusion: “Onevery 


single issue tested, the elderly are perceived 


as being in much more desperate shape 
than theyactually are.” Some 48% say they 
have more income than they need; 66% 
own their homes, and most have paid off 
the mortgage. Although fully 63% rely on 
Social Security as their biggest source of in- 
come, 88% have some savings, and they re- 
port less need than younger people to dip 
into savings to pay bills. 

These statistics may reflect lower ex- 
pectations among the elderly. In Harris’ 
sample the median household income for 
all Americans was $20,000, while for the 
elderly it was only $8,600. Further, the 
Harris poll found that while elderly men 
had a median household income of 
$11,000, the median for women was 
$6,700, for blacks $5,000 and for Hispan- 
ics $5,600. Harris’ poll especially pointed 
up the problems of women, who represent 
a disproportionate 78% of the unfortunate 
group with incomes below $5,000 a year. 

The conference’s most rousing episode 
was a march down a corridor of the Shera- 
ton Washington Hotel led by Democratic 
Congressman Claude Pepper, 81, of Flori- 
da to the doors of the Economics Commit- 
tee, which was considering recommenda- 
tions for revising the Social Security 
system. While Pepper stepped aside to ne- 
gotiate a compromise, hundred of support- 
ers stayed to chant and sing We Shall 
Overcome. The compromise was as incon- 
clusive as much of the rest of the confer- 
ence: it opposed any reduction in current 
Social Security benefits, but failed to 
define whether a change in the complicat- 
ed formulas would constitute a reduction; it 
opposed cutbacks for future recipients, but 
may have poked a loophole in the social 
safety net by asking only that 
Congress and the President 
“make every possible and fis- 
cally reasonable effort” to 
maintain today’s 
benefits. 

The Social Security com- 
promise indicated that the 
Administration may have un- 
derestimated the common- 
sense conservatism of the el- 
derly, who gave 60% of their 
votes to Reagan. Efforts to manipulate 
the conference, some delegates insisted, 
ended up hurting the Administration’s 


cause. Said Milton Tupper, 67, a retired | 


Los Angeles businessman: “They could 
have played a tape from Reagan in 
which he said, ‘I hear there have been 
some complaints. I have asked the sec- 
retary to let you vote on each resolu- 
tion. He would have had a chorus of 
yeses.” But the elderly should be flat- 
tered by the White House’s meddling. If 
nothing else, it proved that they are a 
political force to be reckoned with—and 
even feared. —By William A. Henry Ill. 
Reported by Ruth Galvin/Washington 
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Urban Uprising 


Brickbats for New Federalism 





onald Reagan’s vision of his New 

Federalism had sounded almost idyl- 
lic, He would cut the nation’s states and 
cities loose from the oppressive purse 
strings of the Federal Government, leav- 
ing them with fewer federal dollars but 
more freedom to decide how they would 
be spent, and he would lower the burden 
of all taxpayers at the same time. Thus it 
came as quite a jolt to the President last 
week when some of the beneficiaries of 
this new freedom protested loudly that 
the President’s plan was hastily con- | 
ceived, harshly implemented and down- 
right unworkable. The chorus of protests 
rose at a Detroit conference of the Na- 
tional League of Cities, an assembly of 
2,500 local officials, many from the medi- | 
um-sized communities where grass-roots 
support for Reagan policies is supposed to 
run high. 

“We must say to the President that the 
dream is going sour,” declared Minnesota 
Republican Senator David Durenberger, 
one of several guest speakers. “The tax cut 
has made it more difficult to finance state 
and local government. One more round of 
this New Federalism—conducted in the 
frenzy of the budget process—will dis- 
credit the concept entirely.” 

A number of speakers argued that 
Reagan’s across-the-board cuts in federal 
programs fail to distinguish between those 
that are ineffective and those that work 
well to meet the minimal needs of the 
poor. Republican Mayor William Hudnut 
of Indianapolis endorsed the trend toward 
decentralization of government, but 
warned: “You cannot dismiss the poor. 
It’s like saying ‘Let them eat cake’ when 
they don’t even have bread.” Protested 
Cleveland’s Republican Mayor George 
Voinovich: “If you're going to cut pro- 
grams it should be done with a scalpel and 
not a meat ax . . . Otherwise, we're in the 
strange position where a single national 
purpose is supposed to be pursued in 50 
different ways with 50 different degrees of 
enthusiasm.” 

One of the most carefully reasoned 
dissections of the New Federalism came 
from Vermont’s Republican Governor 
Richard Snelling, chairman of the Na- 
tional Governors’ Association. While the 
US. should not return to “the pork barrel 
and grant-in-aid grab bag” that had char- 
acterized federal-state relations in the 
1970s, Snelling said, neither should “our 
sacred union of states become a confeder- 
ation of competitors in which only the 





footloose can flourish.” He assailed Rea- 
gan’s contention that a person who does 
not like governmental programs in one 


| state should “vote with his feet” by mov- 


ing to another. He also criticized the Presi- 





dent’s argument that using federal funds 
to aid particularly poor localities was a 
breach of the Constitution. Any reading of 








Vermont's Governor Richard Snelling 
Toward “an economic Bay of Pigs.” 





the Federalist Papers, said Snelling, shows 
that the founding fathers knew that “pro- 
moting the general welfare would require 
the Congress of the U.S. to take actions be- 
yond those required to provide for de- 
fense.” The President’s policies, he 


charged, were leading toward “an eco- | 


nomic Bay of Pigs.” 

The sharpest, as well as longest, 
speech was delivered by a big-city Demo- 
crat, Mayor Ed Koch of New York. 
Terming “this so-called New Federalism 
a sham and a shame,” Koch predicted 
that “the dark side of President Reagan's 
supply-side economics will be the further 
decay of our cities, the poor growing poor- 
er, a decline in the education of our popu- 
lation and a more lonely and poorly ser- 
viced elderly.” Moderate Republican 
Senator Mark Hatfield of Oregon was just 
as biting, contending that Reagan’s poli- 
cies boiled down to “cutting from the truly 
needy and giving to the truly greedy.” 


he conference ended as the delegates 

passed a resolution asking the Presi- 
dent toconvenea domestic summit confer- 
ence of federal, state and local officials be- 
fore he proposes even deeper cuts in the 
1983 budget. There to take the message 
back to Washingtion was Rich William- 
son, the President’s Assistant for Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs. Williamson conceded 
that “two-thirds of the cuts we have made 
have come from state and local govern- 
ment,” but he argued that as inflation and 
interest rates decline, communities will be 
able to offset the loss in federal funding. 
That is a contention that local officials 


would like to debate with the President. @ | with a slap-on-the-wrist verdict. 
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Wrist Slap 


| derstandably wanted to know what was 


| might have been working under “deep 
| cover” in Libya for the CIA. Tafoya’s real 


— 
-| 





Misdemeanor for a shooting 
A fter listening to three weeks of sharply 

conflicting evidence, studying 28 sepa- 
rate instructions on the law from the judge, 
and going into seclusion to weigh six Ppossi- | 
ble guilty verdicts, the jurors in a Fort Col- 
lins, Colo., courthouse had every right to 
be confused. At issue were such wispy 
questions as whether Eugene Tafoya, 45, 
a much decorated former Green Beret, 
was working for the CIA or, in 
effect, for Libya’s Muammar Gaddafi, 
when Tafoya knocked on the door of Liby- 
an Student Faisal Zagallai, 36, in Fort Col- 
linson Oct. 14, 1980, and left the outspoken 
anti-Gaddafi dissident lying on the floor 
with two bullet wounds in his head. 

The jury deliberated for three days be- 
fore finally rendering a verdict that was 
almost as mystifying as the case itself. The 
jury found Tafoya guilty only of two mis- 
demeanors: third-degree assault and con- | 
spiracy to commit this assault. Maximum 
sentence: 24 months and a $5,000 fine. 
Had he been convicted of attempted mur- 
der and conspiracy to commit murder, as 
the prosecution charged, he would have 
faced up to 24 years in prison. 

The jurors did not accept the prosecu- 
tion’s claim that Tafoya had been hired by 
Edwin Wilson, a former CIA agent now 
working for Gaddafi in Tripoli, to kill Za- 
gallai because the Colorado State student 
had criticized the Libyan dictator. Still, 
they did seem to conclude that some un- 
known other conspirators had sent Tafoya 
to rough the student up. The fact that Za- 
gallai ended up blinded in one eye, rather 
than dead, apparently impressed the ju- 
rors that Tafoya had not been bent on 
murder, They were also told by the de- 
fense that Tafoya fired his gun only after a 
struggle during which Zagallai reached 
for a weapon of his own. 

The evidence against Tafoya included 
a transcript of a telephone conversation in 
which he asked a Wilson associate wheth- 
er he knew of “anyone who should quit 
breathing—permanently.” The prosecu- 
tion contended that this was an offer by 
Tafoya to become a hired killer. 

While Tafoya admitted working with 
Wilson in Libya, he said he did so as an 
undercover agent for the CIA, which un- 


going on in Gaddafi’s inner circles. Ta- 
foya’s lawyer added another layer of com- 
plexity by suggesting that Wilson, too, 


mission in approaching Zagallai, the de- 
fense claimed, was to carry a message 
from the CIA asking the student to tone 
down his rhetoric on Middle East issues. 
But several jurors said after the verdict 
that they did not believe this story, either. 

Apparently the jury did not find either 
side’s case convincing and compromised 
1] 
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The Last Hours of Natalie Wood 








all E* only important thing .. . is that 
Natalie is gone. All the rest is 
ghoulish nonsense.” Paul Ziffren, Natalie 
| Wood's lawyer, spoke as a grieving friend 
about the national fascination with her 
death. In a matter of hours, shock turned 
to pity and then to conjecture. Exactly 
| why did Natalie Wood die? When a gor- 
geous movie star full of wine stumbles off 
a quarter-million-dollar yacht in her 
nightgown and drowns, while her actor- 
husband sits oblivious with her film co- 
star a few yards away, people will talk. 
And wonder. 
Wood, 43, acted in her first movie 
when she was four, and though the critical 
praise was niggardly, she always had 





GuUNTMER—CAMERA 5 


“It was not a homicide. . . not a suicide. It was an accident” 


The Wagners’ yacht Splendour; Natalie Wood and 


men in the boat’s main cabin and went to 
her stateroom. Some time later, dressed in 
socks, nightgown and a down jacket, she 
stepped out on deck. The air was cool 
(mid-50s) and stunningly clear after the 
day’s rainstorms. She untied the rubber 
dinghy from the stern and then, according 


she tumbled overboard. 

“It was not a homicide,” says Nogu- 
chi. “It was not a suicide. It was an acci- 
| dent.” His autopsy revealed that she had 
drunk “seven or eight” glasses of wine. 
There were about a dozen craft near by. 

Aboard one was Marilyn Wayne, a Bever- 
ly Hills commodities broker, who says she 





the dinghy Valiant 








work. Brainstorm was her 46th movie, 
and her role required only three more 
days of filming. On a weekend hiatus, 
Wood, Husband Robert Wagner (star of 
TV’s Hart to Hart) and her leading man— 
sallow and rangy Christopher Walken, 
38—headed for the sea. They relaxed 
aboard the Wagners’ 60-ft. yacht Splen- 
dour, moored in a cove off Santa Catalina 
Island, 22 miles from the Los Angeles 
shore. On Saturday afternoon they mo- 
tored the 100 yds. to the island ina 10-ft. 
dinghy. They had drinks and dinner at an 
island restaurant, and six hours later—af- 
ter four bottles of wine and two of cham- 
pagne—the Wagners, Walken and the 
boat's captain, all giddy, returned to the 
Splendour. 

Here accounts diverge. Los Angeles 
County Medical Examiner Thomas No- 
guchi says that Walken and Wagner, 51, 
had “nonviolent” but “heated discus- 
sions.” However, Los Angeles County 
Homicide Detective Roy Hamilton says: 
“There was no indication that there was 
any argument. I think [Noguchi] was juic- 
ing it up a little bit.” 





“Tcan swim a little bit, but I'm afraid of water that is dark.” 


| was anchored just 100 yds. from the Wag- 
ners. Atabout midnight, she says, “I could 
hear someone saying, ‘Help me! Some- 
body help me!’ ” She claims the cries last- 
ed for more than 15 min. and that from 
somewhere in the darkness came the an- 
swer: “Take it easy. We'll be over to get 
you.” Why didn’t Wayne try to help? Says 
she: “It was laid back. There was no ur- 
gency or immediacy in their shouts.” 


& y 1:30 a.m., Wagner had become wor- 
ried about his wife and radioed the 
harbor master. The call was answered in- 


the restaurant they had left three hours 
earlier. Whiting launched a search, and at 
3:26, the Coast Guard was called in. Soon 
after dawn, a guardsman spotted Wood's 
body a mile down current from the yacht 
and 200 yds. from shore. The empty din- 
ghy, loaded with lifejackets, was not far 
away, bobbing in the waves. 

According to one theory, Wood in- 
tended to go off in the dinghy, to be alone 
and breathe the brisk Pacific night. Whit- 
ing spent the night after the accident 
aboard the Splendour and struck upon an 





stead by Don Whiting, night manager of | 


| 


to Noguchi, fell from the Splendour into | 
the 63° F water, bruising her left cheek as | 


| confessed involvement in 77 assaults. 





alternative theory: maybe Wood, kept 
awake by the sound of Valiant banging 
against the hull in the breeze, slipped 
overboard while trying to move the din- 
ghy to the yacht’s leeward side. 

Wood's death was touched by sad iro- 
ny. She and Wagner were married on a 
boat off Catalina. But for Wood, the good 
life at sea must have held some menace. | 
“I'm frightened to death of the water,” she 
said in a recent interview. “I can swim a 
little bit, but I'm afraid of water that is 
dark.” 

Early Sunday morning, with the 
numbed purposefulness of the bereaved. 
Wagner took a helicopter back to the | 
mainland, rushing ahead of the news to 
tell his three daughters, the eldest age 17, 
of their mother’s death. Three days later, 
asa balalaika dirge played, the family and 
60 friends buried her. a 


Terror Trek 


Probing a rape spree 





H: was the ringleader of a cross-coun- 
try crime wave. Police believe the sus- 
pect, sometimes with accomplices, was re- | 
sponsible for as many as 130 cases of rape 
and robbery in twelve states. He usually 
wore a ski mask. Sometimes he and his 
confederates tied up the victim’s boy- 
friend or husband and left him within ear- 
shot while they committed the assault. As 
the toll mounted, no fewer than 26 law en- 
forcement agencies from Florida to Cali- 
fornia joined in the investigation. 

The breakthrough came last month 
when an off-duty Louisiana state trooper 
spotted a red Pontiac Trans Am in the 
town of Lake Charles that matched the 
description of a car sighted near the scene 
of a number of the attacks. The owner, 
John Simonis, 30, was placed under sur- 
veillance for five days until authorities 
were confident that he was the “ski-mask 
rapist.” Once in custody, police said, he 


Simonis was indicted last Monday by 
a La Salle Parish grand jury on charges 
stemming from the sexual assault of a 
Jena, La., woman last September. Anx- 
ious to avoid a trial and the embarrass- 
ment it would cause his family, he pleaded 
guilty to armed robbery, aggravated bur- 
glary and unauthorized use of a stolen ve- 
hicle: he was sentenced to 231 years in 
prison without parole. Simonis and two 
other Lake Charles men, John Glass 
Dickinson III, 26, a pharmacist, and 
Frederick A. Boerman Jr., 27, a waiter 
and musician, were also indicted on 
charges connected with the double rapes 
ofa mother and her 14-year-old daughter 
last June. Charges are expected to be filed 
against Simonis and Dickinson in at least 
seven other cities. Says Photographic As- 
sistant Judy Christman, 23, a former girl- 
friend of both men: “They loved the thrill 
of meanness, to have their adrenaline run- 
ning so fast.” a 
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Around midnight, Wood left the two 
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How the 1982 Rabbit works: Nothing else 
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Flames race through six acres of old industrial buildings, many soaked with oil from past uses 


A City Loses Its Heart 


In Lynn, Mass., buildings and dreams go up in smoke 


rian Magrane, 38, chairman of the 

Economic Development Industrial 
Corporation in Lynn, Mass. (pop. 78,741), 
was feeling proud and elated as he drove 
home in the wee hours. His high school 
class reunion earlier that night had been a 
rousing success, and in three days a con- 


tract was to be signed for the final phase of 


his proudest achievement: a five-year, 
$194 million renewal of Lynn’s down- 
town. Vast, empty Victorian brick fac- 
tories, relics of Lynn’s long reign as “Shoe 
Capital” of the nation, were being recy 
cled to serve a reawakening city as offices 
stores, apartments and classrooms. But as 
he drove along Boston Street, Magrane 
was seized with panic. “I saw flames and 
said, ‘Oh, my God, what's that? 


What Magrane saw was the core of 


the urban renewal area engulfed by fire 
The blaze skipped from building to build- 
ing for more than 14 hours. Some 600 fire 
fighters converged from 91 communities 
in Massachusetts and nearby New Hamp- 
shire to battle the fire and to evacuate 750 
residents. By the time Fire Chief Joseph 
Scanlon declared the confiagra 
tion under control at 4:55 p.m., 
four city blocks—about 64 acres 

had been devastated. The losses: 
17 buildings leveled, nine more 
badly damaged; 37 businesses pro- 
viding 1,500 jobs burned out; $50 
million in real estate ruined, plus 
$20 million or more in business 
and personal property; 400 people 
left homeless. No one was killed or 
even seriously injured. But the 
psychological blow was heavy 
Lynn had lost jobs in industries 
ranging from shoemaking to jet- 
engine manufacture, and more 
than 20% of its population, since 
World War II. The renewal plan 


42 


had offered the first plausible hope of re- 
versing that all-too-common decline. Said 
Lynn Mayor Antonio Marino: “It was like 
watching my heart being cut out. We lost 
the momentum of the complete revitaliza- 
tion of the city.’ 

The blackened wrecks of buildings, 
eerily smoldering in spots for days after- 
ward, reminded onlookers of cities that 
had been carpet-bombed in wartime. Said 
Scanlon: “It looks like Berlin in 1945.” 
Others thought of the awesome spectacles 
of nature. Lamented U.S. Senator Paul 
Tsongas after a somber tour This is a 
miniature Mount St. Helens 

Equally sobering was the assessment of 
city and state inspectors that the fire was 
probably caused by arson. The circumstan- 
tial evidence was persuasive. There had 
been three previous fires of suspicious ori- 
gin within two weeks, all of them next door 
to the building where officials believe the 
blaze began. But baffled investigators 


could find no rational motive: the building 
belonged toa state-chartered development 
agency, and was minimally insured. De- 





The morning after: “Like Berlin in 1945” 





















































Fire fighters try to douse the towering blaze 


jected Lynn leaders can take heart from the 
example of Chelsea, Mass. (pop. 25,431) 
just five miles southwest. In October 1973 a 
fire there destroyed 360 buildings over 18 
city blocks. Now 65% of the fire site has 
been rebuilt, and the rest is scheduled for 
new development 

Farther back in Lynn’s own rich 352- 
year history is an even more reassuring 
example. Almost to the day 92 years ago, 
the “Great Lynn Fire” gutted four banks, 
three newspapers, 158 factories, 128 
homes and 80 shoe companies, the latter 
reflecting an industry entrenched in Lynn 

’ since 1635. That blaze, claims Re- 
tailer Barry Zimman, a former 
president of the Lynn Chamber of 
Commerce, unexpectedly brought 
Lynn renewed prosperity. It cut a 
swath through small outdated 
structures that were replaced by 
big brick shoe factories—some of 
them destroyed in what residents 
are already calling the “Second 
Great Lynn Fire.” 

Mayor Marino promises a 
similar rebirth this time, aided by 
federal disaster relief, which was 
granted to Lynn last week. Says 
he: “We have the strength to come 
back. We've always had that kind 
of determination.” a 
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The hand of U.S. Negotiator Paul Nitze, left, meets that of his Soviet counterpart, Yuli Kvitsinsky, as the Geneva discussions open 


DISARMAMENT 


Reaching for the Limits 


As anxious Europe watches, the U.S. and U.S.S.R. begin serious arms talks 


he somber faces reflected the his- 
toric importance of the event 
After nearly two years in which 
US.-Soviet relations alternated 
between brooding silence and interconti- 
nental recrimination, representatives of 
the two superpowers faced each other 
across a 4-ft.-wide teak table in Geneva 
last week. “I think perhaps they would 
like to see us shaking hands,” said Paul 
Nitze, the silver-haired American chief 
negotiator, referring to the throng of pho- 
tographers witnessing the scene. His Sovi- 
et counterpart, Yuli Kvitsinsky, extended 
his hand and smiled affably as shutters 
clicked. “Once more?” the dapper Kvit- 
sinsky inquired in unaccented English 
“Yes, yes,” the photographers shouted, 
and the two men obliged 
Subsequent agreements may not come 
as easily as those opening handshakes, but 
the Geneva talks marked the warmest 
moment in U.S.-Soviet relations since the 


invasion of Afghanistan in 1979. For 
months, possibly years, the opposing dele- 
gations will meet every Tuesday at a mod- 
ern building containing the Geneva office 
of the U.S. Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency, and every Friday at the So- 
viet mission, a 19th century villa less than 
one mile away. Their goal is ambitious: to 
reach an agreement that would reduce the 
number of nuclear weapons in Europe 
Progress in Geneva will be followed close- 
ly by the millions of Western Europeans 
who have taken to the streets this autumn 
to express their opposition to nuclear 
arms, notably NATO’s. Indeed, even East- 
ern Europeans are taking an interest in 
disarmament. Last Saturday 300,000 peo- 
ple marched through Bucharest, the capi- 
tal of Rumania, demanding the withdraw- 
al of nuclear weapons from both Eastern 
and Western Europe 

By mutual agreement, the Americans 
played host to the first full session of the 








talks. Nitze and his eleven aides chose to 
sit on the side of the table that offers a 
commanding view of the snow-capped 
Alps. Kvitsinsky and his eleven colleagues 
faced a windowless wall decorated with 
prints by ubiquitous Sports Artist LeRoy 
Neiman on themes of football (the Ameri- 
can kind), ice hockey and tennis 

Ata preliminary get-together the day 
before, Nitze and Kvitsinsky had agreed 
to one ground rule: there would be a total 
blackout on information to the press 
Nitze explained: “It is only by mutual re- 
spect for the confidentiality of these pro- 
ceedings that we can hope to look at the 
hard issues which divide us, and to search 
for solutions that will assure security and 
reduce tensions.” When reporters tried to 
ask follow-up questions, the U.S. negotia- 
tor turned and walked out of the room 

Though the talks will be secret, the is- 
sues are well known. At the heart of the 
discussion are the approximately 600 So- 
viet SS-4, SS-5 and SS-20 intermediate- 
range missile launchers trained on West- 
ern Europe and the 572 Pershing II and 
land-based cruise missiles that the U.S 
and its NATO allies plan to deploy in West 
Germany, Italy, Britain, Belgium and The 
Netherlands starting in December 1983 
President Reagan has instructed Nitze to 
press for the zero option Under that pro- 
posal, NATO would agree to cancel deploy- 
ment of its new missiles if the Soviets dis- 
mantled all of their comparable systems 
already in place. Counting all nuclear 
weapons that can strike targets within Eu- 
rope, Reagan claimed, the Soviet Union 
now enjoys a 6-to-1 advantage 

The Soviets counter that a “rough bal- 
ance” of nuclear forces already exists in 
Europe. President Leonid Brezhnev has 
offered to reduce—but not scrap—the ar- 
senal of Soviet missiles aimed at Europe if 
NATO shelves its decision to install the 
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Pershing IIs and cruises. In other words, 
Brezhnev proposes a zero option that 
would apply only to the West. Nitze and 
Kvitsinsky spent much of their first hours 
together last week restating their coun- 
tries’ public postures 

Once the opening positions are on 
the table, the negotiators will have to 
grapple with some dauntingly complex 
details. They must decide, for instance, 
whether to limit the talks to land-based 
missiles, as the U.S. wants, or include 
sea- and air-launched nuclear weapons 


| The Soviets argue that the 560 US 





fighter-bombers stationed in Western 
Europe and the US. are as threatening 
as missiles, and should be counted as 
nuclear forces in Europe. The US. re- 
sponds that the Soviets have more than 
3,000 aircraft of their own capable of 
raining nukes upon Western Europe. 


oscow will also press the U.S. to 
take into account the approxi- 
mately 250 missiles and planes 
in the independent nuclear 
forces of Britain and France. “These sys- 
tems are certainly not aimed at Washing- 
ton,” says a Soviet diplomat. “If Poland or 
Hungary had nuclear weapons, you would 


insist on counting them.” The British and | 


French, however, adamantly refuse to 
have anything to do with the negotiations. 
“I can conceive of no circumstances in 
which the present British government 
would agree to the independent strategic 
nuclear deterrent being put on the bar- 
gaining table at the Geneva talks,” British 
Defense Secretary John Nott told TIME’s 
Frank Melville. Said a French spokes- 
man: “France’s nuclear arsenal is a matter 
for the French.” 

The U.S. demands, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense Richard Perle told the 


Senate Armed Services Committee last | 


week, will include “collateral restraints,” 
or limits on shorter-range SS-22 and SS-23 
Soviet missiles, which could take over 
most of the targets covered by the SS-20s. 
Without such limitations, Perle explained, 
any agreement on_ intermediate-range 
weapons would be “hopelessly vulnerable 
to circumvention.” Washington also 
wants more reliable verification proce- 
dures than have been agreed to in the past 
The USS. will probably ask for some form 
of on-site inspection, which the Soviets 
have been rejecting for two decades 


The Geneva talks are almost certain | 


to be protracted and contentious. The 
US., for one thing, intends to make the 
zero option its only option. “We have 


learned from bitter experience that noth- | 


| ing would so dash our hopes for the suc- 


| briefcase full of positions to which we are | 









cessful negotiation of our proposal as a 


ready to fall back,” the Pentagon's Perle 
insisted last week. He was alluding to 
President Jimmy Carter's precipitous 
1977 decision to back away from a dra- 
matic new SALT II proposal only seven 
weeks after the Soviets had rejected it. 
The US. position was a victory for 
Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinberger. 
The State Department would have pre- 





ferred to propose drastic reductions that 


| would ideally, but not necessarily, cut the 


total number of intermediate-range mis- 
siles to zero. Such an offer would not have 
carried the take-it-or-leave-it finality of 
Reagan's zero option. But, for the time be- 
ing at least, the zero option is not just a 
bargaining ploy: there really is no fallback 
position in Nitze’s briefcase 

The Administration’s approach is not 
without its dangers. America’s European 
allies. who pushed strongly for the zero op- 
tion because it was most likely to placate 
the Continent’s antinuclear protesters, 
may become impatient if a prolonged 
stalemate develops. West German Chan- 
cellor Helmut Schmidt has described both 
the U.S. and Soviet positions as “maxi- 











malist,” meaning that each side will even- 


tually have to make concessions if an 
agreement is to be reached. At the same 
time, many Western experts doubt that 
the Soviets want to make a deal, at least 
now. Instead, they believe, Moscow is 
hoping the peace movement will continue 
to gain momentum, forcing NATO to with- 
draw its deployment decision even if no | 
Soviet concessions are made. The U.S. is 
determined to resist such pressure. Any 
talk of a postponement, says Secretary of 
State Alexander Haig, is “a very serious 
misreading of the Western position as I 
understand it.” It could be a long time be- 
tween handshakes By Henry Muller. 
Reported by Erik Amfitheatrof/Geneva and 
Bruce W. Nelan/Washington 








The Yankee and the Germanist 


j n style, appearance and background, the - 
two chief negotiators in Geneva could 

hardly differ more. At 74, Paul Nitze is one 
of this country’s oldest and most distin- 
guished diplomats. At 45, Yuli K vitsinsky is 
young indeed by the gerontocratic stan- 
dards of Soviet officialdom. Nitze is elegant 
and urbane, with a glint of mischievous hu- 
mor in his eye. The slightly pudgy Kvit- 
sinsky is dour, outspoken and openly ambi- 
tious. Nitze is an experienced policymaker 
who had a hand in drafting his negotiating 
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cated, Nitze belongs to the cadre of well- 
bred Easterners who have helped shape 
US. foreign policy for decades. Since 1941, 
when he gave up investment banking to join 
the Government, he has worked for nearly 
every Administration. In a celebrated 1950 
memorandum, he defined the Soviet mili- 
tary threat and urged vastly increased de- 
fense spending. It was a call he was to renew 
many times over the years. 

Nitze quit as one of Richard Nixon’s 
SALT negotiators in 1974 when he came to the conclusion that the Watergate crisis 
was making Nixon so desperate for a treaty that he was willing to sacrifice U.S. 
interests, Nitze’s fear that SALT II would leave the U.S. vulnerable to a surprise 
Soviet attack led him to become the Carter Administration's most visible, tireless 
and technically well-informed opponent in the debate over Senate ratification of 
the treaty. Yet while Nitze’s reputation is hawkish, he has never called for a re- 
turn to military superiority over the Soviet Union. “Perhaps brilliant is not the 
right word to describe his mind,” says a veteran diplomat who has known him for 
years. “But it is very precise and disciplined.” 

Thatis one trait Nitze has incommon with K vitsinsky. The son ofan emigrant 
Polish engineer, Kvitsinsky grew up in Siberia. Assigned to East Germany from 
1959 to 1965 and to West Germany since 1978, he is one of Moscow’s large corps of 
German experts. It may, indeed, be the reason K vitsinsky was chosen for the Gene- 
va assignment. With his impressive command of German language, history and 
culture, he will be well placed to promote the Soviet Union’simageasa peace-loving 
nation to West German missile opponents through the press and television. But 
Kvitsinsky isnoGermanophile. Noted the liberal Siiddeutsche Zeitung: He knows 
the Germans particularly well,and likes them particularly little.” 

In Bonn, Kvitsinsky came across as outspoken, unyielding and yet not dog- 
matic. “He always takes the Soviet line, but he doesn’t talk ideology,” one fellow 
diplomat observes. “After a while you even get to like him.” That will not make 
him easy to deal with. Warns a Soviet colleague: “If you compare his age with 
Nitze’s, you will see who has more time to sit and talk in Geneva.” 


Nitze, left, posing with Kvitsinsky 
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POLAND 


Sparks, But No Flames 





Araid on striking firemen sends tempers rising 


L= a large, lumbering bird, the Polish 
army helicopter hovered for a moment 
| over the startled crowd that had assem- 
bled outside Warsaw’s Fire Fighters 
Academy. A few seconds later, the chop- 
per disgorged on the academy roof a unit 
of riot police that swiftly vanished into the 
building. As the helicopter flew off to pick 
up reinforcements, hundreds of helmeted 
militiamen entered the academy's side 
gate. The 300 men holed up inside quickly 
| surrendered and were marched out of the 
building by a back exit. 

That show of strength by the authori- 
ties last week was directed against cadet 
firemen who had staged a peaceable eight- 
day sit-in at the academy. The cadets had 
been demanding the same academic re- 
forms being sought by the estimated 
100,000 students who had gone on strike 
| at 80 institutions of higher education in 

Poland. 

The raid was the government's biggest 
show of force against strikers since Po- 
land’s free trade-union movement Soli- 
darity was formed 15 months ago It was 
also a sign that the Polish Politburo, while 

| as cautious as ever in handling the student 
rebellion and the wave of wildcat strikes 
that has swept the country in the past two 
| months, could be pushed only so far. The 
cadets received such firm treatment be- 
cause firemen in Poland are subject to mil- 
itary discipline and, like police forces, are 
under the authority of the Ministry of In- 
ternal Affairs. 

Still, the police were under orders not 





to hurt the beleaguered cadets, and there 
were no reports of serious injury. In fact, 
no one was charged with a crime Driven 
in buses through Warsaw following their 
surrender, the unharmed fire fighters 
made the V-for-victory sign to passers-by. 
Shouted one old woman: “Don’t get dis- 
couraged! Don’t give up, whatever you 
do!” Police then took the senior cadets toa 
student dormitory and the younger ones to 
two Warsaw railway stations, where they 
were ordered to return to their home 


| towns. Many refused, joining other stu- 
| dent strikers at the Warsaw Polytechnic 


Institute. At the same time, ten activists 
from Solidarity who had joined the cadets 
in their sit-in were detained and ques- 
tioned for close to seven hours before be- 
ing released. 

The government action against the 
young fire fighters provoked a heated re- 


| sponse from Solidarity locals throughout 





the country. The movement’s leader, Lech 
Walesa, immediately told his 9.5 million 
members to get ready for a strike alert At 
an emergency meeting of Solidarity’s 
twelve-member presidium in the industri- 
al town of Radom, union leaders accused 
the authorities of having wrecked all 
chances of national reconciliation. “By 
opting for violence,” they declared, “the 
government has jettisoned the possibility 
of a dialogue with society.” 

Solidarity leaders often react vocifer- 
ously to government shows of firmness, 
yet there was little evidence last week that 
the union’s basic eagerness to avoid con- 








frontation had changed. Still, the assault 
provoked genuine anger among Solidarity 
supporters. It also made it more difficult 
for Solidarity to support the proposal fora 
“front of national agreement” that had 
been put forward a month ago by the Pre- 
mier and party chief, General Wojciech 
Jaruzelski. The plan, which had been en- 
dorsed in part by Walesa and the Roman 
Catholic Primate, Archbishop Jozef 
Glemp, would have established a perma- 
nent legal forum for negotiations between 
Poland’s contending forces. 


t Radom, Walesa voiced his union’s 

suspicion that the proposed front was 
a facade erected by the government to 
control the labor movement Solidarity 
was fierce in its denunciation of a bill the 
government plans to submit to the Polish 
parliament giving itself sweeping “essen- 
tial powers.” Those include the authority 
to halt public gatherings except for reli- 
gious purposes, limit the right of travel in- 
side and outside Poland and ban strikes al 
times of national emergency 

Last week it appeared that Jaruzelski 
would face a hard struggle to push his bill 
through parliament. Some more moderate 
Deputies were arguing that any ban on 
strikes would be unenforceable because of 
the mass strength of Solidarity and the de- 
termination of its members. 

Walesa was categorical: “If parlia- 
ment approves the legislation, a general 
strike will be announced, because we don’t 
see any other way out.” Yet, significantly, 
no date was set for consideration of the 
strikebreaking bill. As in the past, both 
sides seemed interested in avoiding a 
showdown. There was still time for the fire 
to cool. —By Patricia Blake. Reported by 
Roland Flamini and Richard Hornik/Warsaw 











Aunit of militiamen equipped with helmets, nightsticks and riot shields moves into position for the action against the academy 
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Gulf people: 
energy for tomorrow. 
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NICARAGUA 


Life in the Bunker Republic 





F or weeks, Secretary of State Alexander 
Haig, White House Counsellor Edwin 
Meese and other senior U.S. officials have 
been issuing a series of increasingly belli- 
cose warnings about the behavior of 
Nicaragua’s Marxist Sandinista govern- 
ment. The U.S. is concerned about what 
Haig calls the “drift toward totalitarian- 
ism” of the Nicaraguan regime, the pres- 
ence of some 1,500 Cuban military advis- 
ers in the country and the role of 
Nicaragua in supporting the left-wing 
guerrillas in El Salvador. Haig is also 
irked by Nicaragua’s own heavy arms 
buildup, which he believes is sponsored by 
Cuba and the Soviet Union. As one U.S. 
official put it, the buildup threatens to turn 
the tiny republic (pop. 2.7 million) into “a 


Secretary of State Haig at St. Lucia 
Leaving open the door to proper relations. 





superpower in Central American terms.” 

Despite those sharp expressions of con- 
cern, the Reagan Administration was at 
pains last week to show that it was still try- 
ing to hold its temper. Ata meeting of the 
Organization of American States on the 
Caribbean island of St. Lucia, Haig said 
that the U.S. “is prepared to join others in 
doing whatever is prudent and necessary to 
prevent any country in Central America 
from becoming the platform of terror and 
war.” As Nicaraguan Foreign Minister 
Miguel d’Escoto Brockmann listened 
gravely, Haig added that “if Nicaragua ad- 
dresses our concerns about intervention- 
ism and militarization . . . we do not close 
the door to the search for proper relations.” 

There is no ignoring Nicaragua’s mili- 
tary buildup. The Sandinista arsenal now 
includes some 30 Soviet tanks, and the 
Reagan Administration suspects that 
MiG-21 aircraft may soon be shipped to 
Nicaragua, giving that country clear air 
superiority over its neighbors. On the 
ground, Nicaraguan military strength is 











As Uncle Sam gets bellicose, the Sandinistas grow sullen 


already well established; the Sandinista 
army of 26,000 is at least twice the size of 
any other in Central America. In addi- 
tion, Nicaragua has a “ready reserve” 
force of 40,000. 

Reagan Administration officials 
maintain, despite Nicaraguan denials, 
that Soviet arms in Nicaragua are, in turn, 
being handed on clandestinely by the San- 
dinista government to aid Marxist guerril- 
las in El Salvador and other neigh- 
boring countries. For that reason, Wash- 
ington in January decided to suspend 
some $15 million in promised U.S. aid to 
Nicaragua. That was possibly an unwise 
decision, since it reinforced Sandinista 
charges that the Reagan Administration 
is merely out to ruin the country. In their 
recent statements, both Haig and Meese 
have ruled out unilateral U.S. military in- 
tervention in Nicaragua as an antidote to 
the flow of arms, but they have ruled out 


| little else. Both officials, in fact, have said 


that a naval blockade of Nicaragua or oth- 
er drastic measures could not be excluded 
as an eventual possibility. 


‘ Reagan Administration’s tough 
stand comesata time when the exuber- 


| ant optimism that followed the July 1979 


overthrow of the government of Anastasio 
Somoza Debayle has all but evaporated. 
After 28 months in power, a kind of bunker 


| mentality seems to have settled over the 


nine-member Sandinista national direc- 
torate that controls the country. Economi- 
cally, Nicaragua ison the rocks. Politically, 
the Sandinista leadership is betraying itself 
as insecure, arbitrary and determined to 
hold on to power, come what may. Says one 
Western diplomatic analyst in Managua: 
“They've made up their minds they can’t 
come to an understanding with the US., 
largely because of the El Salvador question. 
I think they are willing to take this country 
down to a subsistence economy and abso- 
lute misery if necessary.” 

The basis of that Sandinista position is 
evident enough: stubbornness, a condition 
that Washington’s statements have only 
helped deepen. Still, the stridently pro- 
Cuban and pro-Soviet policies of the di- 
rectorate are not at all what most Nicara- 
guans had in mind when they welcomed 
the conquering guerrillas into power in 
1979. Ever since then, the Sandinistas 
have been trying to impose some form of 
one-party, Marxist-Leninist rule on the 
country, while pluralistic forces, especial- 
ly the private business community, are 
trying to retain free speech, a free press 
and the right to free assembly. 

In September the Sandinistas de- 
clared a “state of economic emergency,” 
banning strikes, profiteering and the dis- 


| tribution of news or information deemed 


to be injurious to the economy. The gov- 









ernment also increased its attacks eat 
the Superior Council of Private Enter- 
prise, known by its Spanish acronym 
COSEP, which represents the beleaguered | 
50% of Nicaraguan private enterprise that 
has not been nationalized since the 1979 
revolution. 

Sandinista speeches also began to take 
on a decidedly paranoiac tinge, helped 
along, in part, by U.S. naval maneuvers 
last October off the nearby Honduran 
coast. When Nicaraguan Defense Minis- 
ter Humberto Ortega warned that the 
country’s enemies “will be hanging along 
the roads and highways” in the event of a 
US. invasion, COSEP leaders reacted. In 
an open letter, they charged that “the na- 
tional economy shows no signs of recuper- 
ation, social peace has not been found, the | 
country finds itself in spiraling debt, with 
no foreseeable end.” The directorate 
thereupon threw four COSEP leaders in jail, 
along with 22 Communists. 


In one sense, the Sandinistas had rea- | 


- 
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Nicaraguan Foreign Minister Miguel d’Escoto 
Still supporting insurgency. 





son to be thin-skinned, since the Nicara- 
guan economy is in shambles. The coun- 
try’s foreign debt has more than doubled, 
from $1.5 billion at the time of the revolu- 
tion in July 1979 to $3.5 billion today. Per 
capita income has dropped from $300 a 
year to less than $200. Nicaragua faces a 
balance of payments deficit next year of 
$450 million. The Sandinistas have been 
borrowing tothe limit from Mexico, the So- 
viet Union and, most recently, Libya. Says 
one Western diplomatic observer: “They 
say no country really ever goes bankrupt, 
but no country has quite had Nicaragua’s 
experience before.” 

As the economic crisis has deepened, 
gangs of Sandinista goons, known as tur- 
bas, have roughed up outspoken critics of 
the government, including, in at least one 
case, a Roman Catholic bishop. Last 
month, the directorate also tried tosquelch 
publication of the first major public opin- 
ion poll taken in Nicaragua since the revo- 
lution. Sponsored by the staunchly inde- 
pendent newspaper La Prensa, the poll 
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showed that 70% of Nicaraguans want free 
elections (which the directorate has post- 
poned until 1985 at the earliest), and that 
64% feel that their lives have not improved 
since 1979. 

At the same time, the Sandinistas 
have shown little sign of abandoning their 
support for the guerrilla insurgency in El 
Salvador. Signs at Managua’s César Au- 
gusto Sandino Airport proclaim: REVOLU- 
TION OR DEATH. EL SALVADOR WILL BE 
VICTORIOUS. It is an open secret in 
Managua that the Salvadoran guerrillas 
maintain a major military command post 
in the Nicaraguan capital, on the same av- 
enue as the American embassy. The city 
also serves as a way station for Salvadoran 
guerrillas who are either recuperating 
from their warfare or are in transit to 
Cuba. 

Despite Sandinista stubbornness, 
there has been a pause lately in the fre- 
quent temporary shutdowns of La Prensa. 
| The government hints that it will soon re- 

lease the imprisoned COSEP leaders. A 
| source close to the Sandinistas has de- 
clared that a completely Marxist-Leninist 
state may be “out of reality” for Nicaragua 
right now. 

The signs of reasonableness, however, 
may be no more than a temporary tactical 
accommodation on the part of the Sandi- 
nistas. As one diplomat in Nicaragua puts 
it, “the periods of accommodation are get- 
ting so brief that they are invisible.” 
Warns another critic of the regime: “For a 
long time the Nicaraguans have always 
had a sense of when to pull back. I’m just 
afraid that the Sandinistas lack the intelli- 
gence, or the capability, or simply the will 
to do it this time.” — By George Russell. 
Reported by James Willwerth/Managua 


Despite the Reagan Administration's 
concern over Nicaraguan support for sub- 
version in Central America, there was one 
pleasant surprise in the region last week. 
In Honduras (pop. 3.8 million), a country 
doctor, Roberto Suazo Cordova, scored a 
landslide victory in the nation’s first 
free presidential elections since 1971. 
Suazo Cordova, a conservative member 
of the Liberal Party, defeated his Na- 
tional Party opponent, Ricardo Zuniga 
Augustinus, by some 650,000 votes to 
500,000. The Liberals also are expected to 
capture 46 seats in Honduras’ 85-seat 
Congress. The election was the result of 
two years of U.S. pressure on the corrup- 
tion-riddled military government of Pro- 
visional President Policarpo Paz Garcia, 
who has ruled the second poorest country 
in the Western Hemisphere (after Haiti) 
since 1978. 

The country Suazo Cordova will take 
over in January is hardly a bargain: an ar- 
chetypal banana republic with foreign re- 
serves of only about $13 million; a tattered 
credit rating; and a growing paranoia, in- 
duced by guerrilla conflicts in the sur- 
rounding region. The new President’s 
main task will be staying in power. Since 
1949, seven of Honduras’ eleven govern- 

ments have been toppled by the military. @ 
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The Men in the Steel Cage | 


Amid tumult and shouting, the Sadat assassination trial begins 


“When Defense Minister General Abd- 
el Halim Abu Ghazala signaled me to go 
away, I told him to get out of the way. ‘I 
don't want you,’ I said. ‘I want this dog, this 
tyrant Sadat.’ ” 


n that dramatic public confession, First 
Lieut. Khaled Ahmed Shawki Islam- 
buli, 24, a stocky artillery officer in the 
Egyptian army, last week told a three- 
judge military tribunal how he had assas- 
sinated President Anwar Sadat during a 
military parade on Oct. 6. Islambuli is ac- 
cused of leading the four-man hit team 
that jumped out of a truck during the pa- 
rade and charged the reviewing stand, fir- 
ing automatic weapons and hurling gre- 
nades. Seven other people died in the 
attack, and 28 were wounded. 
Islambuli expressed no remorse for 


ae 
ia 





the assassination. Indeed, he said, “I am 
proud of it because the cause of religion 
was at stake.” Nonetheless, his court-ap- 
pointed attorney entered a plea of not 
guilty on the ground that Islambuli did not 
feel that he had committed a crime. 
Charged with murder are Islambuli and 
three other defendants alleged to have 
been on the hit team: an engineer, the 
owner of a bookshop, and a reserve army 
sergeant who had won an award for 
marksmanship. Also on trial were 20 oth- 
er Muslim fundamentalists, who are 
charged in a 754-page indictment with of- 
fenses that include conspiracy and provid- 
ing weapons for the plotters. 

Throughout the trial, which has been 
closed except for two brief public sessions, 
the defendants have been confined in a 
large steel-barred cage. One defendant, 
who is still suffering from wounds in- 
curred in the attack on Sadat, lies on a 
stretcher on the floor. When not in the 
courtroom, the defendants are kept in soli- 
tary confinement. Their attorneys 
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In the courtroom, the defendants watch and comment on the proceedings from behind bars 
The defense: a killing that was justified because of a corrupt and repressive regime. } 


charged at the opening of the trial that 
they had been beaten and tortured. Last 
week, however, they seemed in good spir- 
its, clasped copies of the Koran and called 
out to relatives in the courtroom. 

The defense is expected to mountanat- 
tack against Sadat’s regime as having been 
corruptand repressive, while attempting to 
show that his killing was justified because 
he deviated from Islam. “Sadat wasa dicta- 
tor,” said Defense Attorney Ragaie Atteya. 
“He closed all channels of legal recourse. 
He allowed no democracy or freedom of 
the press.” 

To show that Sadat’s government was 
tyrannical, Atteya will try to call as wit- 
nesses some of the 1,536 people who were 
summarily arrested and imprisoned dur- 
ing the late President’s September crack- 
down on dissidents. As for the defendants, 
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hesaid, “They asked me todefend them not 
as persons but asa cause. They are sure they 
are going to their deaths.” 

Meanwhile, in a bold effort to promote 
political reconciliation in the country, 
President Hosni Mubarak, Sadat’s succes- 
sor, last week released 31 prominent fig- 
ures arrested by Sadat. Among them were 
five former Cabinet officials and Moham- 
med Heikal, a former editor of the daily A/ 
Ahram. In an extraordinary gesture, Mu- 
barak had them brought directly from pris- 
on to the presidential palace to meet with 
him. Said Heikal afterward: “Thisisa great 
thing. It is the first timea President receives 
freed political prisoners and talks tothem.” 
Deputy Prime Minister Ahmed Fuad Mo- 
hieddin explained that Mubarak “feels the 
release of this group will open a new chap- 
ter on the political stage.” Those released 
were allowed to resume political activities, 
and some opposition leaders noted with 
surprise that they were being granted time 
on television to discuss their views. That 
rarely happened during Sadat’s reign. 
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A Quiet Little Memorandum 





Vague though it is, a U.S.-Israeli pact stirs up trouble 


he brief 700-word document was 

signed without fanfare by Israeli De- 
| fense Minister Ariel Sharon and US. Sec- 
| retary of Defense Caspar Weinberger at 
an informal dinner at the National Geo- 
graphic Society in Washington. The occa- 
sion was so low-key that neither the press 
nor television was invited. And, in what 
seemed an extraordinarily calculated ef- 
fort to play down the whole affair, the 
Pentagon failed even to give its customary 
| briefing afterward. Sharon pronounced 
himself pleased nonetheless. “The agree- 
ment is a very wide one,” he declared. “It 
covers everything.” But by the time he ar- 
rived back in Jerusalem, the quiet agree- 





(AWACS) planes to Saudi Arabia. It was 
also hoped that the document would en- 
able the Israeli government to accept 
more easily European participation in the 
Multinational Force and Observers 
(M.F.O.) that is to police the Sinai after Is- 
rael withdraws from Egyptian territory 


| next April, as provided in the Camp Da- 


vid accords. That, apparently, it did. Late 
last week the U.S. and Israel issued a joint 
statement that was expected to clear the 


| way for the inclusion of European troops 


(about 400 in all from Britain, France, Ita- 
ly and The Netherlands). Israel had op- 
posed the troops because the European 
Community’s 1980 Venice Declaration 





Sharon and Weinberger sign U.S.-Israeli agreement on strategic cooperation 








| ment had touched off an uproar in Israel 
that threatened the government of Prime 
Minister Menachem Begin. It also made 

| many Israelis more unhappy than ever 
about their government’s handling of rela- 
tions with the U.S 


The document wasa “memorandum of 
understanding” on strategic cooperation | 


between the U.S. and Israel. Although it 

was the first such agreement ever signed by 
the two countries, there was little that was 
newor substantive in it,at least from Wash- 
ington’s point of view. It commits the U.S. 
and Israel to “act cooperatively and in a 
| timely manner” to deal with any threat to 
| the region’s security caused by the Soviet 
Union or by Soviet-controlled forces that 
might be introduced into thearea. No Arab 
country is ever mentioned as a threat to Is- 
rael’s security. 

The Reagan Administration clearly 
intended that the agreement would help 
| assuage Israeli anger over the sale of US. 

Airborne Warning and Control System 
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No press, no television, no briefing, but a furious debate in the Knesset 


calls for the “association” of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization with Middle 
East peace negotiations. The joint state- 
ment affirms that the Camp David ac- 
cords are the basis for the creation of the 
peace-keeping force and participation in 
it. The Israeli Cabinet conditioned its ap- 
proval on European acceptance of the 


terms, but U.S. officials did not believe | 


this would present a problem. 

The memorandum of understanding, 
ironically, proved to be a far thornier issue 
in Israel than the agreement on the Sinai 
peace-keeping force. No sooner was the 


text published than it ran into a storm of | 


protest. Four opposition parties in the Is- 
raeli Knesset, ranging from the left to the 
far right, united in an effort to oppose the 
agreement. With four Cabinet ministers 
traveling out of the country, opposition 
leaders saw a chance to overturn the two- 
seat majority that Begin’s Likud coalition 
holds in the parliament, and they called 


| for a vote of no confidence. Fearing that 
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the government could fall, Likud leaders | 
devised a scheme to push back the hour of 

the Knesset session from 11 a.m. until 
5 p.m., which would give traveling Cabi- 
net ministers time to return to Israel. Furi- 
ous at the ploy, the Labor Party countered 
with an appeal to the Supreme Court. The 
court turned it down, and the debate on 


| the joint agreement finally got under way 


at 5:30 p.m. By the time it concluded five 
hours later, Likud had successfully defeat- | 
ed a consolidated no-confidence motion 
by a vote of 57 to 53. 

Opponents of the memorandum of un- 
derstanding, including some in Begin’s 
government, argued that it ties Israel to 
the US. in an explicit anti-Soviet pact 
while failing to mention the security 
threat from Israel’s Arab neighbors. They 
feared that naming the Soviet Union as Is- 
rael’s principal foe made Jerusalem a par- 
ty to the conflict between the superpowers 
and could dampen efforts to improve Isra- 
el’s own relations with Moscow. It was 
also thought that the pact might further 
hinder emigration of Soviet Jews to Israel, 
a flow that has already dropped from a 
peak of 4,500 per month in September 
1979 to 380 last month. Complained a 
senior foreign ministry official: “Sharon 
and his people just didn’t do their 
homework.” 

At the beginning of the talks, the Is- 
raeli defense ministry presented the Pen- 
tagon with a 29-page booklet that con- 
tained a sweeping list of military 
commitments. Above all, the Israelis 
wished the pact to be a treaty that would 
be binding on future U.S. Administra- 
tions. Although Sharon later declared that 
he got “what we wanted,” he had earlier | 
expressed dissatisfaction with it Editori- 
alized the Jerusalem Post: “A close scruti- 
ny of the document shows that it repre- 
sents a humiliating climb-down for Begin 
and his defense minister from the high 
hopes that had originally been pinned on 
strategic cooperation with the U.S.” 


ven though Israel’s Arab neighbors 

were not mentioned in the agreement, 
they were quick to denounce it, if only to 
defiect attention from the disarray in their 
own ranks following the breakdown of the 
previous week’s Arab summit in Fez, Mo- | 
rocco. Syrian Foreign Minister Abdel Ha- | 
lim Khaddam told U.S. Special Envoy 
Philip Habib, who was back in the region 
for another round of diplomacy last week, 
that the U.S.-Israeli agreement meant that 
the U.S. “has no more right to play any me- 
diation or arbitration role.” But Habib had 
three hours of “warm and friendly” talks 
with Syrian President Hafez Assad, before 
continuing his shuttle to Jordan, Israel and 
Saudi Arabia. The Saudi stop may be cool 
Three state-controlled newspapers pub- 
lished strong front-page condem- 
nations of the memorandum that had 
been signed so quietly over dinner in | 
Washington. —By Marguerite Johnson. | 
Reported by David Aikman/Jerusalem and | 
Johanna McGeary/Washington 
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ve everyone 
jrawing 


The Honda Accord 4-Door Sedan has 
always had tremendous drawing power. 

Both in the way it attracts loyal owners. And 
draws favorable comparison between itself and 
cars costing much more. 

i Kor 1982, the Accord draws ahead. We've up- 
graded the interior to make it even more elegant. 
It’s roomier inside and more comfortable. Its 
quieter, too. The trunk has more interior space. 
And so does the gas tank. 
The mileage story is also drawn out 
this vear. With the 5-speed, a gallon of 
gas takes you an EPA estimated 










30) miles, and estimated 41 miles highway. 

Use 30 mpg for comparison. Your mileage 
may vary according to weather, speed or length 
of trip. And you can expect actual highway mile- 
age to be less. California mileage will be lower. 

You can expect the list of standard equip- 
ment to be more, however. Cruise control is new 
and standard. As are instrument warning lights. 
And now a warning chime alerts you when the 
halogen headlights are left on. 

There's still our proven front-wheel drive. 
Rack and pinion steering. 4-wheel independent 
suspension. And variable-assist power steering. 
Steel-belted radials are wider for a smoother ride 
and better handling. And the power-assisted 
brakes have larger discs up front. 

Something few others can copy Is 
Honda’s simple philosophy of building cars 
that work the way they're designed to 

work. Which may account for Honda's 
impressive resale value. 
On that, we draw the line. 


We make it simple. 











Now You Can ChooseThe 
Way You Want To Pay. Worldwide. 


If you want to pay in full each H you want to pay with money | If you want a travelers cheque 
month—or in monthly install-| from your checking or savings | with a name and reputation 
ments—Visa gives you that | account—without the prob- | that means acceptance world- 
choice. If you want cash, it’s | lems of using a personal wide, carry Visa Travelers 
available to Visa cardhold- | check, there’sa Visacard | Cheques. And, should you 
ers at over 100,000 financial | that works like a check. ever lose them, Visa Trav- 


offices, worldwide. You can get cash, too— elers ere are backed 
around town or in over 140 | by a worldwide refund 
countries. system. 


You can have it the way you wantit withVISA. 


service available at the option of participating financial institutions. 




















CHINA 
Hard Times 


Peking outlines new reforms 





raditionally, the Chinese govern- 

ment’s public pronouncements were 
exercises in bombast, filled with declara- 
tions of “great victory” and “excellent situ- 
ations” on all fronts. But last week, when 
| the 3,202delegates tothe National People’s 
Congress assembled in Peking for their an- 
| nual meeting, self-congratulations were at 
| a minimum. Instead, the top leaders de- 
picteda country facinga long period ofeco- 
nomic austerity. 

The underlying message was reaffir- 
mation of the policy firstadopted by the Pe- 
king leadership in 1979 to reverse the un- 
| sound and unrealistic plans that were 
formulated earlier in a race to achieve the 
| so-called four modernizations of post-Mao 
China: industry, agriculture, defense, and 
science and technology. Both foreign busi- 
| nessmen and the Chinese, Peking’s leaders 
insisted last week, should abandon any fur- 
| ther hopes for a quick economic boom 

To be sure, the congress 
delegates were informed of 
some “great achievements” 
in the country’s economic 
readjustment policy. Light 
industry, for instance, was 
up this year by 12% and 
» there were impressive in- 
creases in rural incomes. 
Moreover, Finance Minister 








egates that China’s budget 
deficit for 1981 will fall to $1.6 billion, down 
from $8 billion last year. But heavy indus- 
_ trial output declined by 5% from last year 
| And the nation’s overall growth rate was 
only 3%, far too sluggish for a country with 
an estimated per capita income of $250 
annually. 
Moreover, the reduced deficit has been 
achieved by one of the most severe spend- 
ing cutbacks imposed by any nation in re- 
cent history. Expenditures for capital con- 





Wang Binggian told the del- | 


Rows of VIP limousines parked outside the Great Hall of the People, Peking 





were canceled or postponed to save money. 


| China’s future. Zhao’s report, so lengthy 


| ic prospects.” With the short-term out- 
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struction, for example, declined from $32 
billion in 1980, to $22 billion this year, a | 
drop of nearly one-third. In the first half of 
this year alone, more than 1,500 projects 


At the same time, despite China’s pleas for 
other countries tospend more on defense to 
guard against Soviet “hegemonism,” 
Wang announced that China’s military 
budget will fall below $10 billion this year,a 
decline of 12% from 1980—and more than 
25% since 1979 


he main event of the congress was an 
address by Premier Zhao Ziyang on 


that it took two days to deliver, revealed 
that during the next five years China will 
engage in a major effort to streamline 
what he called the country’s “bloated, 
overlapping, administrative structure.” 
The monumentally inefficient bureaucra- 
cy, which can trace its beginnings to Con- 
fucius’ time, has survived wars, political 
upheaval and even the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. Today, it is estimated that China has 
as many as 20 million civil servants. 

In other areas, Zhao announced that 
China will soon take bids from foreign 
companies for drilling in the country’s 
promising offshore oilfields. He also con- 
firmed that China will try to keep its 
domestic oil production above 100 million 
tons annually, to offset increased 
demand. 

To China’s would-be liberals, Zhao 
issued a stern warning: no departure from 
socialism or disobedience of the party will 
be tolerated. But he reserved his strongest 
rebuke for the leadership itself, accusing 
the bureaucracy, “with its timidity, iner- 
tia and obstructionism,” of placing Chi- 
nese long-term development in jeopardy 
He touted current policies, citing wage 
hikes for some workers and an increase in 
savings deposits in both urban and rural 
areas as “a sure sign of higher living stan- 
dards and confidence in China’s econom- | 


look so gloomy, long-term promise was 
the best Zhao had to offer. 5 
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UNITED NATIONS 
Kurt Reply 
Waldheim bows out—for now 
AS an ordeal by secret ballot, the exer- 
cise had become as exhausting as the 
US. presidential primary system. Sixteen 
times in the course of five weeks, the 15 
members of the United Nations Security 
Council had cast their votes for U.N. Sec- 
retary-General. Just as many times, the 
necessary nine countries had voted to re- | 
elect the urbane Austrian incumbent, 
Kurt Waldheim, 62, who has held the job 
for two five-year terms. And on each occa- 
sion, the People’s Republic of China had 
blocked a Waldheim victory by exercising 
its veto power. Finally Waldheim ap- 
peared to give in. In a letter last week to 
the December Security Council President 
Olara Otunnu of Uganda, the Secretary- 
General wrote that “in order to facilitate 
the task of the council,” he was withdraw- 
ing his name from the next round of bal- 
loting, which could take place next week. 
The next move seemed to depend on 
Waldheim’s challenger on each of the pre- 
vious ballots, Tanzanian Foreign Minister 
Salim Ahmed Salim, 39. But the imbroglio 
may continue right up to 
and perhaps beyond the 
Dec. 31 expiration of Wald- 
heim’s current term. 

Waldheim wanted to be- 
come the first Secretary- 
General to hold the job for 
three consecutive terms. His 
re-election has been op- 
posed by China and other 
developing countries that Waldheim 
want a Third World repre- 
sentative to hold the job. The possibility of 
Salim’s election is opposed by the US., 
which has vetoed him five times when he 
tooattained the nine votes necessary forthe | 
job. (Council members could, and did, vote 
for both candidates.) The U.S. position, put 
by Ambassador tothe U.N. Jeane Kirkpat- 
rick, is that any Secretary-General “who 
would further politicize [the organization] 
would mean the kiss of death.” The U.S 
would vote against Salim again if the coun- 
cil decides to hold another round of ballot- 
ing with him as the sole candidate. 

If the Security Council remains sty- 
mied, it was intimated that Waldheim 
would assent to an extension of his term, 
possibly for a year or two, as a kind of 
compromise. Technically, there is little 
time left on the U.N. calendar for that or 
any other sort of arrangement, since the 
General Assembly, which must ratify the 
choice, is scheduled to adjourn on Dec 
15. But delegates can still decide to cut 
into their Christmas holidays and extend 
the session. In that event, it appears 
likely that one of the body’s most impor- 
tant decisions in years will be made 
in typical U.N. fashion: at the last min- 
ute, and through byzantine cloakroom 
. 
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MERCENARIES 


No Grounding the Geese 





South Africa spares the leaders of a coup attempt 


he atmosphere in the Pretoria court- 

room last week was hardly serious. The 
five defendants, decked out in colorful 
beach shirts and khakis, smiled and waved 
to security policemen as they appeared 
briefly in the dock to be freed on bail. They 
had good reason to be happy. Despite inter- 
national anger, the South African govern- 
ment opted to deal lightly, almost casually, 
with their crime: the hijacking ofan Air In- 
dia jetliner the previous week, after an 
abortive attempt to overthrow the socialist 
government of Seychelles. 

A Cabinet meeting earlier endorsed 
the unconditional freeing of 39 of the 44 
mercenaries, who were warned to keep a 
low profile and not to discuss the coup at- 
tempt. The other five, including the raid’s 
leader, Colonel Michael (“Mad Mike’) 
Hoare, 62, a veteran mercenary who 
achieved renown ofa sort in the Congo dur- 
ing the ’60s, got off lightly. Instead of being 
charged with hijacking, which could have 
brought a mandatory sentence of five to 30 
years, the five were accused of kidnaping, a 

| lesser crime with no mandatory penalty. 


| threats,” two of the five arrested merce- 
naries were paraded for a programmed 
press conference. Fated for a show trial 
| and under heavy guard, they wore hand- 
cuffs that bit into their wrists. To no one’s 
surprise, they accused former Seychelles 
President James Mancham, exiled after 
René’s successful 1977 coup, of arranging 
the raid. Mancham denied the charge, but 


| his denial was damaged when one of the 
| arrested mercenaries was found to have a 


tape recording of his voice intended for 
broadcast after a successful coup. 

The incident offered a fascinating 
glimpse into the world of the modern mer- 
cenary. The men who bungled the Sey- 
chelles coup are the new breed of Hoare’s 
legendary Wild Geese*: would-be soldiers 
of fortune, usually of right-wing persua- 
sion, who fought for pay in Mozambique or 


| *Hoare adopted the Wild Goose emblem for his com- 
mandos in the Congo, and it became notorious in 1964 
when the mercenaries “liberated” Stanleyville from 
the “Simba” rebels. 





Moreover, the charge may not stick, since | 


the mercenaries apparently had no inten- 
tion of holding the passengers for ransom. 
The unexpected leniency was immedi- 


ately assailed at homeand abroad. Opposi- | 


tion Member of Parliament Brian Bamford 
described the release as “scandalous” and 
insisted that it would “add fuel to suspi- 

| cions about South Africa’s involvement.” 
The U.S. State Department drew attention 
toa 1978 pact between seven major indus- 
trialized nations that would cutair flights to 
countries that harbor hijackers. As expect- 
ed, the loudest protests came from Sey- 
chelles President Albert René. After for- 
lornly requesting extradition of the raiders, 
heasked the United Nations toconduct an 
inquiry and charged again that Pretoria 
had organized the coup. That accusation 
was buttressed by a Durban newspaper re- 
port that several of the mercenaries were 
South African policemen. 


Ethos 44 mercenaries who made it back 
to South Africa were doubly lucky. Of- 
ficials in Seychelles, a nation of 92 islands 
1,000 miles off the East African coast, say 
that there were 52 raiders in all. Some had 
apparently arrived in Mahé, the main is- 
| land, earlier and were lying low in hotels 
| when the main body of mercenaries land- 
| ed, posing as rugby players. The coup was 
| then triggered prematurely when a merce- 
nary’s gun was discovered. Since the ensu- 
ing airport shootout, at least 500 visiting 
tourists have been confined to the islands’ 
luxury hotels. Five mercenaries have been 
arrested, leaving perhaps three others 
dead or hiding in the hills from the con- 
| tinuing security dragnet. 
} Last week, amid offers from Libyan 
Leader Muammar Gaddafi to provide 
troops to protect Seychelles “from U‘S. 
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| ty cartridges are lined above the counter 


| decadence.” “They are disgusted with 


| cally aware. They think that everything 
| They are not very sharp intellectually, 


Angola and staged coup attempts in the 
Camores or Dominica. Most of those in- 
volved in the Seychelles operation proba- 
bly did not know who backed the job. They 
were simply paid $1,000 each to oust a left- 
ist regime, and promised a further $10,000 
if the coup succeeded. But they failed. 
“They were the fledglings, not the real 
Wild Geese. Maybe that’s how they came | 
to mess it up,” says Douglas Lord, a Johan- 

nesburg store manager and veteran of the 

Congo mercenary campaign. “But the fact | 
is that nowadays there are more potential | 
Wild Geese around than back in the ’60s.” 


ho are these new mercenaries? 

Some are gun freaks, dropouts from 
society trying to live out macho fantasies. 
But not many. Most are young, white 
Western veterans of their countries’ elite 
armed forces—such as the U.S.’s Green 
Berets and Britain’s Special Air Service. 
They are Italians, Germans, former Rho- 
desians and South Africans, all “fit young 
men,” as Hoare’s original newspaper ad 
for the Wild Geese put it, “looking for em- 
ployment with a difference.” 

The typical mercenary adopts his le- 
thal trade out of boredom, joblessness or 
rightist political views. He misses the ex- 
citement and discipline of military life 
and seeks a quick fortune. Many are read- 
ers of Soldier of Fortune, a U.S. magazine 
that specializes in the trade of war. The 
publication serves as a bridge between idle | 
mercenaries and potential employers. 
Says Publisher Robert K. Brown: “It’s the 
‘outs’ that want ‘in’ who do the hiring.” 
There are probably thousands of men 
available at any one time across the globe 
for mercenary operations, Brown believes. 
“They see a just cause. And they are men 
that are born to fight, who like to ply their 
trade and enjoy the challenge.” 

Between combat jobs, the mercenaries 
are photographers, actors, accountants 
and farmers. They practice unarmed com- 
bat, play war games on the weekends and 
hang around certain cafés and bars of 
southern Africa and Western Europe wait- 
ing for contracts through the grapevine. A 
typical hangout in Brussels advertises | 
“Simba, the beer of Katanga.” Inside,emp- 


and photos of mercenaries cover the walls. 

Some of the mercenaries who haunt 
the place use right-wing watchwords 
like “dignity,” “honor” and “Western 


Western society and want to prevent the 
Soviets from taking possession of Afri- 
ca,” says the owner, a former merce- 
nary. Adds a Belgian journalist who 
covers the mercenary beat: “They are 
often out of work, racist but not politi- 


is the fault of the migrant workers. 


are fascinated by weapons and very 
much into the cult of strength, viril- 
ity and male camaraderie.” Eventually, 
the mercenary ethos becomes a way of 
life. For some, it is also a way of 
death. —By Jay D. Palmer. Reported by 
Peter Hawthorne /Johannesburg 
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Make bread with an Apple. 

Even if your company has a big computer 
system, you could probably do your job 
betterfastersmarter with an Apple Personal 
Computer sitting on your desk. 

Which is why Pete Zezima thought it 
would be a fine idea to put Apples in almost 
every department at Pepperidge Farm. 

Marketing4ales managers use them for 
forecasting and sales analysis. 








Financial managers use them to spot 
trends and plan contingencies. = 

Production/planning _ 
managers use them for cost 
analysis and scheduling — 
and even to figure out how 
many apples fe other kind) should go in 
those delicious turnovers. 

Of course, Apples wouldnt replace the 
big computers most companies need to operate. 

But they do put computing power in the 
hands of the individual. And this helps mana- 
gers do their jobs faster and more efficiently. 

Apple invented the personal computer 
and specializes in nothing but. Theres more 
software available for Apples than for any other 
system you can buy. And Apple has the most 
full service dealers in the industry. 

Get in touch with one. 

And learn how to make dough and save 
bread at the same time. 


a 
The personal computer. @opplie 


Computer Inc., 10260 Bandley Dr., Cupertino, CA 95014, 








For the authorized dealer nearest y all (800) 538-9696. In Calitornia, call (SOO) 9238.0 
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| Design 





| nusband and every other possible target, 


Mirroring American Taste 





he Christmas cards we put on our 

mantels and tuck in our venetian 
blinds are not just greetings from relatives, 
friends, would-be friends and dry clean- 
ers. They are mirrors of American cul- 
ture—the neighborly and the utopian, the 
tacky and the cutesie, the schmaltzy and 
the smutty, the corny and the phony, the 
humorous and the sentimental. Lately 
there are also some fresh and appealing 
designs, as well as good art, old and new. 

The reflections are accurate. The 
greeting card industry, displaying its 
products on open racks, has developed an 
inventory system that keeps a close tab on 


card publishers carefully test their designs 
before they are put on the market. Christ- 
mas cards in effect are 
produced on demand. 

All of this dogged 
marketing research 
and the mass produc- 
tion that follows stifle 
adventure and artistic 
convictions. The man- 

ufacturers and design- 
ers of many things we 
need or would like 
to have—automobiles, 
furnishings, greeting cards—keep asking 
us what we want. And what we want is 
what we get. Designers design in a mirror 
and so lock our society in a hall of mirrors. 
There is no advance into ideas we do not 
know about. This method of operation has 
ruined Detroit. Foreign car manufactur- 
ers were more adventurous and gave us 
designs we never knew we wanted. 

We do know we want more religion in 
our Christmas greetings. According to the 
industry, the demand for religious cards 
has sharply increased in the past ten 
years. They now constitute from 25% to 
30% of the 3 billion Christmas cards that 
will be sold this year by Hallmark, which 
claims the largest share of the Christmas 
market. While religion is in, Santa seems 
to be ho-ho-ho-ing himself out of popular 


lately, so good riddance. 

Nostalgia is up, conveying everything 
from Early American to the 1950s. A card 
depicting a 40-year-old trolley car diner 
could be one of this year’s bestsellers. The 
superbestseller, surpassing all other art- 
ists, remains Nostalgia-Monger Norman 
Rockwell. (A favorite is a horrified Junior 
watching Santa dropping his beard as he 
kisses Mom and thus reveals himself as 
Dad.) 

There is cheer for the country’s may- 
ors: the number of Christmasy cityscapes 
has sharply increased. Interest in Oriental 
| designs is growing. As T shirts and bump- 





the public’s likes and dislikes. Greeting | 





favor. He has been getting silly and vulgar | 





Christmas cards tell us religion is up, but Santa is down 
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Mostly cutesie, but some good design 
The season's greetings reflect our culture. 











er stickers have shown us, Americans like 
to advertise their ideological beliefs on 
their cards. The word peace, blandly pre- 
sented with and without political or reli- 
gious symbolism, continues to ring loud 
and clear on this year’s messages. (Miss 
Piggy cards keep inspiring us to “grab for 
all the goodies you can get!”’) 

The average buyer of 90% of all 
Christmas and holiday cards, reports the 
National Association of Greeting Card 
Publishers, is a 33-year-old woman. She 
buys an average of two boxes of 25 identi- 
cal cards, plus a selection of ten different 
special cards “For a wonderful mother,” a 
“Very special friend,” teacher, preacher, 
sweetheart, darling, son, daughter and 





| tels or Cinderella Rambler 


| ness, Some of the lyrical snow scenes look 





imprinted with sentiments such as “Wish- 
es for you . . . all the year through.” In re- | 
cent years increasing numbers of cards 
have also been especially designed for 
blacks and Hispanics, featuring smiling 
black faces and Spanish inscriptions. 
Printed in full, deep colors on acetate, they 
tend toward solemn glossiness. 

The design of all these conventional 
Christmas cards is—what? Let’s say, con- 
ventionally mediocre. They are as unaf- 
fected by contemporary art, technology 
and the world around us as traditionally 
styled dining rooms in roadside chain mo- 
interiors. 
There is no evidence of changing at- 
titudes or values, of the switch from 
double martinis to white wine, ca- 
nasta to video games and street 
cruisers to compacts. 

The religious greetings often 
come in oversized, lined envelopes, 
replete with embossed gold and sil- 
ver foil, foldouts, cutouts and il- 
lustrations that are not even 

close to the improving 

artistic quality of 

America’s __ liturgical 

art. The bells, holly, 

candles, _ poinsettias, 
2 angels and Christmas 
\ trees in this gaudy 
_— genre are the graphic 
equivalents of Silent 
Night, Holy Night blar- 
ing from the loud- 
speakers of a bargain basement. 

What passes for cute rarely is. Puppies 

in Santa caps smack of Reddi-Wip sweet- 


spray-painted with the stuff. Most humor- 
ous cards are slapstick. And from the kit- 
tens, puppies and piggies with red ribbons 
on their tails we progress to toilet tissue | 
with Merry Christmas all over it. Six dol- 
lars fora pack of four. The kinky cards they 
sell in West Hollywood would make Linda 
Lovelace blush. Merry Christmas, indeed! 
Graphic Designer Massimo Vignelli says, 
“Like all floods, the flood of greeting cards 
has become a national disaster.” 

No. A disaster it is not. One might ar- 
gue that the more disastrous disaster is the 
gap between the highbrow snob appeal of 
such designers as Vignelli, Herb Lubalin or 
Frank DeVinoand the middlebrow taste of 
Middle America. Few top designers are 
able to bridge that gulf with top design. 

One first-rate designer, Ivan Cher- 
mayeff, has created outstanding Christ- 
mas card designs that are also big sellers, 
as if to prove that excellence need not be a 
handicap. Chermayeff's cards show sim- 
ple themes, such as Christmas tree decora- 





| tions, angels and even Santa, which every- 


one associates with Christmas. He 
presents them in jubilant colors in the 
manner of Matisse cutouts. His “Angel 
and Dove” has sold some 4 million copies, 
making it one of the world’s most wanted | 
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Christmas cards. Says Chermayeff: “My 
designs are carriers for what I believe 
Christmas should be all about—the deliv- 
ery of personal messages. They are covers 
| for personal greetings, for saying helloata 
| friendly time of the year.” 


To American Artists Group, formed 
nearly 50 years ago, offers cards of well- 
known painters and designers, including 
Chermayeff, Stanford Brod and Vincent 
Hartgen. The group plans to reissue cards 


Sloan and Grant Wood. The abstract 
avant-garde never got an ink blotch on this 
market. Says Artists Group President Mar- 


not. 

As more shoppers are discovering, re- 
productions of old masters are another es- 
cape from the hall of mirrors. The Hall- 
mark collection has included Raphael, 
Rembrandt and Botticelli. Museum shops 
are becoming more crowded—and enter- 
prising—every season. Art reproductions 
somehow demand a personal message. 
| The trend is toward handwritten notes ei- 
ther on Christmas cards or on special 
holiday stationery in Christmasy colors. 
Mimeographed family letters are going 
out of fashion. Christmas card lists are 
getting shorter. Increased postage un- 
doubtedly has a bearing on this. In addi- 
tion, more women have jobs and do not 
| want to spend long hours sending cards to 
many of the same people they see day af- 
ter day. 

Despite the mirrors and the sham, 
the season’s greetings seem to become 
more personal and more meaningful. 
We may send fewer cards in the future, 
but we won't stop sending them. Presi- 

dent Reagan, for example, will send out 
| 60,000 cards adorned with a reproduc- 
tion of Jamie Wyeth’s Christmas Eve at 
the White House as his holiday greeting. 
As Martin Dash said, “You can’t deco- 
rate your tree or your mantel with a 
telephone call.” —By Wolf Von Eckardt. 
Reported by Dorothy Ferenbaugh/New York 
with other U.S. bureaus 





Wyeth’s Christmas Eve at the White House 
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tin Dash: “Christmas is romantic and | @ 
friendly. Jackson Pollock paintings are | 











Video 








Saved by the Numbers 





A few handy stats for the home revolution 


Ss © maybe you're not one of the 2.8 mil- 
lion Americans who own a videotape 
machine. Maybe you don’t even live in 
one of the estimated 22 million households 
wired for cable. Does that mean you have 
to be silent while everyone else natters on 
with lofty ideas about the “video revolu- 
tion”? Absolutely not! Herewith a few 
handy statistics to toss into all the heady 
talk. Just two hints for beginners: never 
speak of Betamaxes (that’s not a generic 
term, it’s a Sony product name); and never 
call those dandy $1,000 gizmos videotape 
machines. They are VCRs, and never mind 
what the initials stand for. 


154.7%. The increase in VCR exports 
from Japan to the U.S. between August 
1980 and August 1981. Japan, which man- 
ufactures 95% of the machines, will pro- 
duce 20 million vcRs by the end of 1984, 


75% for Time Shift. No, this has nothing 
to do with productivity on an assembly 
line. It merely shows that, according to the 
Field Research Corp., three-quarters of 
the people who own VCRs use them to re- 
cord programs off the air and watch them 
at a later time. They then re-use the tape, 
thus erasing the program and undercut- 
ting the dire conjectures of the movie com- 
panies that VCR owners would stockpile 
films at home and stop going to the neigh- 
borhood Bijou. Some 75% of the VCR own- 
ers questioned did admit they had tape li- 
braries, but most meant 15 tapes or fewer. 
Only 23% said they were building sub- 


| stantial cassette libraries. 


$10 Billion by 1985. Projected factory 
sales of blank tape for the next few years. 
Big Mylar and big moola. Since most VCR 
owners now buy just 20 tapes, this figure 
allows not only for expectations of greater 








58 





machine sales but an increase in demand 
for prerecorded cassettes. 


20 Per Year. The mean number of prere- 
corded tapes rented by a VCR owner. In | 
1979, the smart money was still on soft- 
ware; prerecorded tapes will be like rec- 
ords, albeit (at an average price of $69) ex- 
pensive records. Nowadays the smart 
money has wised up, and the action has 
moved to rentals. Why pay the price to 
own Ordinary People when you can paya 
fraction of the cost (sometimes as little asa 
dollar a day) to rent it? Now the movie 
companies want in. “We couldn’t contin- 
ue to invest millions of dollars to feed this 
market and not get any of it back,” says 
Leon Knize, senior marketing vice presi- 
dent for Warner Home Video, explaining 
why his company has switched from a 

sales toa rental-only policy. 


$200 Million Tube Job. The investment 
RCA made in the video-disc machine and 
the amount it stands to lose if the discs do 
not catch on. The disc machine, unlike the 
tape, cannot copy; it can only play. It ex- 
cels as a teaching tool, but RCA has mar- 
keted it for consumer entertainment, | 
where it has fared poorly compared with 
tape. The bright hope is what vid whizzes 
call interactive discs. These can instruct 
the viewer in a variety of pursuits or, wired 
through a home computer, can let him 
seek specific help. On one prototype, for 
example, a viewer with a troublesome bi- 
cycle can pinpoint the malfunctioning 
part of a two-wheeler, and the disc will 
show him how to repair it. Unfortunately, 
RCA would have to redesign its existing 
machines to enable them to play these in- 
teractive discs. If interactives are indeed 
the salvation of disc machines, RCA’s are 
incompatible with the future. a 
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Ready or not, Hollywood is 
greasing the way for another 
John Travolta and Olivia Newton- 
John. Newcomers Michelle 


Pfeiffer and Maxwell Caulfield, 
both 22, have been cast in a se- 
quel to the $181 million block- 
buster musical Grease. With 
familiar Tinseltown inventive- 
ness, the new film has been ti- 


























Stapleton as Eleanor Roosevelt 


tled Grease 2. More than 500 
actors competed for the leads 
“There were so many talented 
people that it became just looks 
and chemistry,” concedes 
Pfeiffer, a looker. Caulfield, an 
Englishman who is married to 
Actress Juliet Mills, 40, feels the 
musical “will be as good as if 
not better than the original.” 
Says he, in the parlance of 
Grease'’s Rydell High School 
“It’s a really neat story.” 


| om 
Jean Stapleton met Eleanor 


Roosevelt only once, in 1953, | 


when the former First Lady 
| paid a backstage visit to the 
60 


Grease newcomers Maxwell Caulfield and Michelle Pfeiffer 


Chicago cast of Come Back, 


Little Sheba. “Everyone was so 


awed that she had to make all 

the small talk,” recalls TV’s 
| Edith Bunker. “And that 
smile. I could never forget it.” 
Evidently, she not only re- 
membered it but was able to re- 
produce it for a two-hour CBS 
special on Eleanor'’s first years 
as a U.N. delegate (1945-46) 
In fact, Londoners were 
stunned when they saw the ac- 





| tress’s commanding figure step 


out ofa period cab at Claridge’s 
Hotel. “Who's that?” asked 
one Briton. “That’s Eleanor 
Roosevelt,” a friend replied. 
Gasped the first: “I didn’t 
know she was still alive.” 


a 
Question: What soars high 
above a treetop with an open 
umbrella? Answer: Barbara 
(“Mary Poppins”) Bush. That's 


herself after braving high alti- 
tude and Washington rain to 
top the national Christmas tree 





the way the Second Lady billed | 





Lite stars Snell, Powell, Meredith, Madden, Spillane and Auerbach 


















with a star on the Ellipse south 
of the White House. To crown 
the 30-ft. Colorado Spruce, 
Bush was given a lift in a cher- 
ry picker. The task comes with 
her job, she says: “Vice Presi- 
dents’ wives go to funerals and 
top Christmas trees.” They do 
not, however, light the ever- 
greens. On Dec. 17, Ronald Rea- 
gan will perform that service. 


a 

“This is the most successful 
commercial in history, and it’s 
all done with amateurs,” boasts 
Mickey Spillane, detective nov- 
elist and sometime pitchman 
for Miller Lite beer. Spillane 
concedes, however, that the 
high jinks that accompany the 
filming “would drive regular 









Bush and tree—all spruced up for Christmas in the capital 


actors up the wall.” Last week 
| Spillane and pals gathered at a 





bowling alley in Teaneck, N.J., | 


to shoot another of the award- 
winning spots. Those present 
included Comedian Rodney 
Dangerfield, Actress Lee Mer- 
edith, Boston Celtics President 
Red Auerbach, former Oakland 
Raiders Coach John Madden, 
| ex-Baltimore Slugger Boog 
Powell and retired New York 


Jet Matt Snell. Off-camera the | 


jocks disputed the merits of 
their various sports. “The base- 


ball people make fun of foot- 


ball, and the football people 
make fun of baseball,” says 
Madden. None of the high 
spirits were brew-inspired, he 
said, adding: “We never drink 
the props.” 





On the Record 


Senator Orrin Hatch, Utah Re- 
publican, commenting on Gov- 


s| ernment regulations that pre- 


scribe the thickness of 
hamburger condiments: ‘I 
sleep so much better at night, 
knowing that America is pro- 


fast ketchup.” 


Stephen Sondheim, songwriter, 
directing a recording session of 
Merrily We Roll Along, his mu- 
sical that folded in two weeks 
“Sing it with disappointment 
rather than anger.” 


Sen. ee er Se 
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tected from thin pickles and | 





Brezhnev at his villa this summer 


He has outlasted 
the rulers who were his con 
temporaries and governed the 
world’s largest country longer 
than anyone but Stalin. Yet the 
private life of Leonid Brezhnev 
like that of most Soviet higher 
ups, is among the most careful 





ly guarded of state secrets 
There are no handy biographi 
cal sources in the Soviet Union 
When Brezhnev came to power 
in 1964, Westerners were un- 
able at first to determine 
even the basic facts. Was his 


wife named Lyudmila or Vic- 





toria? (It is the latter.) Did he 
have two children or three? 
(Western sources say three 


though Soviet references list 


only two.) 


The Soviet President with Great-Granddaughter Galya near the Black Sea, voting with Wife Victoria in 1979, and with both in the Crimea 


most of 


Looking pensive in the fields of a small village near Moscow, in autumn 


Pictorial glimpses of the So 
viet first family are also hard to 
come by. Victoria, 74, is rarely 
seen in public. This month 
however, TASS released several 
informal photographs of the 
President, some of them en fa 
mille. The portraits 
sull 
happen to coincide with 


ofaseem 
ingly contented 
man 


vigorous 





wr 








the renewal of Soviet-Ameri- 
can limitation talks in 
Geneva, but the timing was gov 
erned by theapproach of Brezh 
nev’s 75th birthday, on Dec. 19 
Three of the photos were 
taken at his Crimean retreat on 
the Black Sea. The villa 


arms 


neve! 


seen by Western journalists, Is 
at historic Livadiya, site of the 


1979 





1945 Yalta 
Soviet vacations 
each summer, lengthening his 
stays as he grows older 

To adorn the public album 
of his private life, he has cho- 
Galya, 8, his only great- 
grandchild. The Brezhnevs 
children are Galina, about 50 
once married to a circus ani 
mal trainer and now the wife of 
Yuri Churbanov, First Deputy 


The 
there 


Conference 
leader 


sen 


Minister of Internal Affairs 
Yuri, 48, a Deputy Foreign 
Trade Minister; and Mikhail 


44. a journalist of whom little ts 


known. There are three grand 
children: Yuri’s sons Leonid 
25, and Andrei, 20, and Ga- 


lina’s daughter Victoria (Ga 
lya’s mother). Brezhnev seems 
to have spent little time with 


them. In a candid moment, he 
once talked about his relation- 
ship with his son Yuri. “We 
don’t see each other much 
said Brezhnev ‘because of 
work—his and mine 


By Claudia Wallis 
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Newswatch/Thomas Griffith 
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Taking His Case to the Network Torquemadas 


Te something very disquieting about the way the 
Richard V. Allen affair has been handled—by him, by 
the White House, by the press. As Allen spent a much publi- 
cized week, dangling in the wind and calling attention to 
himself, the public could never be certain what it was being 
asked to decide, and why it should be the one left to decide. 
Much of the blame for this barbarous practice—of making 
controversial public figures clear themselves with public opin- 
ion before being restored to favor—goes back to Dwight Eisen- 
hower. Nixon’s was the first such trial by television, which 
took place 20 years earlier than Nixon’s greater trials in Wa- 
tergate. In 1952 he saved himself from being dropped as Ike’s 
running mate by making his maudlin Checkers speech. Nixon 
had one decided advantage over Allen. He persuaded the Re- 
publican Party to buy half an hour of prime television time, 
where he could make his pitch uninter- 


call-in programs, the Larry King show. Perhaps his toughest 
questioning came after Monday Night Football, where he ap- 
peared on an extended ABC Nightline that was on until 
1:25 a.m. He faced Sam Donaldson, who filled in for Ted 
Koppel. On Nightline, the camera watches over the inter- 
viewer's shoulder, while the target appears on a large screen, 
as if coming from somewhere a long way off. In this case it 
was a gimmick. Donaldson was in a below-ground studio in 
ABC’s Washington headquarters; Allen was in another studio 
upstairs in the same building. 

On the big screen, Allen’s face was impassive while he 
was bombarded by tough questions. If he showed none of the 
furtive, guilty-looking expressions of a Nixon, he also evi- 
denced none of the normal human embarrassment or resent- 
ment one might have expected. He presented an Opaque 

wursoce—was public face. Addressed as “Mr. Allen” 





rupted by hectoring reporters. For Allen 
to plead his case before the big audiences 
he wanted, he had to choose among the 
three networks’ powerful courts of inquisi- 
tion and had in return to face their male 
and female Torquemadas. Adroit in the 
arts of publicity, Allen chose NBC’s Meer 
the Press—because the questioners are at 
the other end of the studio and the ques- 
tioning is orderly and by turns. He brought 
them a scoop: he was taking an adminis- 
trative leave from his job because “it’s time 








throughout the interview, in arm’s length 
prosecutorial style, he first-named back 
(“,.. it. was unknown to me at that point, 
Sam”) like a prisoner hoping to curry fa- 
vor with his captor. The effect was self- 
demeaning. There were those who ad- 
mired his dogged imperturbability. 
Afterward, ABC got a number of calls crit- 
icizing Donaldson, who had done his job 
professionally. 

Always articulate, Allen should have 
been more convincing, but he lost sympa- 








that this case be aired in a responsible fo- Richard Allen on a midnight radio show 


rum.” Such a forum no half-hour televi- 

sion program could possibly be. Some of the asperity in the 
ensuing questions, particularly by NBC’s Andrea Mitchell. 
probably came from the press’s sense that it was being used asa 
conduit to serve Allen’s ends. Questioners rummaged once 
again through the familiar story of the unreported $1,000 Jap- 
anese tip and all the evasions and revisions since then. Marvin 
Kalb, coolly and skillfully closed the program with two pre- 
scient questions: “Do you feel that you have been wronged by 
anyone in this Administration?” 

“No,” 

“By the press?” 

“. .. Terribly irresponsible things have happened. At our 
house, which has been staked out every morning beginning at 
5:30 by media people, trees have been climbed to look in bed- 
room windows. An attempt was made to interview my six- 
year-old daughter on the way to school. I Stepped into a box 
of food garbage left by reporters one night. . .” 

Of course, no one should defend the tree climbing, the 
pestering of the child or the food garbage. But anyone who 
had watched Allen’s frequent cameos on camera the previous 
week might have concluded that Allen enjoyed parrying with 
reporters and fancied himself clever at it. Now, just as clever- 
ly, he was shifting his real problem—the investigation by the 
FBI, the reluctance of his colleagues and superiors to support 
him—to the press, which was reporting it. The invasion of his 
privacy by the press was regrettable, but not the source of his 
difficulties. 

Like a karate expert, Allen sought to use the resources of 
the press to upend it. In a media blitz, he made the morning 
talk shows (a CBS limo waited outside NBC’s Today show to 
take him on to CBs). He seemed to do best with television in- 
terviewers who knew the least about the facts. His blitz even 
extended to an appearance on one of those 1-to-5 a.m. radio 


thy by answers that were at times slippery 
and disingenuous. Heacknowledged a few 
“lapses in memory,” the kind anyone might have made about 
long-ago events. These he had corrected “after being peppered 
with questions by you and your colleagues”—again blaming 
his troubles on his coverage. But, as Donaldson rejoined, why 
should Allen’s memory need jogging when the FBI had been 
questioning him about these same events for nearly two 
months before the press even knew of them? 

“It sounds to many old Washington hands that the way 
is being paved to just ease you out permanently,” said Don- 
aldson. “I just wonder if you were worried about that?” But 
Allen had not let himself be drawn into commenting on su- 
periors who would not support him, and had thus forfeited 
any impression of complete candor; nor would he criticize a 
President who remarked, “We'll have to wait and see.” The 
decision would be the President’s once the “facts” were in, 
said Allen, and “neither you, nor I nor anyone else should 
prejudge it.” If this was the case, why was the public being 
subjected to Allen’s media blitz? 

And how was the public to judge? Was it theater, with 
the public as critics to assess the sincerity of his perfor- 
mance? Was it a confessional, with the public providing ab- 
solution? Or was it a trial? If so, the unruly court of public 
opinion was being asked to judge from conflicting testimony 
and insufficient evidence. 

As always in such cases, the press added its excesses to 
the event, such as the New York Post’s quickness to drone on 
about “Allengate,” in an unimaginative recall of Watergate, 
Koreagate, Lancegate and Billygate. But the press and the 
public remain outside parties in Allen’s case. As his “useful- 
ness” as National Security Adviser diminished with every 
day of this, his real problem was with an Administration that 
was reluctant to condemn him or clear him and seemed to be 
waiting for him to take a hint. 
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Economy & Business 


Gathering Gloom for Workers 


A spreading slump swells the long gray line of the unemployed 


Allis-Chalmers to lay off 1,300 in Missouri 

| «.. Smith-Corona to suspend output at 
three plants employing 3,450 ... Pennzoil 
to shut down all its copper and molybdenum 
operations. 


he business-page headlines last 


week were a relentless reminder of 


the gathering force of the current 
US. recession. With each passing day, the 
industrial landscape is increasingly 
marred by padlocked factory gates and 
smokeless smokestacks. Spreading from 
cotton mills in Georgia to lumber camps in 
Oregon, the slump has swiftly swelled the 
ranks of the jobless. The Labor Depart- 
ment announced last week that Novem- 
ber’s unemployment rate rose again, to 
8.4%, the highest level in six years, up from 
8% in October and 7% in July. This means 
that about 9 million Americans and their 
families are facing the Christmas holidays 
without paychecks. Says Steve Kelly, 25, 
who was laid off by a sawmill in Horse Shoe 
Bend, Idaho, and must now support his 
wife and son on a $525-a-month unem- 








ployment benefit: “There's not much a guy 
can do. We have payments on the car, pick- 
up and house. After we buy food, we just 
pay some bills if we can. And if we can’t, 
well, we just can’t.” 

The trauma may grow much worse 
The Commerce Department reported last 
week that its index of leading economic 
indicators, which predicts future business 
trends, fell a steep 1.8% in October. Most 
forecasters, including Murray Weiden- 
baum, President Reagan's chief economic 
adviser, believe that unemployment will 
rise to about 9% before it eases next year, 
when business picks up again. That would 
equal the postwar record high set during 
the severe 1973-75 recession 

The downturn has been most devas- 
tating in two industries particularly sensi- 
tive to high interest rates: autos and hous- 
ing. Car production in December is 
scheduled to be 21% below last year’s al- 
ready depressed levels. The big automak- 
ers and their suppliers have laid off some 
600,000 employees, With housing starts at 


their lowest level in 15 years, the National | 





64 





that 20% of the nearly 5 million U.S. con- 
struction workers will be out of work this 
winter 

Industries that provide materials to 
the automakers and homebuilders are also | 
in serious trouble. Steel companies have 
idled about 50,000 employees, and the 
rubber industry has laid off some 10,000 
The timber business has toppled. In Ore- 
gon alone, 22,000 lumber workers have 
lost their jobs. Governor Victor Atiyeh has 
declared the industry to be in a “state of 
emergency” in an effort to qualify local 
businessmen for federal relief loans 


Association of Home Builders estimates 
| 
| 


he slump is moving rapidly to in- 

dustries as diverse as clothing and 

chemicals, furniture and food pro- 
cessing. Even high-technology firms, 
which once thought themselves to be im- 
mune from recession, are starting to feel 
squeezed. Two weeks ago, Nixdorf Com- 
puter of Waltham, Mass., let go 250 em- 
ployees, or 11% of its work force. The divi- 
sion of Exxon that makes computerized 
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typewriters and other office gear an- 
nounced last week that it was dismissing a 
fifth of its employees and shutting down a 
factory in Orlando, Fla. 

As always, the unemployment burden 
has fallen with disproportionate weight on 
those with the fewest skills and the least 
work experience. The jobless rate for 
blacks is 16.8%, a postwar record. In De- 
troit, where 26% of blacks are unem- 
ployed, despair runs especially deep. Says 
Leroy Johnson, 24, a welder laid off by 
Chrysler: “I haven't had any way of get- 
ting money together. I’m just wondering 
what to do.” For Detroit's black teen- 
agers, unemployment has surged to 68%, 
and community leaders fear that they are 
sitting on a smoldering powder keg of ur- 
ban unrest. 

Though joblessness is still most preva- 
lent among blue-collar workers, white- 
collar executives are becoming increas- 
ingly vulnerable. Trans World Airlines 
has trimmed its management staff by 21% 
since June, laying off 332 workers. Gener- 
al Motors said last week that it was re- 
viewing its salaried staff. Company 
insiders expect that perhaps as many as 
13,000 white-collar GM employees will 
get the ax. 

For older workers, both blue-collar 
and white-collar, the specter of unemploy- 
mentis chilling. Bill Collett, 54, of Melrose 
Park, IIl., has been searching futilely for a 
decent job since last January, when he was 
laid off as a quality control inspector at In- 
ternational Harvester. Says he: “Employ- 
ers keep telling me I'm overqualified, but I 
know it’s my age.” This week he will apply 
for work asa part-time locker-room atten- 
dant at a suburban Chicago Y.M.C.A. 


he unemployed can expect little in 

the way of new Government pro- 

grams from Washington. In sharp 
contrast to the situation in past recessions, 
the President and Congress are preoccu- 
pied with budget cuts and slowing inflation 
rather than fighting unemployment. Says 
Alan Greenspan, chief economic adviser 
to President Ford: “What I find startling 
about this downturn is that so few politi- 
cians are calling for federal job training or 
the extension of unemployment benefits. 
Five years ago, politicians would have been 
stumbling all over themselves to demand 
antirecession spending.” 

The Administration's only short-term 
strategy to combat the slump appears to 
be a series of polite public statements by 
President Reagan and Treasury Secretary 
Donald Regan recommending that the 
Federal Reserve Board loosen slightly its 
iron grip on the money supply. The board 
seems to be complying. Money growth has 
been up sharply in the past few weeks, and 
interest rates are finally falling. Last week 
the board lowered the discount rate, 
which is the interest it charges on loans to 
banks, from 13% to 12%. 

Yet the cost of money is unlikely to 
| sink much lower. Both the Reserve Board 

















Jobs Go Begging 


E ver shifting and complex, the U.S. 
economy cannot precisely match 
people and jobs even in the best of 
times, let alone now when sluggishness 
and slowdown have reduced overall 
employer demand for workers. This 
predicament shows up clearly in Labor 
Department statistics. In October, for 
example, 110,000 jobs went unfilled, 
even while the unemployment rate 


rose. 

Nearly all the openings were for 
blue-collar and clerical employees, 
those tracked most consistently by the 
Labor Department, using figures sup- 
plied by employment offices in all 50 
states. Thus the Government's figures 
exclude many white-collar profession- 
al jobs that are not listed with such of- 
fices, and the number of open jobs is ac- 
tually higher than reported. 

About 67,000 of the openings were 
in clerical and sales positions, and 
49,000 were in the service sector. In 
greatest demand were auto mechanics, 
clerk typists, restaurant cooks, materi- 
als handlers, secretaries and waitress- 
es. The job openings knew no geo- 
graphic bounds; employment in those 
fields was generally available through- 
out the U.S. 

In October, 643 arc welder’s jobs 
paying $4.11 to $9.88 an hour went 
unfilled, as did 315 jobs for electron- 
ics technicians, 1,279 openings for 
insurance sales agents and 532 slots 
for machinists at $4.16 to $9.80 an 
hour. - 
The upstate New York city of 
Binghamton showed a 25% increase 
in available jobs because defense-re- 
lated industries in the area have won 
new Government contracts, while the 
thriving Texas cities of Fort Worth, 
Longview and Midland had 15% in- 
creases because of greater petroleum 
activity and a construction boom. 
Even depressed Detroit, burdened 
with an estimated 112,000 laid-off 
auto workers, had openings for prac- 
tical nurses, receptionists, security 
guards, machinists and production 
assemblers. Jobs for construction 
workers were mainly available in 
such Sunbelt cities as Phoenix, 
Greenville, N.C., Houston and 
Tampa. 

The American economy in the late 
1980s is expected to have even more se- 
vere problems of worker shortages in 
some key industries. A Labor Depart- 
ment study shows that while the U.S. 
will need far fewer shoe repairmen, gas 
station operators and postal clerks by 
1990, it will be looking for increased 
numbers of computer programmers, 
computer systems analysts and home 


(gE Se eS 
economists believe that the expected eco- 








| mands that have helped fuel inflation in 


abor units at particularly distressed 
companies have accepted actual 


| some of the former air-traffic controllers 


| revitalize industry. Predictably, the Presi- 


nomic recovery next year will be gradual, 
at best. They predict that unemployment 
will still be in the 8% range at the end of 
1982. 

While the Administration had hoped 
to avoid a recession, it is now counting on 
the slowdown to curb the outsize wage de- 





recent years. There are signs that labor 
unions are indeed holding their fire. The 
Teamsters, who struck the major trucking 


| companies two years ago and garnered a 
| 31.5% pay hike, have promised to be “rea- 


sonable” in next year’s negotiations with 
their employers. 


pay reductions. Employee groups at 
several airlines, including Pan American 
and Braniff, have agreed to a 10% wage 
slash. The United Rubber Workers union 
will forgo cost of living increases alt a new 
Goodyear plant to be built in Akron. 

But other labor negotiators have | 
balked at making exceptional sacrifices. 
The Transport Workers Union, for exam- | 
ple, has flatly rejected a proposed pay 
freeze at American Airlines. Says James 
Jackson, president of TWU Local 513 in 
Dallas: “Before I would consider recom- 
mending a pay cut to our members, I 
would have to see Al Casey and Bob Cran- 
dall [American's two top executives] wav- 
ing tin cups on Main Street.” 

Most labor leaders feel that their 
union members, particularly the unem- 
ployed, are being unfairly drafted as foot 
soldiers in the fight against inflation. As a 
result, the labor officials have been loudly 
critical about the Administration’s poli- | 
cies of budget cutting and tight money. In 
an attempt to ease tense relations be- 
tween unions and the White House, Rea- 
gan last week invited the executive coun- 
cil of the AFL-CIO, headed by President 
Lane Kirkland, to the Oval Office for a 
quiet chat. As a gesture of reconciliation, 
Reagan suggested that he might allow 


who were fired during their strike last 
summer to reapply for Government jobs, 
though not at their old posts in control 
towers. 
The union leaders, however, demand- 
ed much more from Reagan. They urged 
the President to call for an emergency 
antirecession offensive that would include 
public works programs, new housing proj- 
ects, more Government jobs and a new 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 


dent did not indicate that he was about to 
change his economic policy. 

Throughout his political career, Rea- 
gan has steadfastly believed that the key 
to prosperity is a dramatic curtailment in 
the Government's role in the economy. As 
the recession deepens and the unemploy- 
ment rolls grow in the coming months, the 
President’s hands-off resolve will be se- 











and the Administration are committed to health aides. verely tested. —By Charles Alexander. 
avoiding a rapid expansion of the money Reported by Gisela Bolte/Washington and 
supply that could rekindle inflation. Most ns | Patricia Delaney /Chicago 
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Beating the IRS 


A busy time for tax planning 


FP ignne out their income taxes is a 
chore that most people keep putting 
off until the inevitable April 15 deadline 
finally compels action. But not this year. 
Taxpayers by the hundreds of thousands 
are already descending on their financial 
advisers, accountants and family lawyers 
for help in taking advantage of the more 
than $745 billion in various cuts and bene- 
fits in the tax package that the President 
signed into law last August. Says Philip K. 
Marblestone, of the accounting firm of 
Coopers & Lybrand in St. Louis: “This is 
one of the most important years ever to do 
some careful year-end tax planning.” 

The biggest single change, and the one 
that has received by far the most alten- 
tion, is the phased 23% reduction in rates 
by 1984. Though there was a 5% drop in 
rates on Oct. 1, they will decline by 


10% more next July 1. Thus many finan- 
cial consultants are now telling their cli- 
ents to defer the receipt of year-end in- 
come, if possible, until early next year so 
that the money will be taxed at the lower 
1982 rate. Said Ken Treat, a regional di- 
rector of H & R Block tax advisers: “Pay- 
ments for rents, dividends, loans, salaries, 
bonuses and all flexible income should be 
delayed until after January 1982.” Taking 
a bit of its own advice, H & R Block will 
distribute its fourth-quarter dividends, 
which are normally sent out this month, in 
January 

Tax planners also point out that peo- 
ple can lessen the bite of the Internal Rev- 
enue Service by making deductible expen- 
ditures originally planned for 1982 in the 
remaining weeks of 1981. This enables the 
taxpayer to get more value for his deduc- 
tions before the tax rates drop. Most ac- 
countants, for example. advise their cli- 
ents to prepay local property and state 
taxes and medical expenses. Stephen 
Sandler, the owner of a collection agency 
in Phoenix, bought a new company car 
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early. Said he: “It was a choice of whether 
to pay the money to Uncle Sam or put it 
back into the corporation. I’m buying now 
rather than waiting six months.” 

Some taxpayers can get a break by 


giving charitable donations before the end 


of the year. A person in the 70% bracket 
can save an extra $200 on his 1981 taxes 
for every $1,000 in charitable contribu- 
tions made in 1981 instead of in 1982, 
when the top marginal income tax rate is 
set to drop to 50%. 

While wealthy individuals can most 
easily exploit tax-sheltering opportuni- 
ties, the new law contains plenty of poten- 


| tial long-term benefits for families of more 


modest means. The most important of 
these is a provision that dramatically ex- 
pands the availability of tax-sheltered In- 
dividual Retirement Accounts. Since 
1974, the I.R.A.s have enabled employees 
working for companies that do not pro- 
vide pension plans to set aside up to 
$1,500 yearly. Accumulated interest is 
tax-deferred until the person withdraws 





the money between 59.5 and 70.5 years of 
age, when he is normally in a lower tax 
bracket. Beginning Jan. 1, I.R.A. accounts 
will be available to taxpayers whose firms 
already have pension plans. Moreover, the 
maximum yearly contributions into the 
accounts will climb to $2,000 a person. 
Says Timothy Burns, senior vice president 
for marketing at First Federal Savings & 
Loan Association of Chicago: “The 
I.R.A.s will be a bonanza.” A number of 
banks are already heavily promoting the 
new I.R.A. accounts, and some have set 
up schemes that, in effect, allow taxpayers 
to open them up before 1982 

Though the new tax code offers plenty 
of incentives to plan ahead, it provides a 
stronger punishment for missing the filing 
deadline or underpayment. Currently, the 
IRS charges 12% interest on overdue and 
delinquent payments. But beginning 
Feb. 1, the penalty rate will be the month- 
ly average of the prime rate charged by the 
largest U.S. commercial banks during the 
previous September. That will mean a stiff 
20% charge next year a 
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Valley of Thefts 





| Stolen chips are a hot industry 


fficials at Monolithic Memories, Inc., 

a Sunnyvale, Calif., manufacturer of 
advanced integrated computer circuits, 
left for the long Thanksgiving weekend 
confident about the security of their plant. 
Some $2.7 million worth of chips, the 
flake-size bits of silicon that are the brains 
of computers, was locked inside wire mesh 
cages that were surrounded by motion de- 
tectors, monitored by closed circuit televi- 
sion and watched by guards. The 498,000 
chips were soon to be shipped to compa- 
nies like Data General, Apple and Hughes 
Aircraft and would eventually find their 


| way into video games, home computers 


and space program equipment. 

But when company officials returned 
to work last week, the chips were no long- 
er in the warehouse. There were no signs 
of forced entry, and Chris Charvez, a ser- 
geant in the Santa Clara County sheriffs 
department, said, “It clearly looks like an 
inside job.” 


Ithough this was the largest high- 

technology theft in the so-called Sil- 
icon Valley, the mecca of prosperous, 
advanced companies located just south 
of San Francisco, it was only the latest 
incident. An estimated $20 million 
worth of computers and integrated cir- 
cuits is now being stolen annually in the 
region. 

This was the second theft in twelve 
monthsat Monolithic. Last December, ina 
case yet to be solved, $120,000 worth of 
platinum used in the manufacture of semi- 
conductors vanished from the firm. Earli- 
er, at the Intel Corp., which is located 14 
miles away from Monolithic, 10,000 mem- 
ory devices for microcomputers, worth 
$1 million, were stolen by an employee 
Those chips found their way to under- 
ground distributors in West Germany, who 
sold them to the unsuspecting West Ger- 
man manufacturer Siemens. Authorities 
say that other equipment stolen from the 
Silicon Valley has wound up in Eastern Eu- 
rope and the Soviet Union. Laments John 
O'Loughlin, manager of security for Intel 
“Tracing the products is difficult. Mark- 
ings can be erased and counterfeit identifi- 
cation can be stamped on them.” 

The Silicon Valley prides itself on its 
laid-back, open atmosphere modeled after | 
college campuses. But that is changing. A 
group of companies has formed the Indus- 
trial Security Managers Group and is put- 
ting pressure on law-enforcement agen- 
cies to pursue these crimes. The FBI, 
Commerce Department, local police and 
sheriffs department are now involved in 
major chip-theft cases, A new private in- 
vestigation firm in Palo Alto is also spe- 
cializing in these high-technology crimes. 
Those groups hope that together they 
can write the final chapter in Goodbye 
Mr. Chips e 
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THIS DEVICE MAKES 
ORDINARY TELEPHONES OBSOLETE. 


ctual size. 
(1° x5%e"x2%") 





The Freedom Phone® Cordless Telephone Model FF-3500 has more features than any ordinary 
telephone. But one ordinary feature is missing. 

There’s no cord to tie you down. The compact handset measures 1" x 5%" x 2%" and weighs just 7 
ounces. So it’s really easy to take or make calls anywhere within its operational range. That's upstairs, 
downstairs, in the front yard, backyard, at the neighbors, up the street, or down the block. 

Instead of going to the phone to talk, you take the phone with you. 

Buying a Freedom Phone Cordless Telephone is an intelligent move if you prefer the convenient over 
the conventional. But there’s more to it than meets the eye or ear. 

Designed and built exclusively for the Electra Company, makers of Bearcat® Scanners, the Freedom 
Phone 3500 provides crisp and clear cordless calls. An audible tone and pulsing light confirm dialing. The 
touch of a button automatically redials the last number entered. 

The Freedom Phone Cordless Telephone is as easy to install as it is to use. Its attractive and compact 
base station plugs into your existing phone line and electrical outlet. 

If the idea of using a Freedom Phone Cordless Telephone has a nice ring toit, get up, walk to your 
obsolete telephone, and call 800-428-4315 (800-382-1076 in Indiana). You'll learn more about the Model 
FF-3500 and get the name of the nearest Freedom Phone Dealer. 


THE FREEDOM PHONE CORDLESS TELEPHONE. 


Elect, Electra Company 
Division of Masco Corp. of Indiane « 300 East County Line Rood * Cumberland, Indiana 46229 * International Business Office * Suite 102, 1828 Swift + North Kansas City, Missouri 64116 
© 1981 Masco Corp. of Indiana 
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Toys for Tots | 


Profits from playthings 


Pet yr eererr yy 


merican toysellers spent most of the 

Christmas season last year in the dol- 
drums. Profits plunged when sales of high- 
ly touted hand-held electronic games, 
which had been a smash success the year 
before, fizzled. But Toys R Us, the largest 
retailer of playthings in the nation, which 
monitors its check-out counters with com- 
puterized cash registers, by fall had spot- 
ted the public’s disenchantment with such 
items and quickly switched marketing 
tactics. The company cleared the games 
from its shelves by slashing prices, then 
stocked up on the better-selling items, in- 
cluding Barbie dolls, Tonka trucks and 
footballs. The result: Toys R Us had its 
best year ever, while many of its competi- 
tors did poorly. 

That kind of action explains how the 
Rochelle Park, N.J.-based Toys R Us has 
become the dominant seller in the U.S. of 
games, dolls, bikes and other products for 
children. An estimated one out of every 
twelve toys sold this year will have been 
bought at a Toys R Us store. Says one in- 
dustry analyst: “Toys R Us is by far the 
leader in almost all aspects of the 
business. Most of their competition isn’t 
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Lazarus displaying the holiday bestseller 





Signs with a backward R grab attention. 


in cash, and he took over management of 


| | dena, Calif, began scraping together a 





close to them.” Interstate’s toy operation. The company 
was overextended, though, and it went 
bankrupt in 1974. Yet Toys R Us stores 
flourished even while Interstate was going 
through bankruptcy, and it emerged from 
thecourt-ordered reorganization in 1978 as 
the surviving company. The firm’s sales 
have nearly doubled since then to reach 
$597 million in the fiscal year ending last 
Feb. 1, with profits coming to $28.9 million. 
Lazarus has opened 20 new stores this year, 
and expects to add 22 to 24 in 1982 and 
“several hundred” during the decade. 

So far this Christmas, there have been 
no surprises on sales. Computer video 
games like the Atari (price: $139.84) are 
the top sellers at Toys R Us, and items 
based on films and television series like 
Raiders of the Lost Ark and The Dukes of 
Hazzard are also trading briskly. This 
year’s video playthings have bigger dis- 
plays and are more sophisticated than the 
hand-held electronic games that sold 
poorly last Christmas. Says 
Lazarus: “People are interest- 
ed in what is new this year. 
Anything that requires a lot 
of imagination is selling. Peo- 
| ple don’t want something 
boring.” 


he firm has prospered by building the 

supermarkets of toys. Each of its 120 
outlets looks exactly like every other and 
carries the same 18,000 discount-priced 
items. The company’s stores and its tall, 
distinctive signs are always set directly 
alongside well-traveled highways, near 
shopping centers or malls. Customers en- 
tering the stores are apt to be staggered by 
the biggest display of toys outside the 
North Pole: 138 different bicycle models, 
for example, and 160 dolls displayed in 
five 12-ft.-high cases. 

Toys R Us is the creation of Charles 
Lazarus, 58, who has been selling chil- 
dren’s wares since 1948. Lazarus began 
witha kiddy furniture store in Washington, 
D.C., that he called National Baby Shop. 
He changed the name to Children’s Super- 
mart in 1954, and reversed the three Rs on 
the sign and company stationery to attract 
attention. Says he: “We used 
the backward R_ because it 
made the name distinctive. 
Everybody remembered it.” 
Customers used to come into 
the store regularly and tell the 
manager that letters on the 








Lazarus is married to 
Helen Singer Kaplan, 52, a 
well-known psychiatrist who 
runs one of the leading U.S. sex-therapy 
programs. The marriage is the second for 
both, who have a total of five children 
from previous marriages. Says she wryly: 
“Our kids call us the Toy King and the Sex 
Queen. Between toys and sex, we have all 
the pleasure parts covered.” a 


sign out front were backward. 

The first store to bear the 
new Toys R Us name was in 
Rockville, Md., where the letters on the old 
sign were too small to be seen from the 
highway. Local laws kept Lazarus from 
building a bigger sign, so the solution was to 
have the new name. 

Lazarus sold his four Toys R Us outlets 
to Interstate Stores in 1966 for $7.5 million 











Big Bang Bust 


Troubles for Carl Sagan 





F°, someone with his head in the 
clouds, Astronomer Carl Sagan’s lat- 
est spaced-out undertaking seemed aston- 
ishingly down to earth. Having conquered 
the cosmos, the Johnny Carson Tonight 
show and the New York Times bestseller 
list, the flamboyant scientist-cum-show- 
man figured that the only Big Bang left to 
make was in the world of business. Thus, 
twelve months ago, Sagan and B. Gentry 
Lee, a space program manager from the 
NASA Jet Propulsion Laboratory in Pasa- 


$700,000 line of credit from California’s 
Security Pacific National Bank and went 
into business promoting products for the 
cosmically conscious. 

By last week, visions of profits had 
vanished into a black hole of exploding 
costs and collapsing sales, and the biggest | 
challenge facing Carl Sagan Productions 
Inc. was what to do with a Los Angeles 
warehouse jammed with unsold Cosmic | 
Calendars ($7.95), Cosmospheres ($19.95) | 
and a book titled Visions of the Universe 
($29.95). Said Lee ruefully as he strolled 
past an empty desk in the firm’s eight- 
employee office: “We used to have an in- 
ternational division, but we closed it 
down. It used to sit here.” 

Sagan’s business brainstorm burst 
upon him like a supernova while he was 
on a visit to Japan last year to promote 
his public television series, Cosmos. Im- 
pressed by a Japanese bowl showing the 
constellations of the northern hemi- 
sphere, he decided to have it redesigned 
to his own specifications and to offer it for 
sale in the U.S., along with other heaven- 
ly items. 

To hold costs down, the company 
tried to sell its products without salesmen. 
At the Atlanta 
booksellers’ con- 
vention in May, the 
company set up a 
booth and promptly 
turned away a pass- 
er-by in blue jeans, 
believing that she 
was just looking for 
free samples. The 
woman was actually 
a buyer for Walden- 
books, the nation’s largest book-retailing 
outfit. Adding to the firm’s problems, 
interest rates shot up, pushing the compa- 
ny’s loan rate to 23% and driving the cost 
of interest to an  out-of-the-universe 
$11,500 per month. 

Both Lee and Sagan now talk about a 
“January reassessment” of the firm’s pros- 
pects, and have begun to look around for a 
partner with some skills in marketing. It 
seems that for Sagan, at least, it is easier to 
rhapsodize over “billyuns and billyuns” of 
stars in the sky than make a few hundred 
thousand in cash on the ground. a 








The heavenly bow! 
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Why give a collectors item that is occasionally right, 
when you can give one that’s always right. 


Tanqueray Gin. A singular experience. 
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may vary Price does not include tax license, transportation 
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Family Affair 


The Rothschilds are roving 





66 t's a little bare now,” apologizes Bar- 
on Guy de Rothschild, 72, waving his 
hand at the empty black lacquered walls 
of his office on the seventh floor at 21 Rue 
Laffitte in Paris. Indeed, the art works by 
Bernard Buffet and Francis Picabia have 
been packed away, and out front work- 
men are getting ready to chisel the famous 
family name out of the sandstone above 
| the entryway. Reason: the Banque Roth- 

schild is being nationalized by the social- 
ist government of French President Fran- 
cois Mitterrand, along with the country’s 
other major banks and holding compa- 
nies. The Rothschilds, who are stepping 
out of the bank's management, have de- 
manded that the government operate the 
institution without the Rothschild name. 
Nor has their bitterness at being national- 
ized been quenched by proposed govern- 
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New Court’s Evelyn de Rothschild, left, Gilbert de Botton and Baron Guy de Rothschild 


| invested in fledgling American compa- 
| nies. Last year its return on current in- 


which Swiss Cousin Baron Edmond de 
Rothschild is part owner. 

New Court is an aggressive venture- 
capital firm that has some $200 million 


vestment of $17 million was 35%. In July, 
its American chairman John P. Birke- 
lund, 51, asked the Rothschilds for more 
control over the firm. Instead, the family 
sacked Birkelund, named Guy and Eve- 
lyn as co-chairmen, and installed a 
new manager, Family Confidant Gilbert 
de Botton, 46. 

The new Rothschild man in New 
York City had previously directed the 
family’s bank in Zurich, which grew from 
a paltry $2.5 million in 1968 to its present 
capitalization of more than $35 million. 
De Botton is currently investing heavily in 
sagging stocks of U.S. energy companies, 
especially those with large domestic re- 
serves of oil and gas. He also plans to 
strengthen the firm’s venture-capital 
thrust. Says he: “The U.S. is the prime 
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ment compensation payments of $100 
million, a sum they believe is less than the 
bank’s worth. 

But the members of the French Roth- 
schild clan will not lack for things to do 
with their money. Unaffected by the na- 
tionalization are the nonbank personal 
holdings of Baron Guy and Cousins Baron 
Alain and Baron Elie, including New 
Court Securities, a U.S. investment firm 
based in New York City, which will now 
receive more of the family’s attention and 
money. And beginning Jan. 1, 1982, New 
Court will change its name toa more gold- 
en sounding sobriquet: Rothschild Inc. 

Founded with $2 million in 1967, 
New Court today manages a portfolio 
worth more than $1 billion, including 
funds from such corporate clients as Gen- 
eral Foods, TRW and Hughes Aircraft. 
New Court's other owners include N.M. 
Rothschild & Sons in London, which rep- 
resents the English branch of the family 
and is headed by Evelyn de Rothschild, 
50, and the Rothschild Zurich bank, of | 
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Grandfather said in 1848 the U.S. was a coming country, but the advice was not heeded 





| years late in arriving.” = 





market in the world for start-up, small 
and medium-size companies.” 

That bullishness on America’s pros- 
pects is shared by Co-Chairman Guy, 
who has been commuting monthly since 
last June between Paris and New Court's 
offices in New York City’s Rockefeller 
Center. Guy will not move permanently 
to the U.S., and Cousin Elie’s son Na- 
thaniel, 34, a graduate of the Harvard 
Business School, is a prime candidate to 
direct U.S. operations eventually. Says 
Guy: “My great-grandfather sent one of 
his sons, my grandfather Alphonse, to | 
America in 1848. After returning to | 
France, Alphonse pleaded with his father 
that the U.S. was the coming country and | 
that there should be a House of Roth- 
schild there. It's an enormous pity that 
my grandfather's advice was not heeded. 
As far as I'm concerned, we should have 
had a Rothschild bank in the US. since 
the middle of the 19th century. Our in- 
volvement in America now is really 100 








| | roar rates contin- 
ued their three- 
month-long slide last 
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were again following the 


Prime Mover 


Southwest leads the way 





week, as many Ameri- 
can banks dropped the 
bench mark prime inter- 
est rate to 154%. In Sep- 
tember the rate stood at 
20%. The moneymen 


pattern set by Southwest 
Bank of St. Louis, which 
ranks only 1,270th in 
size among the some 
14,000 banks in the US. 
but is a leader in setting 
the prime. Two weeks 
ago, Southwest was the first bank to lower 
its rate to the new level. 

Southwest officials point to a number 
of occasions when their bank led the drive 
to cut the prime. When it dropped the rate 
in August 1971, President Nixon sent the 
bank a telegram saying: “I was particular- 
ly heartened by the positive action.” An- 
other Southwest-led reduction in the 
prime on Sept. 16, 1976, resulted in an 
8.64-point jump in the Dow Jones indus- 
trial average. And in April 1980, com- 
modity prices advanced broadly on the 
day of a Southwest decrease. The St. Louis 
bankers proudly claim that a meeting of 
the world’s financial powerbrokers at the 
International Monetary Fund was once 
interrupted by news that tiny Southwest 
had cut its prime rate 

The Southwest Bank is headed by Col- 
onel Isaac (“Zack”) Long, 82, who says 
“Our motto is first down and last up.” 
Long earned his honorary officer's title 
while president of the St. Louis police 
board. He has presided over the bank’s de- 
cisions since 1953, when a group of busi- 
nessmen he headed bought a majority of 
Southwest's stock. The other big event 
that year was the death of two robbers in a 
gun battle during an attempted holdup of 
the bank. The Great St. Louis Bank Rob- 
bery, a 1959 movie about the incident, 
starred Steve McQueen, and was filmed 
partly at Southwest. 

Long says he tries to keep the prime as 
low as possible because high interest rates 
are deadly to the small customers who 
borrow from his bank. Says he: “Big cor- 
porations just put the interest-rate figure 
in their computer, and it becomes part of 
the cost of whatever you and I buy from 
them. The ones who really get hurt by 
these rates are the little people.” 

Some rival St. Louis bankers com- 
plain, though, that Long is merely a “pub- 
licity hound” who can easily afford to 
slash the prime rate because Southwest 
has few commercial borrowers paying the 
low level of interest. Business lending 


Isaac Long 


| amounts to only about 11% of Southwest’s 
credit portfolio. The bank specializes in 
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mortgage and installment loans to cus- 
tomers in its immediate, largely Italian, 
neighborhood. 

But Long asserts that his bank cuts all 
its interest charges, including those on 
mortgages, when it lowers the prime. Says 
he: “We were the first to break the home- 
loan rate from 17% to 16% in November, 
when the national average was 18.17%.” 

In contrast to large New York and 
Chicago banks, which use rows of com- 
puters and intricate formulas to set inter- 


est rates, Southwest has a three-member 
executive committee that meets sporadi- 
cally to keep an eye on a number of key 
economic trends and determine the cost 
of borrowing. “Our methods are not that 
complex,” says Long. “It’s more a ques- 
tion of trying to size up the meaning of 
dozens of things that we follow. We throw 


them all together and decide which ones | 


to give the most weight to. It’s a matter 
of judgment.” The group is 
up of Long, Southwest President Edward 


made | 








Berra and Vice Chairman Fred Giacoma. 

Long maintains that there were only 
two occasions in the past decade when his 
institution reduced its prime rate and the 
major banks around the country did not 
eventually do the same. Boasts he: “They 
haven't always followed us, but our bat- 
ting average is pretty good.” Some of 
those big financial-center banks, with all 
their legions of vice presidents and com- 
plex computers, would like to bat as well 
as Southwest. Pe 
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Getting All On Board 


For years, some air travelers have 
booked seats on several flights to the same 
destination and then boarded the one of 
their choice without bothering to cancel 


their other reservations, leaving the 
spurned carriers with empty seats. This 
old problem has become even worse since 
the air controllers walked off the job be- 
cause passengers are even more fearful of 
missing a flight or being delayed. The day 
before Thanksgiving was a near disaster 
for many airlines. Some 25% of Delta's 
passengers at its hub airport in Atlanta 
were so-called no-shows. 

Air carriers have tried, without suc- 
cess, to curb no-shows before, but they are 
trying again. Next week the airlines are 
scheduled to meet in Washington to dis- 
cuss new methods of fighting the problem. 


Air Florida is expected to propose offering | 


travelers a 20% discount on nonrefund- 
able tickets bought up to seven days before 
a flight. New York Air is likely to suggest 
charging no-shows $20 by deducting that 
amount from their credit cards. No-shows 
who pay by cash or check would not re- 
ceive full refunds. 

Such a plan echoes an industry policy 
in the late 1950s that required a $3 dollar 
fee from travelers who failed to keep their 


| reservations. The airlines abandoned the 


program when they found that it cost $5 to 





collect the fine and also caused ill will 
among flyers. An effort to counter no- 
shows through overbooking flights en- 
countered turbulence. Enraged passen- 
gers and consumer advocates forced 
federal regulators to pass a rule that fined 
carriers for overbooking flights. Any 
agreement the airlines reach at their 
scheduled meeting probably could not 
take effect in time for the Christmas and 
New Year's rush, when air traffic (and no- 
shows) will reach a peak. 


Lights, Cameras, Wills 


People who have never been able to be 
a movie star in their lifetime can now be- 
come one after their death with a video- 
taped will. For $350, Royal Color Por- 
traits Inc. of Massapequa and Albany, 
N.Y., will record up to 15 minutes ofan in- 
dividual’s reciting his or her last will and 
testament. The tape can then be played 
back after the person has died. The ser- 
vice, called Posterity Pix, includes a 
scriptwriter and makeup. 

Posterity Pix was launched in 1980 by 
Kirsten Alpren, 26, a 1976 Miss Den- 
mark, who took business administration 
courses at U.C.L.A. Says she: “I thought 
that if you had a videotape of a person say- 
ing in his own voice what he wanted to do 
with his estate, it would be almost impossi- 
ble for anyone to contest the will.” In fact, 
the recording supplements, rather than 
replaces, written legal documents. 

Videotaped wills have existed for sev- 
eral years, although they have only recent- 
ly started to be more widely used. They 
have even entered pop culture. Last week 
two network TV programs—WKRP in 
Cincinnati and Too Close for Comfort— 
worked the wills into their plots. 

Posterity Pix has added other services 
besides wills. They can also tape state- 
ments that people are reluctant to express 
in person but are willing to put on tape. 
One client could not work up the nerve to 
tell her husband face-to-face that she in- 
tended to leave him, and so she taped a 
“Dear John” message—and then left. 











A Gift of Tongues 


Anyone who has ever tried to explain 
that he wants a thingamajig that goes on 
the end of a doohickey understands the 
problem of trying to get a whatchamacall- 
it in a foreign language. So did the mer- 
chants of northern Chicago’s Lincoln Vil- 
lage Shopping Center. To fill the needs of 
customers who increasingly speak only 
such languages as Japanese, Spanish, He- 
brew, French and Greek, Lincoln Village 
has opened Language Line, a linguistic 
service that can help locate gizmos for 
speakers of foreign tongues. 

Each store in the shopping center has 
a telephone hot line and a poster showing 
ten Asian and European flags. Customers 
signal their languages by pointing to a 
flag, and the merchants dial a translation 
service. University students at the other 
end listen to the customer requests and 
translate them into English for sales 
clerks. 

The new service cost an initial $25,000 
plus monthly maintenance charges that 
the merchants are totting up, but they be- 
lieve it is money well spent. Says Pharma- 
cist Franklin Lee: “The response has been 
overwhelming.” Even tongue-tied doc- 
tors, policemen and school officials have 
expressed interest in the service, and Lin- 
coln Village officials are considering add- 
ing more languages. 
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Kero-Sun. pecs don't 


When winter settles in West St 
Paul, Minnesota, everything is frozen 
in its tracks. For Gary Langula, owner 
of Langula Hardware, fuel bills were 
even harder to live with 

Recently, however, something un- 
usual happened. His fuel bills 
dropped. And not because of mild 
weather. 

But because of Kero-Sun portable 
kerosene heaters 

He began heating his 5,000-square- 
foot store with Kero-Sun. During the 
month of January, he cut his fuel con- 
sumption by 92%. And the savings 
continued the rest of the winter. 

This is because Kero-Sun heaters 
throw an amazing amount of warmth 
with 99.9% fuel efficiency. Without 


smoke. Without odor. And with safety 
features (they're U.L. listed). 

We can't promise everyone savings 
this great, but with a Kero-Sun heater, 
you can definitely save on your fuel 
bill 

There are 8 Kero-Sun models. Each 
as efficient, portable and safety- 
tested as the next. Your local dealer 
can help you select the right model 
for your needs. Check local codes for 
permitted uses. 

"As you can see, 
this was a great 


‘ 
saving, Mr 

Langula E 

writes, As you 

can see, this isa 

great understatement 


“I saved 5435.40 on fuel 
in Februar 


Lee Longulo. owner 


of Langulo Hardwore 
W St. Poul. Minn 


money to burn. 


98 Kero-Sun. lin 








See the Kero-Sun' Portable Heaters at these dealers. } 


ILLINOIS 


Len’s Ace Hardware 

30 West Lake Street 
Antioch 

Ted's State Line 

At. 83 at Wisc. State Line 
Arlington Heights 

Bowen Ace Hardware 

24 .N. Dryden Avenue 

Handy Andy Home 

improvement Center 

310 E. Rand Road 
Ashkum 

Mac's Small Engine 

Sem 


ice 
206 East Cloke Street 


Ace Hardware 

994 N. Lake Street 

Kelley's True Value 

1955 E. New York 

Valtey Rental & Sales 

929 N. Lake Street 
Barrington 

Heritage Lawn & Leisure 

1205 S Northwest Hwy. 

(at Ela Ad.) 

Rowlands Equipment 

200 W. Northwest Hwy. 
Bensenville 

Denna Lawn & Sport 

560 North York Road 


Framar 
6507 W. Ogden Avenue 
Bloomingdale 
Amilings Flowerland 
Army Trail Road 
Warnimonts True Value 


Hdwe 

23W745 Lake Street 
Blue Isiand 

Bive Island-NAPA 

12833 S Western 

lew 

Euler True Value 

9000 S. Harlem 
Burbank 

Duke's Ace Hardware 

5634 W 87th Street 
Calumet City 

Ace Hardware of Calumet 


City 
654 Torrence Avenue 
Carpentersville 
_ lords Lawn & Garden 
Western 


chicege te 


11142 S Halsted St 

ABC Too! 

6705 W Archer 

Ace Hardware 

6324 S Ashland 

Ace Industrial Supply 
2318 N. Cicero 

Advance True Value 
Hardware 

2746 Touhy Avenue 

All Seasons Outdoor 
Machine Company 

5055 N. Clark 
Crossroads Sport Center, 
Inc 

5750 S Archer Avenue 
Czer True Value 

2546 W. 59th Street 
Elston Ace How & Rental 


Cu 

2825 W Belmont Ave 
Elston Paint Supply Co. 
4181 Elston Avenue 
Jim's Ace Hardware 
4355 W. 63rd Street 
Keystone Ace Hardware 
4050 W. Lawrence Avenue 
Lincoln Square Ace 
Hardware 

4874 N, Lincoln Avenue 
Littman Bros. Energy 
Supphes 

738 Nortn Wells 
Maranto True Valve 
Hardware 

845 North State 

Handy Andy Home 
Improvement Center 
4052 Grand Avenue 





Richards Cycle Shop, Inc. 
10355 S. Kedzie 
Schnakenberg Ace 
Hardware 

2767 N. Lincoln 

Shannon Home Center 
6900 W. North Avenue 
Stauber's Ace Hardware 
3911 Lincoln Avenue 
Tenenbaum Hardware and 


Sort North Pulaski 


The Great Ace 
2817 North Clark Street 
's Auto Supply Co. 
12853 S. Halsted 
Chi Heights 
Ace Center 
190 Joe Orr Road 
Handy Andy Home 
Improvement Center 
1333 Western Avenue 
Cissna Park 
Kellerhal's Electric 
PO Box 276 
Country Club Hills 
Forest Lumber Company 
17280 S Cicero 
Countryside 
The Auto Part Mart 
5725 La Grange Rd. 
op Lake 
lowerwood 


Rt 148 176 
De Kalb 
Wayman's Ace Hardware 
1814 Sycamore Rid. 
Deerfield 
Amlngs Flowerland 
ukegan Raod 
Des Plaines 
Bill's Lawn & Power 
1530 N. Oakton 
Hansen True Value 
1625 Oakton Place 
Lake Cook Farm Supply 
997 Lee Street 
Power Motions, Inc. 
590 East Central 
Downers Grove 
Euler True Value 
2101 W. 63rd Street 
Dundee 
Lakes 
Higgins & Bartlet Rd. 
a 2 
d's AtoZ Rental 
720 E Chicago 
Wilb’s Fix-It Shop 
45S Maple 
Elk Grove 
Garlsch Sales 
1260 Higgins Road 
Elmhurst 
WE Auto Parts Mart & Ace 


Hdwe 

675 W. North Avenue 
Evanston 

International Automotive 

2424 Dempster 
Franklin Park 

Ace Hardware 

10135 W Grand Avenue 
Gibson City 

Hood's Ace Hardware 

119- 129 North Sangamon 
Glen Ellyn 

Schunam Hardware 

485 W. Roosevelt Road 

Schuhamn Hardware 

806 N. Main Street 
Glenview 

Glanview Ace Hdw. 

1517 Waukegan Road 
Glenwood 

Quanats Ace 

18425 S Halsted 
Grayslake 

Lake Cook Farm Supply 

480 Center Street 
Gurnee 

Gurnee True Value 

4806 Granc Avenue 

Handy Andy Improvement 

Center 

860 Waveland 
Hampshire 

Grass Roots Energy, Inc 

102 Park Street 


| — } [—) 


Radiant 8" 


“Mal ig Value 


erties Matt Day Road 
Highwood 

Linari True Value 

Hardware 

858 Sheridan 
Hinsdale 

Amiings Flowertand 

Ogden Avenue 

Hoffman Estates 

HLS. Outdoor Power 

Equipment, inc. 

1240 Freeman Road 
Hoopeston 

Western Auto Store 

300 East Main Street 
Hubbard Woods 

Emporium True Value 

63 Linden Avenue 
Joliet 

Firepiace & Patio 

250 Ruby Street 

Joliet Rental, Inc. 

606 N. Chicago St 
Kankakee 

Christiansen Auto Parts 

151 E Station Street 

Johnson's Ace 

1935 E. Court Street 

Johnson's Ace Harcware 

2081 W. Station 

Vernon Ruder & Sons, inc 

Route 50 & St. George 

Road 
Kewannee 

Germans Sales Service 

AR et 
La Grange Park 

Werner's Hardware 

1000 E. 31st Street 
Lake Forest 

Lake Cook Farm Supply 

1045 S. Waukegan Road 

ONeill True Value 

256 Westminster 
Lansing 

Lansing Home 

Maintenance 

17839 Torrence Avenue 
Lemont 

Ace Hardware 

201 Canal 
Libertyville 

Lake-County Rental 

1160 N. Milwaukee 
Lockport 
Coast to Coast Hardware 

912 E. 9th Street 
Lombard 

Lilac Auto Parts 

727 S. Main Street 

Mr Bestwrench 

18 W. 664 Roosevelt Rd 

Schroeder Ace How 

837 S. Westmore 

Westmore Supply 

250 S. Westmore 
Lynwood 

Holiday Boats 

Rit. 30 Lincoln Hwy. 
McHenry 

George P Freund, inc 

4102 W. Crystal Lake 
Melrose Park 

1s Flowerland 

6900 W. North Avenue 
Midlothien 

T&J Appliance 

14446 S Pulaski 
Monee 

Vernon Ruder & Sons 

Route 50 Box 402 
Mt. Prospect 

Bowen Ace Hardware 

1753 W. Golf Road 


Littman Bros. Energy 
Supplies 
210 E Rand Road 
Naperville 
Moser Home Center 
4.W. Gartner 
Moser Lumber 
301 N, Washington 
New Lenox 
Garden Masters 
206 E Maple Ri. 30 


Norridge 
Universai Lawn & Garden 
4820 N. Cumberland 
Northbrook 
Littman Bros. Energy 
Supplies 
Skowe Biva 
Northbrook True Valve 
1941 Cherry Lane 
Northfield 
Bess Hardware & Sports 
1875 Willow Road 
Oak Lawn 
Handy Andy Home 
improvement Center 
8900 S. Cicero Avenue 
Orland Park 
Fireplace & Patio 
15122 La Grange Road 
Orland Performance 


Center 
13801 SW Highway 
Palatine 
Hansen True Value 
105 W. Palatine 
Palatine Ace Hardware 
Palatine Piaza Shopping 
Ct 
Park Forest 
Seliger 8 True Value 
Orchard 
Strickler's Hardware 
220 Monee 
Roselle 
Roselle Auto Parts 
418 E. Maple Avenue 
Schaumburg 
Bowen Ace Hardware 
1228 N. Roselle Road 
Colin's Fireplace & Patio 


Shop 

830 E Golt Road 

Lake Cook Farm Supply 

100 S. Roselle Road 
Shorewood 

Coast to Coast Hardware 

At. 52-Shorewood Plaza 
Skokie 

Tenendaum Hardware and 


Suj 
S00! Kain Street 


South Chicago Heights 
Ace Budget Center 
3310 Chicago Rd 
South Holland 
Suburban Garden Center 
1033 E 162nd 
Stockton 
i Hale Appliance & 
Vv. 
116 East Front Ave. 
St. Charles 
Fox River Tire 
2010 W. Main Street 
Wasco Blacksmith Shop 
4N953 LaFox Road 
Watseka 
Ford-troquois FS. Inc. 
540 West Walnut Street 
Wauconda 
Grass Roots Energy, Inc. 
Old Rand Road 
Wauconda Ace Hardware 
480 W Liberty 


KEROSUN 


CHECK LOCAL CODES FOR PERMITTED USES. 


Radiant 10~ 


& 


Mooniighter™ 


ae Naroware 


239 North Genesee 
Suburbia True Value 
1511 N. Lewis 
Wheaton 
Butterfield Ace 
1245 E. Butterfield Ra. 
Wheaton Rental 
908 E. Roosevelt Rd. 
Wheeling 
Ace Hardware of Wheeling 
755 W. Dundee Road 
Collin’s Fireplace & Pato 


ser W 
561 W. Dundee Road 
Precision Sharpening 
306 N. Wolf Road 
Wilmette 
The Chalet 
Lake Avenue and Skokie 
Bia. 
Wooddale 
Wooddale Auto Parts 
140 W. Commercial St 
Worth 
J-Tel Service 
11322 So. Harlem 


INDIANA 


“"Siver Sales Co. 


State Rd. 27 So. 
Auburn 
Culbertson's Sales & 


Service 

AR #1,5177CR. 35 
Berne 

Swiss C 

Highway 
Columbia City 

Coast to Coast Hardware 

631 Countryside Dr 

McClain-Aumsbaugh 

Furniture 

301 W. Van Buren 


Hardware 


Dyer Auto Parts 
1490 Joliet Street 
Elkhart 
Coast to Coast Hardware 
1210 W Bristol, Parkmore 
Plaza 
Plant City & Garden 
Center 
1636 Cassopolis St 
Fort Wayne 
Broadview Lumber 
6100 Biuttton Ra. 
Energy Wize Sales, inc. 
2003 Sherman St 
Marks Garden Shoppe, 


Inc 
815 Oxtord St 

Not Auto Sales 
2605 So. Calhoun St 


Ace Hardware 

6114 W. Ridge Road 
Ace Quality Hardware 
1328 Broadway 
Larson's Lumber 

2701 W. 45th Avenue 
49th Avenue Ace How 
4900 Broadway 


Goshen 

Goshen implement 

404 S. 11th St 
Grabill 

Grabill Hardware 

13534 Main St 
Griffith 

Terpstra Sales & Service 

1235 E. Glen Park 
Hamilton 

Hamilton Lumber Co. 

404 S Wayne 
Hammond 

Superior Lumber 

Company 

1014 165th Street 

Walsh Auto Supply 

731 State Street 
Hebron 

Hebron Ace Hardware 

826 N. Main Street 
Highland 

Hanson's Sports 

3750 Ridge Road 


Makes lardware 


15027 First St. 4 
Hobart 

Hobart Ace Hardware 

6550 E. Ridge Road 7 

Luke O# Co., Inc. 

480 Center Street 


Howe 
Mechiana Oil Co. 
104 E. Defiance 


Hudson 
Noll Brothers Oil Company 
Main Street 
Huntertown 
Effectve Heat 
2136 Main St 
Kendallville 
Uni Oil Co. 
123 W. Williams St 


LaGrange 
LaGrange Farm Bureau 


soa€ 
302 E Latayette St 
Walhn's Ace Hardware 
3461 Central Avenue 
LaPorte 
Strieter’s, Inc. 
1313 W. State Ad. 2 


. the Garden House 


The Mail Ra. 

Merrillville 
Ace Hardware 
7300 Broadway 
Merrilivitie Ace Haw. 
9325 Broadway 

Michigan City 

Glenn Woodruff's Garden 
Center 
3127 E. Michigan Bivd. 

Middlebury 
Yoder Ov Co 
Warren & Main Sts. 

Miskawaka . 
Paul Smuth Co. . 
2302 Lincoln Way West 

Munster 
Munster Lumber 
330 Ridge Road 


Corts TV & Apphance 


151 N. Clark St 
New Haven 
Corner Hardware 
818 Lincoln Hwy East 


Peru 
The Energy Shop 
138 E 8th St 


Pr ice Nurseries 


2014 N. Michigan Ave. 
Rome 

Rome City Hardware 

Box 205 


Shipshewana 
Yoder's Shipshewana 


Bend 
Chandler's Sales & 


Service 

51465 U.S. 31 North 

Rensberger Oil Co. 

1630 Circle Ave. 
South Haven 

South Haven Hardware 

387 W.US Hwy. #6 





Valparaiso 
Burke's Lawn & Garden 
745-1 W U.S Hwy 30 
Vaipara:so Small Motors, 


Inc 
2902 E. Cascade Dr 


sa 
Wakarusa Farm Center 
1025 E. Waterford, PO. 
Box 565 

Warren 
Wilmar Hardware 
209 N. Wayne St 


Tom's Feed Service 
415 E. Winona 
OHIO 


Antwerp 
Shatter Hardware 
South Main St 





Omni 105" 


Omni 85" 


Omni 15™ 


Only Tareyton has 
the best filter! 


For the taste you want _ 
in an ultra low tar! 
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“We'd rather light than fight?” 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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A Good Word for Bad Words 





Nowadays fewer and fewer expletives are being deleted 


a Switzerland’s largest city, in- 
stalled an obscenity hot line in the 
late ‘70s. Subscribers to the service re- 
ceived a code name and a secret tele- 
phone number. At any hour of the day or 
night, for about a dollar a minute, they 
could talk to four men and four women 
who cheerfully listened to obscenities. 
That service reflects well enough the 
changing nature of profanity. It is not so- 
cially approved—an approved profanity 
is no profanity at all—but more and more 
tolerated and even encouraged. Movies 
and greeting cards are filthier than ever. 
Graffiti are the subject of scholarly tomes, 
and many forms of therapy goad patients 
into relieving their frustration by letting 
loose expletives. As all scholars know, 
many successful men are prominent 
| cursers, from George Washington to 
Dodger Manager Tommy Lasorda, who 
unfurled 144 obscenities in a brief pep 
talk to his team last year. 
All to the good, says Psychologist 
Chaytor Mason, who thinks it is time that 
| cursing got the (expletive deleted) credit it 
| deserves. Like most theorists of swearing, 
Mason regards foul language as a valuable 
safety valve that helps society function 
without too much frustration. Mason, a 
professor at the University of Southern 
California’s Institute of Safety and Sys- 
tems Management, has found that people 
under hypnosis never swear (no stress, no 
swearing) and that in patients suffering 
from depression, a barrage of profanity is 
often a sign of recovery. “Profanity is the 
essence of the human being,” he says. 
“Like scratching, it releases tension, and 
like sex, it’s one of those very personal, 
satisfying acts.” 

Among grandiose claims for gutter 
language, Mason’s may rank only third. 
The silver medal goes to one William 
Dwight Whitney, a 19th century Yale 
philologist who thought that human 
speech evolved out of primitive cursing— 
the angry yawps and yelps of early man. 
The gold medal winner is Sigmund 
Freud, who once suggested that cursing 
was the beginning of civilization. “The 
first human being who hurled a curse in- 
stead of a weapon against his adversary,” 
Freud once remarked, “was the founder 
of civilization.” 

Not all cussing is so glorious, of course. 
Mason thinks the movies are overdoing it 
nowadays because “it sells.” Obsessive 
profanity can be a sign of schizophrenia, 





been excessively restrained. Conformists 
in dead-end jobs often use harsh swear 
words. “Moderates who use milder words 
a small amount of the time usually are, on 
the whole, pretty happy.” 
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he says, especially if a person has always | 


But too little swearing is as bad as too 
much, he says. Used judiciously, four-let- 
ter words can salvage self-esteem and save 
one’s ego from extermination. “The per- 
son using them,” says the professor, “is 
proving that at least he has a mastery over 
something, if only his own mouth. He is 
verbally hitting below the belt. It’s a way 
of feeling powerful when one feels help- 
less. Show me a person who never swears, 
and I'll show you a person who is unduly 
afraid of people. There are times when we 
all have to get down and get earthy.” 





Women, for example, are swearing 
more and fainting less: “Historically, men 
never permitted or taught women to 
swear, so when they became upset, their 
blood pressure would drop and they'd 
faint.” Swearing even has a role to play in 
romance, A man or woman might swear 
early in a relationship as a test of affec- 
tion. And during sexual intercourse, says 
Mason, “a woman may want her partner 
to talk dirty so she can temporarily be- 
come another person who is emotionally 
unrestrained.” 

Children almost automatically go 
through a swearing period, he says, using 
the magic words as a form of pre-adult 
swagger or to test the limits of their free- 
dom at home. Though parents may bri- 
dle, Mason thinks they should actually 
guide their young in swearing, telling 
them which words are appropriate and 

where to use them. Reason: if parents 
| swear but children are not allowed to, the 
lesson is that parents teach a code they do 
not live by. As a result, children often 
give up confiding in parents and start 
| leading the familiar double life of angel at 
home and delinquent elsewhere. 
| Mason thinks World War II was the 





~— 


great watershed in American cursing. In 
1939 Clark Gable’s line in Gone With the 
Wind, “Frankly, my dear, I don’t give a 
damn,” had the nation gasping. But the 
wartime drafl taught millions of young- 
sters, and later their friends and families, 
the foul and aggressive language of the 
barracks. Now, says Mason, damn and 
hell are virtually useless as swearwords. 
Even fouler and more powerful expres- 
sions too are losing their ability to shock. 
He suggests, rather lamely, that Ameri- 
cans will rise to the challenge by invent- 
ing new shocking expressions to meet a 
national need. 

Not so, says Reinhold Aman, an ad- 
mitted sewer mouth who edits Male- 
dicta, a scholarly magazine about insults 
and swearing. Aman thinks Americans 





have nearly used up their patrimony of 
high-shock expressions and will not be 
able to create new ones. His suggestion: 
restore the florid insults and curses long 
common in rural America and also start 
using foreign expressions. “Europe, Asia 
and Africa make up an inexhaustible 
reservoir of foul language with tremen- 
dous shock value,” he says, offering sev- 
eral unprintable examples. For those 
who cannot bring themselves to use the 
“dirty dozen” or so foul expressions left 
to most Americans, he suggests his own 
training regimen. Since most U.S. dirty 
words stress f, sh, k, p, t, s and x sounds, 
make up harmless combinations, such 
as “shexing” and “oh fex.”” This, he rea- 
sons, will let off steam, puzzle many and 
offend none. 

Aman agrees with Mason that there 
is nO point in trying to stop swearing. 
One sign that they are correct is the fate 
of Curseaholics Anonymous, an anti- 
swearing group founded in Cambridge, 
Mass., last June. Its 24-hour hot line 
was so swamped with foulmouthed calls 
from offended swearers that the group 
disbanded in July. —By John Leo. Reported 

by Hollis Evans/Los Angeles 
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OUR WORK SUPPORT OUR CUSTOMER SERVICE OUR SERVICE 
REPRESENTATIVE. COMPUTER TERMINAL. REPRESENTATIVE. 


On the left, Xerox work support representa- 
tive Lynn Carelli. 

In the center, her computer terminal. 

On the right, Xerox service representative 
Richard Bonnie. 

Together, they’re part of a unique new service 
system Xerox is setting up all across the country. 
It’s called the Field Work Support System. 

And it’s going to provide Xerox customers 





with faster, better service than ever before. 

Here’s how it works. 

The history of your particular machine will be 
kept in a special computer data bank. 

So should you ever call for assistance, Lynn, or 
one of the hundreds of our other work support 
representatives just pushes a few buttons. And at a 
glance can see who you are, where you are, what 
equipment you have and its service record. 

Then, with the aid of the computer, she can 
take you through a simple checklist right over 
the phone. , ee 

If the problem can’t be 2. 
worked out right thenand =~ 
there, a service representative ¥ 
will be called a | help will 
be on its way. 

And with the largest 
service force in the business, you can be sure one of 
our highly trained representatives will always be 
nearby. 

All of which is why it makes sense to have our 
team on your team. 


XEROX 






XEROX® is 2 trademark of XEROX CORPORATION. 
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Age of Accountability 





Y  epeinged in Milpitas, Calif., had nev- 
er seen such a case of bleak amorality 
and callousness. Last month, they report, 
Anthony Jacques Broussard bragged to 
friends about strangling his former girl- 
friend, and then invited them out to see 
the body. One onlooker tossed a stone at 
the corpse; another helped to hide it; for 
two days no one notified the authorities. 
These were not hardened ex-convicts or 
members of a motorcycle gang. They were 
teen-age students at Milpitas High School. 
Anthony Broussard was 16, and the dead 
girl, Marcy Renee Conrad, was just 14. 
Even while they try to understand the na- 
ture of such a horror, California juvenile 
officials are now considering a confound- 
ing legal question: Should the alleged kill- 
er be tried as a juvenile or as an adult? 

It is a question that is increasingly 
posed by a society that has become terri- 
fied of its young. When is a juvenile no 
longer a juvenile? To a growing number of 
lawyers, politicians and citizens, the an- 
swer is that youthful offenders who com- 
mit “grownup” crimes should no longer be 
treated as children. Says Harvard Law 
Professor Arthur Miller: “The pendulum 
is swinging in favor of making juveniles 
accountable as adults, for adult crimes, at 
an earlier age.” Sometimes a single crime 
is enough to change the rules. In Vermont 
last spring, two boys, ages 15 and 16, alleg- 
edly raped, stabbed and beat two twelve- 
year-old girls, killing one; an outraged leg- 
islature swiftly lowered the “magic line” 





When do juveniles become adults? 


| at which a person charged with a serious 


offense may be tried and sentenced as an 
adult. Vermont's new age limit: ten. 

Nine states have no limit at all. “The- 
oretically, it is possible to condemn a sev- 
en-year-old kid to death in six of these 
states,” says Hunter Hurst, 
director of the National 
Center for Juvenile Justice. 
In most states, though, a se- 
rious juvenile offender be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 16 
is eligible to be tried as an 
adult. The actual treatment 
of each child is usually left 
to the discretion of the juve- 
nile judge. Among the crite- 
ria that judges use in mak- 
ing their decisions: the 
seriousness of the charge, 
the history of the child and 
the availability of effective 
facilities for the rehabilita- 
tion of the minor. 

But most such detention 
centers are nearly as nox- 
ious as adult prisons. “They 
are nothing more than crime factories and 
sodomy schools,” says Andrew Vachss, di- 
rector of the Juvenile Justice Planning 
Project. Yet the court system itself still re- 
flects a traditional, perhaps outdated, be- 
lief in the fundamental innocence of chil- 
dren. The handling of juveniles, says 
Professor Miller, “is based on broad as- 
sumptions about 14- and 15-year-old nai- 








Convicted Killer Eddings 


veté which in turn is based on 19th centu- 
ry conceptions about youth.” 

Whatever the failings of today’s youth | 
courts and lockups, the problem that most 
stirs public anger is the length of time vio- 
lent young criminals serve. Last July in | 
Texas, David Keeler shot to death his 
mother and father, who was president of 
ARCO Oil & Gas Co.; David will no longer 
be under the control of juvenile officials 
when he reaches 18. Authorities typically 
lose jurisdiction when juveniles are no 
longer minors, and the of- 
fenders often go free. 

Punishment can be far 
more severe in an adult 
court. Last March in Cali- 
fornia, two boys of 17 who 
raped andattempted tomur- 
der a young woman were 
each sentenced to 72 years to 
life in prison by an adult 
court. Neither will be eligi- 
ble for parole until he is 65. 

Until now the US, Su- 
preme Court has not set 
maximum limits on the 
punishment of youthful 
criminals. But the court is 
currently considering a ju- 
venile death penalty case. 
In 1977 Monty Lee Ed- 
dings, then 16, murdered an 
Oklahoma highway patrolman with a 
sawed-off shotgun; he was condemned to 
death by an adult court. His lawyers have 
asked the Justices to rule that death is a 
disproportionate penalty for so young an 
offender. However the court rules, though, 
the public mood apparently holds that 
anyone old enough to commit the crime is 
old enough to pay the price. s 











DIED. Natalie Wood, 43. radiant movie ac- 
tress who appeared in 45 films and won 
three Academy Award nominations; of 
accidental drowning; off Santa Catalina 
Island, Calif. (see NATION). 


and arranger for numerous Broadway 
musicals and ballets, as well as movies 
and television shows; of heart disease; in 
Danbury, Conn. The son of Russian im- 
migrants, Kay started his career in 1944 
orchestrating On the Town, 
Broadway musical of his friend Leonard 
Bernstein. They later collaborated on 
Candide (1956 and 1973) and /600 
Pennsylvania Avenue (1976). Kay had 
three shows currently playing on Broad- 
way: Evita, A Chorus Line and Barnum. 
Several of his best scores were musical 
Americana commissioned by George 
Balanchine for the New York City Bal- 
let, and include Cakewalk (1951), West- 
ern Symphony (1954) and Stars and 
Stripes (1958). 
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Milestones 





DIED. Hershy Kay, 62, versatile composer | 





DIED. Wallace Harrison, 86, New York ar- 
chitect who played a major role in plan- 
ning such urban complexes as the United 
Nations headquarters, Rockefeller Center 
and Lincoln Center; in New York City. 
Harrison was celebrated for his skills at 
organizing disparate groups of architects 
to work on grand municipal projects. 
Rockefeller Center is considered a prime, 
innovative example of modern design, but 
Lincoln Center and the Empire State Pla- 


| za in Albany have been widely criticized 


the first | 


as banal and pompous. Harrison’s bold, 
romantic impulses can best be seen in 
works like the Trylon and the Perisphere, 
which symbolized the confident mood of 
the 1939 World’s Fair. 


DIED. Walter Knott, 91, entrepreneur who 
converted a California roadside fruit 
stand into Knott's Berry Farm, a mullti- 
million-dollar enterprise; in Buena Park, 
Calif. Knott, who once marketed jellies 
and jams and expanded into fried-chicken 


dinners, opened Knott's Berry Farm in | downcrimeand horror. 





1940. The family-owned operation now 
includes an amusement park, which 
draws more than 5 million visitors a year, 
a number exceeded only by the Disney 
theme parks in Florida and California. 


DEATH REVEALED. Fredric Wertham, 86, au- 
thor and psychiatrist who crusaded 
against violence in comic books, movies 
and television; on Nov. 18; in Kempton, 
Pa. Wertham, a Munich-born authority 
on criminal psychology, argued that vio- 
lence is a product of cultural influences. In 
his books Seduction of the Innocent (1954) 
and A Sign for Cain (1966), he contended 
that violence in the mass media was in 
part responsible for juvenile delinquency. 
He called television “a school for vio- 
lence,” and commenting on movies, he 
wrote, “If I should meet an unruly young- 
ster in a dark alley, I prefer it to be one 
who has not seen Bonnie and Clyde.” 
Wertham’s campaign in the 1950s against 
comic books forced that industry to tone 
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A brand-new 
World Car. 
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Since its introduction, Ford 
Escort has outsold every import 
car line.* High-technology en- 
gineering has given 
Escort the room 
and fuel economy 
to compare 
with any of 
the most mod- 
ern cars, foreign 
or domestic. .y 

And for 1982 
Escort announces 
four doors for famil- 
ies, four doors for 
business, four doors 
for anyone who prefers the 
extra convenience 
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* Based 
on most recent 

manufacturers’ re- 
ported retail deliveries 
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+Excludes other Ford Motor 





And these four doors open up 
to all the good things that come 
in an Escort. 

Four-wheel independent 
suspension helps smooth 
your road. 

Escort is 
the only 
American- 
built front- 
wheel drive 
compact on 
the market 
that offers fully independent 
suspension at all four wheels.* 
Escort: the driving is easy. 
When you drive an Escort 
a you're sitting in a carefully 
engineered position. Escort’s 
gauges and warning lights 
"ye help keep you fully in- 

- formed. And a wide choice 
of options can make Escort’s 
interior as personal as it is 
convenient. 
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Escort efficiency from high 
technology. 
Escort’s 
CVH engine 
(Compound 
Valve Hemi- 
spherical) 
helps pro- 

duce re- 


markable fuel effdency 


EPA 
47 ki EST ee 
MPG 


For comparison. Applicable 
only to sedans without power 
steering or AC. Your mileage 
may differ depending on speed, 
distance and weather. Actual 
hwy. mileage lower. Not avail- 
able in Calif. Whether you buy 
or lease, see Escort 4-Door at 
your Ford Dealer now. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
11 mg ‘*tar;’ 0.8 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Mar:81 
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Hardening the Papal Lineup 








nlike Premiers or Presidents, new 

Popes put their top aides in place only 
gradually, as jobs open up. John Paul II's 
first major appointment, two years ago, 
was Papal Loyalist Agostino Cardinal Ca- 
saroli as Secretary of State. Other changes 
slowly followed, including the selection 
last September of U.S. Archbishop Paul 
Marcinkus as chief administrator of Vati- 
can City. Now, at the start of John Paul's 
fourth year, his lineup is virtually com- 
plete. The Pope has just named West Ger- 
many’s Joseph Cardinal Ratzinger, 54, to 
be his doctrinal watchdog as Prefect of the 








Congregation for the Doctrine of the 
Faith (formerly the Holy Office). Rat- 
zinger is the only internationally respect- 
ed theologian in modern times to fill the 
post, and the Pope’s second most impor- 
tant appointee is also perfectly attuned to 
John Paul's conservative views. 

Ratzinger did not always see things 
that way. During the Second Vatican 
Council he was the most eloquent member 
of a troika of progessive German theologi- 
cal experts (with Karl Rahner and Hans 
Kiing). In that era the reform-minded 
priest called the office he will now head 
“detrimental to the faith.” By the 1970s, 
however, he gradually came to question the 
church’s leftward drift. He warned against 
accepting “tenets merely because they 
happen to be fashionable at the moment.” 
In 1975 he called the previous decade “a 
period of ecclesiastical decadence in which 
the people who had started it later on be- 
came incapable of stopping the ava- 
lanche.” After Ratzinger was appointed 
Archbishop of Munich in 1977, he barred 
Liberation Theologian Johann Baptist 
Metz from a professorship and engineered 
the Vatican crackdown on his former col- 








John Paul picks a German Cardinal as his doctrinal watchdog 


league Kiing. Ratzinger’s shift prompted 
charges of opportunism; students broke up 
one of his campus appearances last year 
with booing and jeering chants. 

No one has ever questioned his intelli- 
gence, though. Asa Wunderkind theology 
professor, he raced through appointments 


| at five German universities and at 42 


Ratzinger in Munich after his appointment was announced 





_— 


became deputy president of Regensburg. 
He is abstemious, hard-working, and as 
archbishop has earned a reputation for 
aloofness from his people but persuasive- 
ness in his oratory. In 1980 the Pope as- 
signed him to prepare the major reports 





With his conservative views, the Pontiff picked a perfect prefect. 


for the International Synod of Bishops. 

The Pope's desire to end the church’s 
period of doctrinal uncertainty means that 
the new prefect can expect some renewed 
booing and a lot more conflict. One sure 
focus for trouble is Dominican Father Ed- 
ward Schillebeeckx, a Dutch scholar who 
has frequently questioned Vatican views. 
In a new book, Ministry, published last 
April in English (Crossroad; $12.95), 
Schillebeeckx focused his critical atten- 


tion on the clergy. Pointing to the church’s | 


manpower shortage, he argues that the 
“right” of Catholics to have priests means 
that some rules must be re-examined, no- 
tably those which ban women, non-celi- 
bates and even lay people from perform- 
ing priestly duties. 

The Vatican is not receptive to such 
proposals, and last spring the doctrinal of- 
fice quietly questioned Dominican head- 
quarters in Rome about the book. The or- 
der is planning a formal “discussion” of 
Schillebeeckx’s proposals. The bureau- 
cratic maneuvering will go on for some 


time, but Ratzinger is likely to press hard | 


for Schillebeeckx to be either less conten- 
tious or just plain quiet. 


| 
The Pontiff clearly wants that sort of 


decisive action. Religious orders like the 
Dominicans have long been free of control 
by bishops and tend to be loosely disci- 
plined, but John Paul is now signaling that 
if they do not police their own ranks, he 
intends to do it. In October he suspended 
the normal rules and installed two men of 
his own choosing as interim leaders of the 
Jesuits, an order which has been troubled 
by social and theological liberalism in re- 
cent years, Last week the new leaders or- 
dered the 83 regional Jesuit executives to 
Rome next February. The purpose, says 
one Jesuit, is to get them “to think with the 
Pope.” John Paul, adds one unhappy Vati- 
can observer, “really wants to see a kind of 
highly organized church with the Pope at 
the top, bishops underneath and clergy 
underneath them—all tidy-like.” With 
Joseph Ratzinger, the Pontiff now has just 
the team to tend to the tidying up. a 


Jailed Jesuits © 
China cracks down 


hile dealing with doctrinal prob- 

lems in Rome, the Jesuits are also 
facing life-threatening new trouble in 
mainland China. Without any official an- 
nouncement, the government has report- 
edly arrested at least four Jesuit priests in 
Shanghai, along with several Roman 
Catholic laymen. The most prominent of 
those rounded up in the crackdown is Fa- 
ther Zhu Hongshen (known to Westerners 


from prison in 1979 after serving 23 years. 
Church sources in Hong Kong say that the 
Communist regime has charged him with 
giving false information to his numerous 
foreign visitors and with following orders 
from the Vatican. 

The second charge springs from the 
increasing tension between China’s offi- 
cially recognized ‘Patriotic’ Catholic 
| Church, which follows Communist policy 





by totally rejecting papal authority, and a | 


“Silent Church” movement of unknown 
size that remains loyal to Rome. The con- 
flict between the two sides intensified last 
June when the regime withdrew its tacit 
recognition of Jesuit Bishop Dominic 

Tang as head of the Canton diocese. The 
| ouster came just after Pope John Paul II 

asserted Tang's Vatican connection by ap- 
| pointing him Archbishop of Canton. 

Tang’s Communist-approved successor in 
Canton, Bishop Ye Yinyun, has continued 
to press the battle against the Vatican, ac- 
cusing visiting priests from Hong Kong of 
efforts to “spread rumors and disrupt the 
work of the Chinese church.” The new ar- 
rests mark an ominous escalation. Outside 
observers cannot yet assess how far the 
toughening government attitude will go. 
But many of those arrested are elderly, 
and friends fear they would not survive 
long prison sentences. ay 
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as Vincent Chu), 65, who was released | 
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Young Ol’ Blue Eyes, Frank Sinatra shows his 1945 form in Hollywood Color Portraits 
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Books on Pablo Picasso have the 
good sense to dwell on this century’s 
greatest artist and the misfortune of 
having to live up to him. Many do not 
But Picasso: The Early Years (Rizzoli; 559 
pages; $160) by Josep Palau i Fabre suc- 
ceeds in conveying the explosive cre- 
ativity of its subject. The volume’s 1,587 
illustrations (361 in color) provide the 
fullest look anyone but a diligent art 
historian will ever have of Picasso's for- 
mative period. He was never an appren- 
tice. In his early teens he could do 
copies of Velasquez and large-scale com- 
positions. The draftsmanship in such 
works was astonishing, but the sketch- 
books reached out for bigger challenges 
It is possible in these pages to watch 
him take each step of a discovery. The 
emaciated figures of the Blue period 








take shape slowly, as do the acrobats | once wor 
= - i = 





| a promising career in ab- 





Books © 


Treasures of Art and Nature 


Season's readings honor the past and celebrate the present 


and harlequins of the Rose The au- 
thor’s survey ends with the creation of 
Les Demoiselles d’Avignon (1907), the 
painting that revolutionized 20th centu- 
ry art. This book vividly portrays the 
young revolutionary as an 
old master. 

Artistic rebellions usu- 
ally end in new orthodoxies 
every bit as rigid and dog- 
matic as the old. Harry 
Jackson, 57, did not revise 
this pattern, he reversed it 
In 1957, at the beginning of 


stract expressionism, Jack- 
son dropped his dribble 
stick and picked up the 
brush and palette of a tradi- 
tional realist. He left New 
York City for long visits to 
Wyoming, where he had 








ked as a cowhand. Comic mask from Asia 


Tulips from The Temple of Flora 


There he painted scenes of the Old West 
in a brawny and fluid style reminiscent of 
Thomas Hart Benton. As a sculptor he 
produced bronzes of cowboys, Indians, 
bucking horses and stampeding cattle 


The casual eye is reminded of the work of | 


Frederic Remington; the more discerning 
see the energy and muscular humanism of 
the Renaissance statues. In Harry Jackson 
(Abrams; 308 pages; $125) A uthor-Editors 
Larry Pointer and Donald 
Goddard sample Jackson's 
abstract work and offer a 
generous selection of his re- 


of American art 

Painter Tom Wessel- 
mann, like de Kooning be- 
fore him, has refused to 
choose sides in the contro- 
versy between abstract ex- 
pressionism and the new re- 
alism. Instead, his female 
nudes, often in monumental 
proportions, inhabit 


energetic production are 
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alism along with a biogra- | 
phy of one of the mavericks | 


both | 
schools. The results of his | 
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A Chorus of Birds 


Smoker #9 from Wesselmann 





collected in the 200 pictures—100 in high- 
intensity color—in Tom Wesselmann 
(Abbeville; 321 pages; $75). The artist’s 


tions adrift in mundane rooms, like the 
| fantasies of adolescent boys. Others dis- 
play explicit but deadpan eroticism 
among billboard-style oranges and ash- 
trays. Always provocative, usually amus- 
| ing and sometimes shocking, Wessel- 
mann’s work reflects America’s amorous 
obsessions. In his windy and erratic as- 
sessment, “Critic” Slim Stealingworth 


his age. That is to be expected. Stealing- 
worth, after all, is the pen name of none 
other than the prolific Wesselmann. 


$30-$60 


The images, says Author Walter A. 
Fairservis Jr., “are stereotypic: tong wars, 
Fu Manchu, Charlie Chan, the Dragon 
Lady, Bruce Lee. . .” His book, Asia: Tradi- 
tions and Treasures (Abrams; 256 pages; 
$50), seeks to replace clichés with other 
traits: photographs of art and cities, peo- 
ples and temples ina part of the world that 
extends from Turkey and Iran eastward 
through Siberia and China and southeast- 
ward through India to Burma and Thai- 
land. His volume is drawn from the trove 
of artifacts and insights compiled by the 






| nearly a century. Ranging through the 
fallen dynasties of China and the British 
raj in India, the color plates and duotone 
illustrations show such glimpses as the di- 
| nosaur eggs discovered by 
Roy Chapman Andrews in 
| Central Asia; a “parking 
lot” in Aden, where camels 
wait bumper to bumper; 
and throughout, an omni- 
present religious sense, rep- 
resented by portraits of wor- 
| shipers and penitents, saints 





and witches, holy men 
and likenesses of sacred 
animals 


The National Museum of 
American History (Abrams; 
| 495 pages; $50) is a hand- 

some guide to the attic of 
| the American family. Part 
| of the Smithsonian Institu- 
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huge women are usually blank idealiza- | 


tends to overvalue the artist’s impact on | 


American Museum of Natural History for | 
| represented in nearly 400 color photo- 
graphs embody a utilitarian elegance | 


Breakthrough in The Life of Australia 


tion in Washington, D.C., the N.M.A.H. 
stores machines, tools, weapons, furnish- 
ings and memorabilia from the colonial 
period to the present. Many of the objects 


rarely seen in mass production. Nine- 





teenth century contrivances seem almost 


Baseball souvenirs from The National Museum of American History 


| tant, how to take comedy seriously. Disney | 
| Animation (Abbeville; 575 pages; $49.95), a 


| gives an example of one animator’s in- 
| structions about Goofy: “... 
gestures are broad, they should still reflect 





| thought of Disney—correctly—as synony- | 





formally attired in black cast iron and | 
gleaming brass. There are hand-forged ax 
heads with richly mellowed wooden han- 
dies, old automobiles and locomotives that 
resemble the bright toys of young giants, | 
and examples of early neon signs and | 
first-generation computers. 

As Walt Disney acknowledged early, 
his talent was not in his animation, but in 
his animators. As Old Disney Hands | 
Frank Thomas and Ollie Johnston dem- 
onstrate, from the opening credits the 
master showed an inspired staff how to set 
new standards, how to mix a unique amal- 
gam of tenderness, terror and hilarity, | 
how to add dimension to such classics as 
Bambi and Snow White, and most impor- 


bright, overstuffed history of cartooning, | 
though his 


the gentleman.” That precision shows in 
every frame and page (indeed, by riffling 

certain sections, readers can see mini- 
movies). Cinema students will sift through 
the anecdota and doodles, but essentially 
this merry compendium is meant for audi- 
ences who for three generations have 


mous with delight. 
New York City’s slums, derelicts and | 
neon denizens have become the sallow 
clichés of urban photography. Yet to most 
of the world, Baghdad on the Subway, as 
O. Henry called New York, N.Y., means 
power and chic. Manhattan (Abrams; 256 
pages; $45) sells this view 
hard and visually loud. Edi- 
tor J.C. Suares has selected 
from the work of some 60 
photographers. Skyscrapers | 
bounce gold and silver light | 
off their expressionless 
facades; angled shots fill the 
page with abstractions of | 
steel and glass; muscled | 
workers appear to be en- 
gaged in heroic feats; wash | 
on a tenement clothesline 
flutters like pennants from | 
medieval battlements. This 
is an art director’s vision of | 
the city. People and objects } 
seem to emit star quality | 
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and a contemporary acrylic glamour 

It is ironic that a book so lovely to look 
at should also be so sad. But The Doomsday 
Book of Animals (Viking; 288 pages; $40) by 
David Day is a census of the creatures that 
have disappeared from the earth since 
1680, made extinct, for the most part, by 
the hand of man. At one time, for in- 
stance, passenger pigeons accounted for 
nearly 40% of the bird population of 
North America; a century ago, a single | 
flock could number more than 2 billion, 
and its passage could darken the sky for 
hours. Hunters, sun worshipers and statue 
lovers struck back, and suddenly there 
were no more targets: the last of the spe- 
cies died in the Cincinnati Zoo in 1914 
All we have of the passenger pigeon, the 
dodo, the ferocious Bali tiger, the Pyrene- 
an ibex and many others is beautiful pic- 
tures, like those assembled here 

March 6, 1981, was an epochal time in 
the history of photojournalism. On that 





Eugene Mihaesco: Face Lift in Man Bites Man 


day, 100 prominent photographers set out 
to record the actions and reflections of an 
entire nation during the course of a single 
day. The conception was grandiloquent, 
the adventure risky, the result trium- 
phant. Of 96,000 photographs, 367 were 
chosen for A Day in the Life of Australia 
(Ditla Ltd.; 286 pages; $39.95). As the sun 
arcs across the continent, instants become 
® | apertures into the country’s intense and 
varied life: a young tribesman from Bath- 
urst Island exhibits a carpet snake coiled 
around an ebony arm; high court judges in 
Canberra seem to have stepped from the 
pages of Dickens’ Bleak House, salmon 
fishermen haul in full nets on Cosy Corner 
beach: Movie Star Judy Davis (My Bril- 
liant Career) leads Australia’s film renais- 
sance at a Sydney studio. With the impact 
and dazzle of this extraordinary exhibit, 
Down Under bromides vanish. There are 
no kangaroos and boomerangs here, only 
the biography ofa people and a nation ap- 
prehended in a Blakean work that allows 
readers to hold infinity in the palms of | 
their hands and eternity in an hour 





Radio City Music Hall Rockettes film an / Love New York commercial in Manhattan 
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Bali tiger from Doomsday Book of Animals 


Fabled lands and exotic cities send the 
imagination journeying in Tony Camp- 
bell’s Early Maps (Abbeville; 148 pages; 
$39.95), which offers cartographophiles a 
trip through time as well as space. From a 
13th century psalter map that depicts the 
earth with Jerusalem at its center and par- 
adise at the North Pole, through the 
great voyages of discovery, the globe as 
we know it emerges. Campbell’s com- 
mentary provides a rich and literate 
guide, while the charts are works of art 
as well as monuments to the early ex- 
plorers’ curiosity and courage. For de- 
cades schoolboys have recited the cou- 
plet: “Geography is about maps, and 
biography is about chaps.” Early Maps 
is about both. 

Botany, Britain’s public and pri- 
vate passion, is rooted in the late 18th 
century. In that formal, opulent era, 
imperial collectors sent a steady 
stream of exotic flora from the newly 
acquired lands of Africa and America, 
and the first plantings were made in 
what was to become the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. In those heady years, 
Robert Thornton, a physician and am- 
ateur botanist, spent his passion and 
his fortune commissioning paintings 
and engravings that he hoped would 
become a national treasure. The Temple 
of Flora (New York Graphic Society; 111 
pages; $35) isan exquisite review of his 
labor. Bankrupted by printing costs 
and later ridiculed for the romantic 
style of his notes, the collector left be- 
hind some of the most beautiful depic- 
tions of flowers ever produced, a trea- 
sure for the eye, if not for England. 


Ca 


Of Muppets and Men (Knopf; 180 
pages; $27.50) by Christopher Finch 
shows, in text and pictures, how that 
bizarre band of aliens, the Muppets, 
and their syndicated TV show are put 
together. No fan need worry that such 
behind-the-scenes scrutiny will spoil 
the fun. Knowing that a favorite char- | 
acter is composed largely of polyure- & 
thane foam, synthetic-pile fabrics and | 
a couple of Ping Pong balls only seems 
part of the fun that these creatures and | 
the inspired Muppeteers generate. 
Seen through these photographs, the § 
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In and Out of the Garden 
Young Girl (1905) from Picasso 
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Snow White and Dopey from Disney Animation 


staging of The Muppet Show looks com- 
plex, sophisticated and just as zany as 
what appears on the screen. People strain 
to make their Muppets look comfortable; 
it is not easy being Gonzo. Author Finch 
devotes a little too much space to the hu- 
man guests who have appeared on the 
program. Those singers, movie stars, 
comedians and classical artists are all 
well and good, but the book belongs to 
Kermit, Miss Piggy, Fozzie, Scooter, 
Statler and Waldorf. 

The wisest character in King Lear 
is the Fool, an observation few states- 
men notice until the work of comic art- 
ists brings them down. In Masters of 
Caricature (Knopf: 240 pages; $25) the 
productions of savage and subtle come- 
dians from William Hogarth to David 
Levine pass in review. Ministers of the 
19th century wither under Daumier’s 
derision, Thomas Nast sweeps out 
Tammany Hall; George Grosz annihi- 
lates Germany between the wars. But 
Historian and Art Critic William 
Feaver’s text also makes room for such 
sly performers as Sir John Tenniel, 
who created a Wonderland for Alice, 
and Sir Leslie Ward (“Spy”), whose 
work has decorated lawyers’ offices for 
almost a century. Those with a taste for 
more recent vintages may find them in 
the pages of Man Bites Man, Two Decades 
of Satiric Art (A & W; 224 pages; $29.95) 
edited by Steven Heller. Although a 
few illustrations are pure character as- 
sassination, most are lampoons of con- 
temporary trends. Gahan Wilson’s 
Senators complain about environmen- 
talists through gas masks; Ronald 
Searle’s bird finds the sky too crowded 
and decides to walk; Bill Lee’s pilgrims 
beg heaven for a sign and are rewarded 
with one: WELCOME TO THE NEW JER- 
SEY TURNPIKE. 

The Japanese art of wood-block 
prints flourished in the late 18th centu- 
ry when masters like Kitagawa Uta- 
maro illustrated kyoka, a form of comic 
verse. In A Chorus of Birds (Metropolitan 
Museum of Art-Viking; unpaginated; 
$17.95), the season’s most unusual 
book, Utamaro’s animated sparrows 
and hawks, roosters and owls move 
through a fused world of nature, art 
and literature. A further enchantment: 
the volume is not conventionally 
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George Gershwin from Masters of Caricature 


bound; the accordion-pleated illustrations 
open into a 30-ft. frieze. 

In the mid-’30s, Technicolor films 
were rare, but studio photographers like 
Clarence Sinclair Bull snapped vivid pub- 
licity shots of the stars in something less 
than living Ektachrome. In Hollywood Col- 
or Portraits (Morrow; 157 pages; $15.95) 
Cinema Historian John Kobal has collect- 
ed 74 of these astonishing pictures. Greats 
from W.C. Fields to Kim Novak are ex- 
posed in ways now unthinkable. A 
blurred, scarlet-toned Liz Taylor sports 
thick arm hair; a 5 o'clock shadow dark- 
ens Cary Grant's cleft chin; Lana Turner's 
forehead is marred by blemishes; and the 
Frank Sinatra of 1945 resembles a text- 
book definition of adenoidal irregularity. 
Kobal wisely concludes his collection at 
1960. These days, color photographers 
flatter, air-brush and highlight cinema 
Stars to idolized images. Lost is that earlier 
fragile humanity, peeking through the 
pancake makeup. 

Like Children’s Author Beatrix Pot- 
ter, Artist and Illustrator Sara Midda cele- 
brates the English garden in delicate wa- 
tercolors. In and Out of the Garden 
(Workman; 128 pages; $14.95) will give 
snowbound nature lovers and backyard 
farmers cause to revel in vividly rendered 
pears, potatoes and peas. Tendrils of 
painstakingly crafted calligraphy—herb- 
al aphorisms from Solomon to Poet John 
Clare—curl through tiny landscapes. 
There are also illustrated guides to flow- 
ers, fragrances and remedies offered by 
the bewhiskered farmers and thick-waist- 
ed matrons who tend these jewel-like 
plots. As for the predatory animals, like a 
good gardener, Midda has banished them 
from the greenery. 

The kitsch of the season is Dime-Store 
Days (Penguin; 128 pages; $12.95) by Les- 
ter Glassner and Brownie Harris. Loving- 
ly assembled by a five-and-ten freak and 
movie junkie, this compendium of glitter- 
| ing gimcracks from the '30s and °40s pro- 
vides a deep wallow in nostalgia. Among 
the glories of Woolworthlessness are cut- 
outs of Carmen Miranda with the plaster- 
banana wall plaques she inspired, a Char- 
lie McCarthy paper doll “with movable 
mouth,” and a lurid World War II poster 
of a starlet straddling a bomb inscribed 
| TOKYO EXPRESS. a 
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‘Sculpture as Good as Old 





| A young Thai is a modern master of fake antiquities 


hree Cambodian heads gazed nobly at 
the reader from the glossy cover of 
Arts of Asia, an elegant and respected bi- 
monthly published in Hong Kong. The 


sandstone faces, 900-year-old survivors of | 


the fabled Khmer kingdom of Angkor, 
had been chosen to set the theme of a re- 
cent issue devoted to antique Cambodian 
art, a high-priced passion among collec- 
tors around the world. Few readers knew 
that the images on the cover had been giv- 
en new noses and restorative face-lifts by a 
young Thai artist known simply as Yas. 
Or that Yas, in his busy, unnamed shop on 
| asmall side street in Bangkok, does much 
more than restore antiquities. With aston- 
ishing ease and almost frightening fre- 
quency, Yas can sculpt his own “ancient” 
Khmer art, so convincing in style and ap- 
parent age that his works have passed ex- 
pert scrutiny as genuine treasures of Ang- 
kor’s golden epoch. 

Even Thailand's foremost art histori- 
an, Piriya Krairiksh, admits that he has 
trouble distinguishing Yas’ reproductions 
from the 11th century originals. “It’s aw- 
fully difficult because of his technical ex- 
cellence,” Piriya explains. “Yas is not a 
slavish copier. He makes creative copies.” 
So creative, indeed, that at least one of 
Yas’ reproductions now resides in a Euro- 
pean museum. No one will identify the in- 
stitution. “It would be very embarrassing 
to many people,” says Yas. 

The artist's expertise does not embar- 
rass Thai antique dealers, who often pass 
off Yas’ reproductions as originals. While 
the sculptor’s work is so highly regarded 
that he charges between $1,000 and 
$2,000 for his best stone figures, the deal- 
ers who peddle them as antiques can 
ask—and get—up to ten times as much. 

Yas, 32, came to his profession with- 
out formal training. The son of Chinese 
immigrants, he grew up in Bangkok, 
dropped out of high school after the tenth 
grade and joined a rock band as a bass gui- 
tarist. At 23 he left rock for stone, becom- 
ing an apprentice at an antique store. 
There he began by fashioning bases and 
frames for all kinds of artifacts, some hon- 
estly old, others imitations. “Dealers used 
to bring in all these fakes to be mounted,” 
Yas recalls. “I thought I could make better 
ones.” He was soon experimenting with 
stone and chisel, and just four years ago 
he sold his first reproduction, a small 
torso carved in the style of 11th century 
Angkor. 

Yas usually works with sandstone 
blocks from the northeast of Thailand, an 
area once ruled by the Angkor kings, 
which provide him with the same kind of 
stone used for the Angkor temples. He 
carefully gives each sculpture its own 
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personality, After giving life to the figure, 





he gives it years as well, usually breaking | 
the head from the body just as the centu- | 
ries have done to the originals. “When you | 


break the neck off,” he explains with pro- 
fessional pride, “it must look natural.” He 
heats the sculpture with a hair dryer, 
paints it with a secret chemical solution, 


and buries it for two weeks in his back- | 


yard, often in Cambodian soil that he has 
imported through refugees at the Thai- 
Cambodian border. 

Yas has no qualms about his restora- 
tion work on Khmer originals—about half 
of his studio's output—but he has mixed 
feelings when he sees his work for sale as 
the authentic article. “Sometimes I’m 
proud because they are so good,” he ad- 
mits, “but sometimes I'm afraid people 
will find out and get angry.” In any 
case, he adds, “the dealers sell them for 
too much.” 


British collector, Islay Lyons, who 
calls Yas “the greatest living sculptor 

in Thailand” and has commissioned sev- 
eral originals from him, deplores the fact 
that his “energy goes into making fakes.” 
Art Historian Piriya, however, while ad- 
miring Yas’ “creative copies,” points out 
that “to make a completely creative work 
is something different.” A Western art 
dealer has told Yas that his own original 
sculptures could be sold for $10,000 in 
New York City, but Yas is skeptical. “I 
can’t afford to do my own art. It’s easier to 
sell copies. People want to buy old things.” 
Old or new, Yas manages to sign those 
pieces he deems his best. He may bury his 
signature in the elaborate headdress of a 
Khmer head or seal a piece of paper with 
his name on it inside a statue. “If they're 
perfect,” says the master copier, “I always 
sign my name somewhere. That way I'll 
know which are mine.” 


Yas with copy and pictured original 
Switching from rock to stone. 
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Sport 





“Fight One More Round” 





| Ali and Frazier, a breed apart, end up at the same sad place 


Ss ometimes two fighters come together 
in a clinch, and no one can break 
| them. They are connected forever, hy- 
phenated. Dempsey-Tunney. Graziano- 
Zale. They end up with one name. They 
end up, pretty much, with each other. 
Back in gyms and rings last week, refusing 
to go away—that is, stay away—Ali-Fra- 
zier is having a hard time ending up. 


It astounds Joe Frazier that 
anyone has to ask why he fights. 
“This is what I do. Iam a fighter,” 
he says. “It’s my job. I’m just doing 
my job.” Joe doesn’t deny the at- 
tractiveness of money. ‘““Who 
wants to work for nothing?” But 
there are things more important 
than money. “I don’t need to be a 
| star, because I don’t need to shine. 
But I do need to be a boxer, be- 
| Cause that’s what I am. It’s as sim- 
| ple as that.” 

While it is true that he was out 
of the arena for 54 years, he was * 
never out of the gym. All along, he 
has worked with his boys, two sons 
and two nephews. Brags the fa- 
ther: “I’m so much a boxer, I sire 
boxers.” For 18 years, Joe, now 37, 
has never been able to sleep past 
the 4 a.m. hour of roadwork, & 
whether or not he did the road- 
work. “I keep boxing time in my 
head,” he says, “and in my music.” 
(He sings, badly.) 

In his North Philadelphia gym he 
hauls a stereo tape player from the ring to 
the heavy bag, keeping time to his music. 
“Don’t no trainer ever have to shout ‘time’ 
for me,” says Joe proudly. “Don’t nobody 
ever have to tell me how much time has 
| gone by.” 

For trying to tell him how much time 
has gone by, Joe’s old trainer, Eddie 
Futch, is no longer his trainer. Futch—not 
Frazier, not the referee, not Muhammad 
Ali—stopped the “Thrilla in Manila” in 
1975 with a round to go. “Sit down, son; 
it’s all over,” Eddie said softly after the 
devastating 14th round, and put his hand 
on Joe’s shoulder. “No one will ever forget 
what you did here today.” 








work at the gym. He is wrapping his own 
hands hurriedly. “Eddie? I don’t miss Ed- 
die. I don’t miss anybody who don’t miss 
me,” says Frazier, not unkindly, not real- 
ly. “Yank died [Yank Durham, Frazier’s 
first trainer as a pro]. I didn’t miss Yank. I 
had to do my job.” 

His hands properly swaddled, he pulls 
on a pair of cutoff bib overalls that bring 
back both the sharecropper’s son and the 
slaughterhouse boy, and he picks up the 
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tape player. Out on the gym floor, he 
throws his first punch at the wall, knock- 
ing down a framed quotation by former 
Heavyweight Champion of the World 
Gentleman Jim Corbett. Joe does not 
bend to pick it up or to read the first line. 


Fight one more round. 


“Why do you think I’m fighting?” says 








Ali, looking up from a dressing-room cot 


N 





On this day, Joe is late arriving for | 


| Frazier lands a right and cools off between 
| rounds, while Ali trains for this week 
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own comeback this week against Trevor 
Berbick. (If it comes off, that is; even Ali 
has trouble believing it.) For the spotlight, 
comes the reply. He is fighting again be- 
cause he needs to be a star, needs to shine. 
“If I just wanted that, wouldn't I take 
the 125 college lectures offered me? 
Wouldn't I just go to Times Square and 
walk a block and stop traffic? Ain’t worried 
about the spotlight. Ain’t worried about 
money. Ain’t worried about all the heavy- 
weights today who can’t fight. Ain’t wor- 
ried about nothin’ but being immortal.” 








A full-bellied 232 Ibs. and a month 


from 40, he looks eminently mortal, notjust 


pincewatsrean Paunchy but puffy, not only old but 


tired. “But, see, still smooth,” he 
Says, petting his face. “Nose in 


me a scratch anywhere.” 

In the voice there is a scratch 
that shows clearly. “Speech is the 
most recognizable sign,” says Dr. 
Ferdie Pacheco, once Muham- 
mad’s personal physician, no 
longer in his corner. “Does Mu- 
hammad Ali speak today as he 
spoke in 1971 [the year of the first 
of the three Ali-Frazier wars]? 
Listen to Ali yourself and hear the 
dramatic and sad slowing of Ali’s 
speech, slurring of his words, slow- 
ing of his mental processes.” 

Ali curls up on the cot, closes 
his eyes and, in that husky rasp of 
a voice, whispers, “The secret to 
my continuing the way I do is my 
consciousness of a continuing as- 


sault upon my own greatness and | 


place, eyebrows untwisted. Show | 





ability. Read that back to me.” Twice it is | 


| read back to him. “There. That just came 


to me,” he says. “Do I sound like I have | 


brain damage?” 


When your feet are so tired 
that you have to shuffle 
back to the center of the 
ring, fight one more 
round... 


Frazier can still shake the building. 
When he spars with his sons, Marvis and 
Hector, he looks old and slow. Like a gin- 
gerbread man, he has plumped out (to 229 
Ibs.). But the whomp he fetches the big bag 
can still tingle a spine. “At all times,” he 
instructs the boys gently, “try to take their 
heads off.” 

Gentleness and cruelty get mixed up 
easily in boxing. Frazier has always been a 
primitive, without a great deal of art, just a 
great deal of courage. He fought, as they 
say, with his face. But he is not insensitive 


| toall pain, only to physical pain. 





Muhammad Ali’s reaction to losing | 


in 1971 was to stitch PEOPLE’S CHAMPION 


| the first “Fight of the Century” to Frazier | 


on his robe and go about maligning Joe in | 
the black community. That hurt Frazier | 


more than any punch. Ali called Joe “Un- 
cle Tom” for visiting the White House, 
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The Oppenheimer Special Fund 
000 a year turned into 
$63,000 in just nine years. 


Good enough for your IRA? 


. * 
Compare 
the Oppenheimer 
Special Fund with 


any 
alternative. 


As you know, com 
mencing in 1982, you can 
deduct up to $2000 per year 
from your taxable salary and 
use it to build a retirement fund 
for yourself that will go completety 
untaxed until you retire, or at least attain age 70¥2, 
when your tax bracket should be lower. 

The IRA is a meaningful tax shelter. But just how 
much you accumulate in your IRA account over the 
years will depend on how well you invest your money. 


Inflation, taxes, 
economic uncertainty. 


With inflation eroding the dollar for over a decade 
now, OPEC throwing everything out of kilter, and some 
major industries shrinking while others are growing, how 
can you make a wise investment choice? 

Oppenheimer's advice can be expressed in just 
two familiar words: shop around. 


Look at track records. 


Look around at all the various investment pos 
sibilities. See how they've done in these last turbulent 
years, which have been a test of investment ability. 

And be sure to take a close look at Oppenheimer 
Special Fund, an aggressive equity growth fund. Per 
formance? If it had been possible to contribute $2000 
a year to an IRA nine years ago, your $2000 a year 
would now be worth over $63,000. 

Remember that growth took place during periods 
of almost constant economic turmoil and change in the 
markets, yet it still works out to an average annual total 
return of over 24.6% for the entire life of the Fund, as 
of September 30, 1981 

The performance of Oppenheimer Special Fund 
reflects the flexible methods the Fund uses, which 
vary from investments in short-term commercial paper 
to investment in small, growth oriented companies, or 







stocks and even bonds of 
larger capitalized companies, 
depending upon market 
conditions. 


Background data. 


Oppenheimer Management 
Corporation, established over 20 
years ago, and its subsidiary 
currently manage over $8 billion 
in mutual fund assets for some 
700,000 shareholders 
The Fund's price is listed daily in the financial 
sections of newspapers, so it's easy for you to determine 
the current value of your investment. 
Oppenheimer can not guarantee future perform 
ance; nobody can guarantee the future. We do not 
suggest that an investor may not have a loss if he or she 
buys at one time and sells at another after equity prices 
have declined. But by comparing past performance you 
get an idea how management has acted and reacted 
to changing market conditions. 
Such comparisons of past performance can be 
a useful tool in making your IRA investment decision 
A 24.6% per year average total return over the last nine 
years. See if anybody has topped that. 
Call your broker or financial planner, or send in 
the coupon. 
*Assuming youd reinv 
and invested your annual $ 
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though that was his own first stop after he 
retrieved the title from George Foreman 
in 1974. Whether punishing Floyd Patter- 
son or taunting Ernie Terrell, Ali was nev- 
er so cruel to anyone as he was to Frazier, 
whom he termed “ignorant.” Frazier sim- 
ply offended him aesthetically. It required 
all of Ali’s art to defeat a man with no art 
of his own, and that galled “the Greatest.” 

“I can’t forget how cruel and rude 
Clay was,” says Frazier, who, as a result, 
never stopped calling his adversary Cas- 
sius Clay. “But I think, now, I can forgive 
him. Oh, I always respected him asa fight- 
er. Our ways were so different, and we 
were so different, but here we are at the 
same place.” 

The same place? 

“We're fighting without any champi- 
onships.” Once won, is a championship 
ever completely lost? “A champion would 
| be a champion if he’s a champion,” Fra- 

zier says thoughtfully, a deep thought for 
| him. “Do you know who said that? God.” 





“The same place?” Ali murmurs. He 
does not like that, and momentarily his 
voice clears. “We're different still. I fight 
to motivate people. Think of the people 
who would give up in life who are watch- 
ing me now. Four-time champion. Think 
of it. Biggest in all boxing. Isn’t that 
enough to keep anyone going?” 

He can go on with that patter, but he is 
tired now. “When you're 40, you'll find 
you get tired,” he says. A few silent min- 
utes pass. “Every so often,” and his voice 
diminishes again, “a certain breed comes 
along. History might produce something 
better than Joe Frazier and me later, but 
not now. You can’t make me believe Sugar 
Ray Leonard and Tommy Hearns is as big 
as me and Joe Frazier in the Garden. Joe 
was great. I'll say it now.” 





When your nose is 
bleeding and your eyes are 
black and you are so tired 
you wish your opponent 
would crack you on the 
Jaw and put you to sleep, 
fight one more round... 


Last week in the decrepit Chicago Am- 
phitheater, in the middle of the stockyards, 
Joe and Floyd (“Jumbo”) Cummings 
fought to a melancholy ten-round draw. 
Frazier may still shake buildings, but what 
once would have been lethal lefts did not 
move Jumbo, a muscle-bound 30-year-old 
ex-convict, who almost knocked Joe out 
three different times. Joe’s left eye was 
blackened, his lower lip was frayed, his face 
was starting to lose definition just like in the 
old days, and he felt wonderful. “It was 
worth it tome,” hesaid. “When I got shook, 
I knew I had to survive. I proved myself. I 
don’t see no reason to stop fighting now.” 
Ali can see no reason either. 


... remembering that the man 
who fights one more round 
is never whipped.” 
—By Tom Callahan 
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he situation, the overall dramatic 

structure and even much of the dia- 
logue are almost exactly the same. But the 
emotional effect of the screen version of 
Whose Life Is It Anyway? is quite the op- 
posite of the play on which it is based. One 
left Brian Clark's drama feeling that Ken 
Harrison, the promising sculptor whom 
an auto accident had turned into a quadri- 
plegic, was tragically correct to insist, 
against all the established medical and le- 
gal verities, on being allowed to die. One 
leaves the movie feeling that he is tragical- 
ly wrong in that determination. 

The fact that the film seems to stand 
the play on its head is not the result of 
carelessness or ineptitude. In fact, the pic- 
ture is well made and well acted. But the 
turnabout does illustrate how differences 
between two leading actors’ personalities 
and differences in the demands of two me- 
dia can alter meanings. 

Ken was originally played on the stage 
by Tom Conti, an actor of great vulnera- 
bility—not a victim, surely, but a less 
abrasive individual than the film’s Rich- 
ard Dreyfuss, and someone who could 
more readily be imagined preferring 
death to a life of immobility and depen- 
dence. Dreyfuss, by contrast, seems to bus- 
tle while flat on his back, and it is almost 
impossible to believe that in the end he 
would not opt for life, however constricted 
it might be. 

This is particularly true in the context 
Director Badham has created for him in 
the movie. Onstage the sculptor never 
moved from his bed, and his confinement 
powerfully reinforced the pathos ofhiscon- 
dition. In an obvious attempt to make his 
movie move, Badham insists on getting 
Ken up and stirring in a wheelchair at ev- 
ery logical opportunity. But this continual 
scooting about in hospital corridors under- 
cuts Ken’s arguments for being allowed to 
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Bedside manners: Christine Lahti shushes Richard Dreyfuss in Whose Life 


Cinema 


Right Spirit, Wrong Cause 


WHOSE LIFE IS IT ANYWAY? Directed by John Badham 
Screenplay by Brian Clark and Reginald Rose 





















































die, for it illustrates how much he could 
participate in life with a little help from his 
friends. One can never entirely reject his 
arguments, but at the same time one gains 
sympathy with John Cassavetes as his doc- 
tor. He becomes Ken’s chief opponent in 
the long life and death confrontation that 
climaxes in a judicial hearing where the de- 
cision on the patient’s fate is rendered. 

Cassavetes is at his saturnine best in 
this role, and Christine Lahti is fine as a 
more sympathetic M.D. Two other sup- 
porting performances, both off-cast, are 
emblematic of the care with which Whose 
Life has been made. One is by Bob Bala- 
ban as Ken’s attorney. This is the third 
time this year that Balaban has played a 
lawyer (Prince of the City and Absence of 
Malice are the others), but the slick prose- 
cutor of his earlier outings has here given 
way to a stammering humanism. The oth- 
er is by Ken McMillan, the vulgarian of 
True Confessions and Ragtime, here play- 
ing a civilized judge agonizing over the 
rights and wrongs of Ken’s plea for radical 
redress ofa radical grievance. The integri- 
ty of their presences compensates for 
gaffes like a flashback that needlessly 
proves Ken had an erotic as well as an ar- 
tistic life. 

Ordinarily one tends to suspect moy- 
ies that veer too radically from the intent 
of their original sources. But Whose Life 
remains true to the highest purpose of the 
play: to set forth with honesty, passion and 
wit the arguments for and against eutha- 
nasia, That one so intensely wants the 
Dreyfuss character to change his mind is a 
tribute to the actor’s unquenchable vi- 
tality, and for many it may make the 
film more poignant. Who can doubt 
that it is more touching—and discomfit- 
ing—to see a man commit a good and 
valuable spirit to a wrong cause than to 
a right one? —By Richard Schickel 
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No ordinary telephone 
lets you answer it... 








no matter where you are. 
Extend-A-Phone... The cordless telephone 


Now you can own the telephone that lets you stay models that permit receiving and placing calls up to 
in touch . . . anywhere inside or outside your 700 ft. from the base. 

home. With Extend-A-Phone . . . the Extend-A-Phone lets you stay in touch 
cordless telephone that doesn't tie you easily. Because you never have to be far 
down to just one place. It’s like having an from the telephone. It can go with you to 
extension phone in every room of your the garden, pool, tennis court and even the 
home. When you think about it, mail box. And should you become ill, an 
Extend-A-Phone is everything a Extend-A-Phone is one of the best bedside 
telephone should be. companions you can own. 
Long or short range ... With a price that's in range... 
Extend-A-Phone makes a model that’s There's an Extend-A-Phone that’s right for 
perfect for virtually any lifestyle you lead. any budget or any lifestyle. And they’re 
With short range, economical telephones | waiting for you now. . . at your Authorized 
that let you receive calls up to Extend-A-Phone Cordless Telephone 
125 ft. away. And with a Retail Center. 
wealth of longer distance 






















No ordinary telephone. 


 Extend-Phone 


15161 Triton Lane « Huntington Beach, CA 92649 A Division Of American Radio Corporation 
Available at Sears * Shutterbug Stores 




















Come to Michigan 
for come-again skiing. 


WM Only practice makes perfect in skiing, and you live in the right place 
SHH for that. Michigan's near enough to be part of your life all winter — 
with groomed slopes for beginners, challenging slopes for experts, 
hundreds of miles of marked trails and millions of acres of open spaces 
for cross-country skiing—and excellent instruction for all. 

Be one of the great company of 
4 skiers in Michigan —at any one of more 
than sixty ski areas. Just chicos your 
destination, and give us a call for daily reports on snow 
and road conditions—and free literature on all facilities. 


Call toll free for Michigan information. 
In Chicago, 372-0080/In Michigan, 800-292-2520. 
Elsewhere, dial number below. 


sake: 


~ Or write: Travel Bureau— 
ie < Michigan Department of Commerce, 
om. P.O. Box 30226, Lansing, 
| ra Pa 7 Michigan 48909. 





Toll Free 














Our otal Business Solution. 
Texas Instruments 


on 
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Everything you need. Here’s what sets us apart 
from all the rest: our complete package of solutions. 
Our package opens up with reliable computers. It 
offers you programs that help you manage every vital 
part of your business. It includes comprehensive 
training for you and your personnel. And it gives you 
responsive service and support. For your future, you 
also get easy upgradability from one system to the 
next. You'll retain your initial investment as your 
business starts to take off. You'll have a hard time 
finding another company that gives you so much. All 
under one roof. 

Our dedication pays off. Our complete package 
tells you one thing. We're totally committed to you, 





os 4 the business computer user. In fact, the entire cor- 
poration of Texas Instruments is dedicated to that 
cause. The evidence for this dedication is 
our technology. Texas Instruments 

; 4 invented the integrated circuit, the micro- 

“4 7 processor and microcomputer. All are 
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SUPPLY COMPANY 


Merchandise Mart Plaza/Suite 130 
Chicago, IL 60655 
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Arlington Heights, IL 60005 
(312) 640-3913 
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essential for putting more computer power behind 
your business. 

The right time to buy. This is the right time 
to take advantage of our complete offer. 

The reason: significant tax breaks before 

the end of this year. So act now and re- 
turn the coupon to us today. Better 
yet, give us a call. It’s the first step 
to get ahead in your business. 


(800) 527-3505 
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The silent music 
that accompanies every intriguing woman. 


Parfums Jacomo: Paris 


More than words can ever say... 


MARSHALL FIELD'S 





MAN AND HIS GOLD, A SERIES 


Men and their gold: The growing 
trend to masculine adornment. 


In the fading hour of asummer after- 
noon, a tennis star hammers out his 
match-winning volley. The arms go up, 
the racquet is flung to the sky and as 
the television cameras move in to cap- 
ture the scene in close-up and, as tens 
of millions watch, a bri ht lint flares 
from the 14-Karat a | chain he is 
wearing around his neck. 

It is probable that only a fraction of 
the Pre eas actually noticed this last 
part but, repeated thousands of times 
in thousands of sporting events, it 
does begin to register on the mind 
and it is the kind of thing that 
starts trends. 

Spurred by its popularity 
among athletes, entertainers 
and other male role-models, 
Karat Gold Jewelry, long 
considered a province of the 
distaff side, is rapidly being 
seen as an elegant way to ex- 
press masculinity. 

Exactly when this trend 
started is not clear and the 
strength of this new affinity has 
not yet been measured, but retail 
jewelers do report substantial in- 
creases in sales over previous 
years and a nationwide survey 
by a prominent men’s maga- 
zine has found that over fifty 

ercent of its readers now 
bese the wearing of jewelry. 

Currently the pieces most preferred 
by men are neck chains and rings, fol- 
lowed by watches and, in many cases, 
the newly popular gold coin jewelry. 
Pendants a ID bracelets are also 
much admired and many jewelers see 
a good potential for cuff links. 

The psychology behind the phenom- 
enon is still to be fully explained; some 
articles allude to a “self” syndrome, 
about which much has been written in 
recent years; others suggest a simpler 
“macho” motivation popularized in 
part by the current Cinema. Leaving 
this obviously complex analysis to 
some future psychologist, it can be 













noted that this appears to be a trend 
within a trend; the market for men’s 
personal grooming products has grown 
tremendously, reaching over $1.5 
billion in 1980, with at least half going 
to product categories that hardly 
existed before. the wearing of gold 
jewelry by men, now widely accepted 
in business as well as in most levels 
of society, is certainly a part of this 
movement. 

There is, of course, a historical 
dimension that should also be men- 
tioned. There have been periods in the 

ast in which gold jewelry for men 

Fag been popular. Centuries ago, it was 

almost ders reserved for men, 

and turning toa more recent era, most 

Americans can still remember a grand- 

father or great-grandfather who 

treasured his gold watch chain or tie 

pin. Gold’s lure, and man’s affinity 

for it, though varying in degrees 

through the ages, are unquestion- 
ably eternal. 

Finally, as a generation 

zrown up largely in beads and 

Fine jeans turns to gold and 

worsteds, one saris at the 

degree of commitment to this 

new fashion on the part of 

some of the trend setters them- 

selves. Observing the frequent 

* change of pitchers in close-u 

@® on television in a recent All. 
Star baseball game was almost like 
watching a gold chain fashion show. 
Meanwhile, major league basketball, 
a more contact-intensive sport, has 
even had to prohibit the wearing of 
jewelry among its players to prevent 
injuries. Still, at least one player has 
already threatened to defy this; he 
plans to wear his ankle bracelets 
under his socks. 

This advertisement is part of a series 
produced in the interest of a wider knowl- 
edge of man’ most precious metal. For 
more information write to The Gold Infor- 
mation Center, Dept. T21, P.O. Box 934, 
FDR Station, New York, N.Y. 10022. 


© The Gold Information Center. 


The Gold Information Center 




















Look for reindeer bearing gifts. 
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Websters New Collegiate Dictionary. 
Its where the words live... ° 


America’s best-selling dictionary brings new life to words. And new 
words to life. Definitions for over 150,000 entries, including 22,000 new 
ones, are so clear and precise that “android” becomes a household 
word and “black hole” no longer scares you. We’re constantly redefining 
“dictionary.” An excellent gift for just $13.95. Merriam-Webster’ Dic- 
tionaries, Springfield, MA 01101. 


FROM MERRIAM-WEBSTER’ 





More trees and streams and lakes than the mind can comprehend. Some 
singularly beautiful. Others lost in the panorama of the view Something 
for the senses. There's so much to go for in Canada 


Canada 





Militant Militarist Timothy Hutton in Taps 


Sour Notes 


TAPS 

Directed by Harold Becker 
Screenplay by Darryl Ponicsan 
and Robert Mark Kamen 


hed a manly tear, sound a mournful 

bugle call, maybe even fire off a sever- 
al-gun salute for good old Bunker Hill 
Military Academy. For a century and a 
half it has been turning out cadets who 
have exemplified duty, honor, country, 
that sort of thing. Now, however, umes 
having changed, those qualities are re- 
garded as antiques, and the trustees have 
voted to shut the place down and sell it to 
condominium developers 

Over, as it turns out, the dead bodies of 
General Harlan Bache (George C. Scott), 
the commandant, and Brian Moreland 
(Timothy Hutton), the ranking cadet offi- 
cer, who reveres the bonkers brigadier 
After Bache is invalided out of the film 
(much too early for fans of Scott’s mad- 
militarist mode), the youngster turns the 
academy into an armed camp to protest its 
demise. Besieged by police, National 
Guardsmen and anxious parents, he vows 
not to surrender until the trustees negotl- 
ate with him 

Among the many improbabilities of 
Taps is the nonappearance of that group 
Surely in dealing with a military academy 
that is literally up in arms, chat-chat is 
preferable to rat-tat-tat. Moreover, the 
film never decides whether it has come to 
praise or bury the military tradition. Its 
ambiguity is apparent in casting the lik- 
able Hutton as the rebel leader. He tries, 
but one just cannot believe he is the kind 
of ramrod who would, or could, take his 
peers to the brink of armed confrontation 
and beyond. What with Director Becker 
lingering too long over various photoge- 
nic ceremonies, and the writers pumping 
out yards of motivational dialogue, Taps | 
takes far too long to reach its bloody, pre- 
dictable conclusion. Its big guns are load- 
ed with nothing more lethal than Holly- 
wood nerve gas RS. 
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Rushes 


| FRIZ FRELENG’S LOONEY LOONEY LOONEY 
BUGS BUNNY MOVIE 
DUCK YOU HEAD—LOWLA BRIDGIDA! reads the 
sign on a Grand Canal ponte, just before 
one of Friz Freleng’s manic critters slams 
into the lintel at full frontal force. The 
warning applies also to those attending 
this compilation of old Warner Bros. car- 
toon shorts. Beware of low gags, superson- 
ic mayhem, polka-dot undershorts and the 
occasional smack in the puss—Sylvester J 
Pussycat, to be precise. There is much un- 
fettered mirth here from the rest of the 
Warner menagerie: from Bugs, the Cag- 
ney of lagomorphs, who plays Galahad 
and slickshooter to the splenetic Yosemite 
| Sam in two of the best shorts (Knighty 
| Knight Bugs, Wild and Woolly Hare); 
from the hugely talented Daffy Duck as a 
reluctant egg layer (Golden Yeggs); from 
Granny, Tweety Pie and a sternutating 
| dragon. Freleng is no match for the great 
cartoon directors, Chuck Jones (Road 
Runner) and Tex Avery (Droopy Dog) 
Still, there are more than enough in-spite- 
of-yourself laughs in these 80 minutes to 
guarantee a happy Saturday matinee 


TICKET TO HEAVEN 

Here is a rarity: a muckraking movie that 
was not made for TV. The subject of this 
Canadian melodrama is a religious cult 
like the Moonies, and Director R.L 
Thomas’ tone is about as judicious as Friz 
Freleng’s. David (Nick Mancuso), de- 
pressed over a short-circuited affair, falls 
in with some “Heavenly Children” who 
presoak his brain with homilies and then 
scrub it clean of all hope, feeling, self. Al- 
though it has plenty of impact, Ticket is of- 
ten too busy being outraged to bother with 
niceties of characterization and plot. (Just 
how does David become converted? At 
what point does he snap out of it?) And so 
it ignores the central dilemma: that kid- 
naping an adult, however pure the motive 
or dear the victim, is against the law. Like 
a strident TV-news exposé, Ticket aims 
for the jugular instead of the mind— 
Geraldo Rivera moviemaking 


MONTENEGRO 

Dusan Makavejev, the film maker who 
Went Too Far with his anarchist collages 
W.R.: Mysteries of the Organism and 
Sweet Movie, has run for cover to Sweden 


and emerged with this shaggy act of 


atonement. It is not his fault that he was 
seven years between pictures, or that his 
new one seems almost (Gasp!) normal in 
its story of yet one more mad housewife 
Susan Anspach finds fear, loathing, de- 
basement—in short, liberation—when 
she joins a carnal carnival of Slavic immi- 
grants. Montenegroisa Laurel-and-Hardy 
jalopy of a film, putting along impudently 
and then suddenly stalling, out of every- 
thing but gall. In these timid days, gall 
may be enough, especially with Makave- 
jev behind the camera and Anspach in 
front, giving one of the year’s sweetest, 
smartest, sexiest performances a 
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available in matte block, chrome, and 


The sharing of a moment 
when a part of the joy belongs 
to the giver. Parker Arrow 
preserves that moment forever. 


+ PARKER 





ad Parker Arrow ball pen 





sinless individually or in gift sets 
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Magnificent splendour and finely crafted elegance pay tribute to a deserving 
past. Next time, visit Canada and go home inspired. There's so much to go for 


Canada 


For information write Tourisme Québec, Québec, Canada G1K 7X2 











©1980 J C. Penney Company, inc 


See you later, alligator. 


THE FOX. 


The same fit, comfort, 
quality, looks and 
easy-Ccare fabric as the 
well-known sweater. 
PAN €-\010)0) Geo) (2 
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Only$23.and $25. 
Only at JCPenney. 


Olt melelereRlere) ciate Mel¢-r-l@iliilale| 
sweaters are line-for-line, 
stitch-for-stitch just like the 
famous-name sweaters. 
Choose handsome v-neck or 
fefe)i Mer-icelter-lane) @-Leli ee: lea alles 
knit. Light blue, Augusta green, 
navy, camel, heather blue or 
grey. S-M-L-XL. 

Available at large JCPenney stores 
and through the JCPenney Catalog. 


Prices slightly higher in Alaska and 
Puerto Rico. 
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You can always spot a Genius 


byitsfeatures. __ 
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Look closely at the new SL-5000. It is innovative. Yet understandable. 
Sophisticated. Yet uncomplicated. 

Clearly, this is no ordinary video cassette recorder. 

Clearly, this is a product of Genius. The Genius of Betamax. 

To start with, you'll notice that the Sony Betamax SL-5000 has advanced 
front loading. In fact, everything is right on the front. So it’s fast, easy and 
convenient to use, particularly in confined spaces. 

And here's another stroke of Genius. The Sony Betamax gives you all 
the record functions on the left; all the playback functions on the right. That's 
one more reason the SL-5000—for all its sophistication—is remarkably 
simple to operate. 

Now consider these advantages. The SL-5000 lets you tape one 
show while you're watching another. And it can be programmed in advance. 
Which means you're able to record even when you're not at home. 

Naturally, it wouldn't be a Sony Betamax without the electronic 
marvel we call BetaScan. With BetaScan, you can actually see what you're 
looking for in fast-forward and fast-reverse; then stop when you find it. 

There's more. The SL-5000 has Express Tuning to take you directly 
to the channel you want, skipping the channels in between. It also includes 
remote control, freeze frame, electronic feather-touch controls....In fact, almost 
every important feature you can think of. Plus one you'd probably never 
dream of: a reasonable price tag. 

Of course, to fully appreciate the brilliance of the SL-5000, you have to 
see it in person. So stop in at your Sony dealer and ask to watch a Genius at play. 
To insure bnilliant performance every time, always use Sony Beta cassettes 


The Genius of Betamax 
SON Y 


THE ONE AND ONLY 


Yorporation of America Sony, Betamax, BetaScan and Express Tuning are trademark 








Give TIME for Christmas... 
e your gift with this 
FREE Pocket Diary sad Pian 


This year, why not wrap up your best wishes for important names, addresses and phone numbers 


the holidays with TIME Magazine. The news- ..plus useful tables, charts, maps and conversion 

magazine that invented the newsmagazine. And infor mation. 

the name that means news to more people in We'll send you a Diary FREE for each gift of 

more places around the world than any other TIME you give...so you'll have something extra to 

single source. wrap and send or put under the tree to announce 
And right now, you can give a whole year’s your gift subscription. 

worth of TIME’s colorful coverage (52 wee kly To give TIME to friends, family, colleagues— 

issues) at the low holiday gift rate of only $29. anyone, in fact, who enjoys good reading and 


lively reporting—just fill in and return 
the accompanying card. Or, for faster 
service, call toll-free: 1-800-621-8200 (in 
Illinois: 1-800-972-8302). 

You'll save with TIME’s once-a-year 
gift rate, and receive a FREE Pocket 
Diary and Planner to announce your 
order before the holidays. 


That's a $7 savings off the regular sub- 
scription price. 

Along with your gift of TIME, your 
friends will also receive a bonus...the 
handsome 1982 Pocket Diary and Planne r: 
This elegant Diar Y. features a convenient 

week-at-a-glance” appointment planner 
for the entire year...memo pages for 
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Medicine 











Taking Stock of Bonding 





“E very tooth in a man’s head is more 
valuable than a diamond.” So 
wrote Cervantes in the early 17th century 
The great Spanish novelist was not being 
quixotic. In his day, teeth were not easily 
replaced. But modern visitors to dentists’ 
chairs in search of a gleaming grin find 
the artificial variety just about as dear as a 
diamond. Encasing even one chipped or 
rotted tooth in a cap can run anywhere 
from $300 to $600, and the process is te- 
dious and uncomfortable. Lately, howev- 
er, a less expensive alternative has been 
gaining popularity. Called tooth bonding, 
it not only costs less but is easier to do, 


Before being bonded 


and, enthusiasts claim, 
looks better when the job 
is done. Declares Chicago 
Dentist Marvin Berman 
“Bonding is one of the 
greatest things to come 
along since fluoride and 
| the high-speed drill.” 

In putting on a cap, 
also known as a crown or 
Jacket, the tooth is ground 
to a stump, then a porce- 
lain or gold jacket pre- 
pared in the dental lab- 
oratory from a wax impression is carefully 
cemented on. Capping even one tooth can 
take three or four sittings. In bonding, 
there is no drilling, no anesthetic is used, 
and several teeth can be bonded during a 
Single visit to the dentist. Diluted phos- 
phoric acid is applied to the natural tooth, 
etching microscopic pores into the enam- 
el. Next comes a coat of liquid plastic to 
seal the tooth. Then a paste composed of 
plastic and finely ground quartz, glass or 
Silica is patted on in thin layers tinted to 
match the natural teeth and molded into 
the desired shape. After each layer is ap- 
Plied, it is exposed for up to 40 seconds to 
¢ither ultraviolet or visible light beams 
This triggers a reaction that hardens and 
bonds the layer to the underlying materi- 
al. The newly built tooth is then contoured 
and polished 

In the past few years, some dentists 
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Dentist with “hardening” light 


There may be a better way to a whiter bite without drilling 


have added another step: bonding a thin 
laminate veneer, a prefabricated plastic 
shield much like an artificial fingernail, to 
the front of the tooth. Even with a veneer, 
the cost per tooth is one-third to a half 
that of capping 

Bonding is mainly used to rebuild 
chipped, broken or irregularly shaped 
teeth, to close gaps and to improve the 
look of teeth permanently discolored by 
smoking, foods or drugs. Capping can 
camouflage the same conditions, but 
bonding can also anchor metal bridges 
containing replacements for missing teeth 
or orthodontic braces that use plastic 






brackets in place of metal 
bands. Capping is gener- 
ally avoided in the case of 
children because the tooth 
is not fully formed. Bond- 
ing has no such problem 
Says Berman: “Children 
are always falling down 
and breaking their teeth 
Bonding is an absolute 
) godsend.” 
Bonding does, howev- 
er, have a number of limi- 
tations that many dentists 
believe are being overlooked. Warns Mar- 
tin Blitzer of New York City’s Mount Si- 
nai: “It’s no panacea.” Unlike capping, it 
cannot be used on the biting surface of the 
back teeth, where great strength is needed 


to take the punishment of chewing. Nor | 


does it produce quite as desirable a surface 
as capping. Dentists say it should not be 
used on heavy smokers or coffee drinkers 
because bonded teeth are slightly more 
susceptible to staining. Bonded teeth also 
may require frequent checkups, perhaps 
as many as four times a year, and last only 
five to ten years, compared with about ten 
to 20 years for capped teeth 

Dentists are most cautious about the 
new laminate veneers. Says Dr. Cornelis 
Pameijer of Boston University: “I don’t 
use it. It gives the tooth a dead look.” An- 
other concern, says Dan Nathanson of 
Tufts dental school in Boston, is that the 








Do it right 


with the books 
acclaimed as the 
very best in the field 


Wherever books are sold 
Reader's Digest 
DISTRIBUTED BY RANDOM HOUSE, IN 


AUTHORS WANTED BY 
NEW YORK PUBLISHER 


Leading subsidy book publisher seeks manuscripts 
of all types: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, scholarly 
and juvenile works, ete. New authors welcomed. 
Send for free, illustrated 40-page brochure V-85 
Vantage Press, 516 W. 34 St., New York, N.Y. 10001 
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© Nikon Inc,, 1961. Garden City New York 11530 


If youcan take a bad picture with 
a snapshot camera, you can 
a great picture with the Nikon EM. 


If you're like most people, you've taken a lot of 
ictures with either a 110, 126, or inexpensive range- 
der camera only to be disappointed. 

Instead of that glorious picture you thought you 
were ge to get when you were looking through the 
viewfinder, what you got was a snapshot. Kind of 
fuzzy. Maybe a little too light. Or too dark. Maybe the 
people came out looking like little specks. Or without 
heads. Or there was something funny about the color. 





The Nikon EM was invented for people like you. 
Like a snapshot camera, it’s easy to use. You don't have 
to worry about exposure settings; electronics handle 
all that. And unlike a snapshot camera, you never have 
to worry about beheading your subjects, because the 
EM isa single lens reflex camera: so what you see 
through the viewfinder is what the lens is seeing. 
The Nikon EM is so simple, it even sounds an alarm 
when the light’s not right. 

And instead of snapshots, you get clear, vibrant 
35mm photographs—the kind you'd expect from a 
Camera made by Nikon, a company whose cameras 
are used by more professional photographers than 
all other 35mm cameras combined. 


% 
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The other good thing about the Nikon EM is that 
as you grow as a photographer, the camera will grow 
with you. Because Nikon offers the world’s largest 
selection of lenses and accessories. 

The Nikon EM, naturally, costs more than a snap- 
shot camera. But it also costs a lot less than you 
probably think. 

_ So which is it going to be? Snapshots? Or great 


2 
pictures: e 


Wé take the world’ 
greatest pictures.” 


Here’s where to find 
this perfect gift in the 
Chicagoland area: 


SOUTH 
Blackman Jewelers 
2323 W. 95th, 239-3737 
Norman Jewelers 
6355 S. Halsted, 488-4200 
NORTH- 
H. Cohn 
1704 W. Chicago Ave., 666-6468 
Jewel House 
2640 W. Devon, 743-2706 
Nordling Jewelers 
5249 N. Clark, 561-9526 
WEST 
Raphael Jewelers 
3817 W. 26th St., 762-0565 
Telser's Jewelery 
2205 W. Cermak, 847-7796 
Town Jewelers 
5950 W. Roosevelt Rd., 626-1722 
LOOP 
Lane Jewelers 
16 W. Van Buren, 427-1280 
BERWYN 
dames & Williams Jewelers 
7020 W. Cermak, 788-9200 
DOWNERS GROVE- 
Heinke Jewelers 
5151 Main St., 969-1640 
NILES- 
Candlelight Jewelers 
7900 N. Milwaukee, 965-3013 
OAK PARK- 
Leland Fay Jewelers 
116 N. Oak Park Ave 


ORLAND PARK 

Sivek Keepsake Diamonds 
825 Orland Square, 349-1940 

WAUKEGAN.- 


Kossy Jewelers 
190 Lakehurst Mall, 473-2100 


386-5624 
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+ 14 Kt. Gold Bracelet o 
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This delicate serpentine bracelet, of genuine 14 B 
kt. gold, regularly sells for $22.50. But during we 

the Christmas sale at these fine jewelers, you 
may purchase it for just $8 when you buy any of 8 
the diamond jewelry shown here. Make ita 
second gift, or give it toa daughter, a relative,a J 
friend, a valued employee. Please act now: the 

price of gold fluctuates, so we can only hold this 
unusual offer until Christmas. gg 





Give diamonds. 
At 1/3 off, it’s easy. 





“My gosh, * 
Hep’ re real! we 


= Diamonds, set in gold, are indeed the perfect 
MM aift. They're an enduring value, a wise irivestment in 
an uncertain world. Yet no other gift grabs a woman's 
heart with its fiery brilliance, its warm and rich sym- 


bolism, its sheer surprise! 
age And now diamonds are well within your reach, 


during this pre-Christmas sale by members of the 
Jewelers Guild. Look at these prices. Then find the 
nearest participating jeweler (the list is on this page) 
Wahd" choose from his elegant selection. At these 


prices, itS easy. j 
Jewelers Guild 
gesAlbdiamonds set in 14 kt. white or yellow (ere) (o Olav) (xe) 
Buttercup or Stud settings 


Earrings (total weights) 
Diamond Regular 

Weight Price 

1/10Ct $150. 

180. 


Christmas 
Special 


299. 


Pendant with matching 14 kt. gold chain 


Diamond 
Weight 


1/10 Ct 
1/7 Ct 
1/5 Ct. 
1/4Ct 
1/3 Ct 


Christmas 
Special 
119. 
179. 
199. 


Stott, ee pe* 
S508" 
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Regular 
Price 
180 
yah) 
10) 8) 
480. 
595, 
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Medicine 
shields tend to fall off: “If you have six 
teeth with plastic veneers, there’s a good 
chance you'll lose one within a year.” 
However the veneer debate is re- 
solved, dentists report a rapid increase in 
bonding’s popularity. Says Ronald Gold- 
stein of Atlanta: “My practice used to be 
70% crown and bridgework and 30% 
bonding. Now it is the reverse.” & 


Capsules 


| MORE THAN A REPUTATION 
Yohimbine, a chemical derived from the 
tropical African yohimbé tree, has been 
| touted for years as an aphrodisiac. And 
for years it has been dismissed by most 
scientists as a case of wishful thinking. But 
| that opinion may soon need to be revised. 
At Queen’s University in Kingston, 
Ont., Urologist Alvaro Morales and a 
team of researchers have conducted a 
study of yohimbine’s effect on 23 men 
with impotence related to physical prob- 
lems, like diabetes. The men were given 
laboratory-synthesized yohimbine daily 
for eight to ten weeks. Ten improved, with 
six once again able to sustain erection and 
reach orgasm. The drug unexpectedly 
also relieves some of the numbness and 
prickling in the legs that frequently afflict 
diabetics. Unpleasant side effects were 
limited to temporary dizziness or gastro- 
intestinal upset. The Canadian team is 
| now beginning a two-year study of yohim- 
| bine vs. placebo in 120 men with impo- 
| tence of organic or psychological origin 
How yohimbine helps potency is a 
mystery. The chemical blocks or stimu- 
| 








lates the release of adrenaline at nerve 

endings in different parts of the body. Re- 
| searchers think that this action changes 

blood flow or the transmission of nerve 
| impulses to genital tissue 


ABACTERIAL WASH 

The big three in the arsenal against can- 
cer are surgery, radiation and drugs. But 
a new therapy, which has produced “ex- 
citing” preliminary observations, makes 
use of an unexpected weapon: bacteria 
Staph germs (Staphylococcus aureus) are 
in fact essential in a blood-washing treat- 


ment under study at Baylor College of 


Medicine in Houston. In the technique, 
developed by Immunologist David Ter- 
man and his colleagues, blood plasma is 
removed from a patient and run through 
a device containing beads of charcoal 


coated with protein A, a component of 


the staph bacteria. The plasma Is then re- 
turned to the patient. The scientists spec- 
ulate that the bacterial protein somehow 
alters substances carried in the blood- 
stream that were paralyzing the body’s 
natural defenses. 
In the New England Journal of Medi- 
cine, the Texas researchers report trying 
| the therapy on five women with ad- 
| vanced breast cancer that no longer re- 
| sponded to conventional treatment. The 
| women experienced reddening of tissue, 
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For your copy of the L. 





Dyes Ge 


There’s a gold mine of culture in LA. 
From stage ballets to street corner 
ballads. From operas to acrobats. And 


everything in between. So kick up 
your heels and take it all in. It’ll give 


you something to sing about. 
LA’s the place. 


A Pleasure Packet, write 


Greater Los Angeles Visitors and Convention Bureau, 505 S. Flower St., L.A., CA 90071 





on collectibles! 


You can...when 


you take advantage 


of this special introductory offer. 


Collectibles can be better than money in 
the bank! Find out how with the Time-Lire 
Books’ ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COLLECTIBLES 
You've read the stories—the old bottle for 
$200...the comic book worth fortunes 

Now THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COLLECTIBLES 
gives you the A-to-Z guidance you need to 
profit from the collecting boom. Profes- 
sionals tell you what to /ook for and beauti- 
ful full-color photographs show you 

Examine Volume One for 10 days free 
and find out about everything from Adver- 
tising Giveaways to Baskets. If you decide 
to keep it, you pay only $9.95 plus shipping 
and handling. And, you'll receive FREE The 
Collectors Handbook just for examining 
Volume One and The Official Price Guide it 
you buy it 

To receive the special offer call loll free today 
800-621-8200 
in linos only 800-972-8302) 
Or write TIME-LIFE BOOKS, Time & Lite Busting 


Chicago. lWinoes 60611 
Al orders sutyect to cred approval 





Call 800-621-8200 to order 


Volume One and 
we'll also send you... 


1. The Collectors Handbook 
2. The Official Price Guide 


tt TIME-LIFE BOOKS INC 











An Outstanding Opportunity for 
Collectors of Western Art 


THE FIFTH IN A SERIES OF MUSEUM QUALITY BRONZE REPLICAS 


“THE MOUNTAIN MAN” HAS BEEN 
SELECTED AS THE OFFICIAL 
COMMEMORATIVE BRONZE FOR THE 
INAUGURATION OF THE 40TH PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES, RONALD REAGAN. 


The original American “rugged individu- 
alist,” the mountain man was immortal- 
ized by Frederic Remington in this strik- 
ing bronze, which Remington completed 
in 1903. 

More than any Western character, the 
mountain man typified the courage and 
daring of the first Western explorers. 


A SOLITARY FIGURE IN AN UNCHARTED 
WILDERNESS 
Alone for months at a time, the mountain 
men were the first Americans to explore 
the forest trails, the mountain passes, the 
rivers and lakes of the vast expanse of un- 
settled land, long before the coming of 
the "49ers, the cowboys, and the early 
railroads. 


— 


Frederic 
Remington’s 
“The Mountain 

Man” 


Issued in cooperation with The 
Buffalo Bill Historical Center, 
Cody, Wyoming, in an edition of 
1000, the replica is hand finished. 
foundry marked, numbered and 
dated. It is approximately 22 
inches high with American Walnut 
hase, three-fourths the size of 

the Remington original 


REMINGTON’S REALISM AT ITS BEST 
The Mountain Man is one of Remington's 
most detailed bronzes. Every item of the 
mountain man’s equipment is accurately 
depicted — his rifle, his traps, his blanket 
roll, knife, his fur hat and buckskins. 


UNSURPASSED QUALITY IS GUARANTEED 
The Mountain Man, in a strictly limited 
edition of 1,000, is cast by the lost wax 
process. Each bronze is foundry marked, 
numbered and dated. Modeled from 13 of 
the approximately 80 original casts Rem- 
ington produced, the replica has been 
approved by the Director of The Buffalo 
Bill Historical Center. Each bronze 
is accompanied by a Certificate 
of Ownership signed by the 
Director, and your purchase 
is registered in your yy. 

AY 












name in the Center's 
archives. 
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A REMARKABLE VALUE IN TODAY'S 
INFLATED ART MARKET 

At a time when bronzes of lesser size and 
quality are priced from $3,000 up, this 
edition is offered to collectors at $1,875. 
We urge you to reserve your bronze now 
— there is a waiting list for the first three 
limited edition Remington bronzes that 
have been issued, and it is anticipated that 
the demand for this fine replica will also 
exceed the number of bronzes available. 


GUARANTEED REPURCHASE AGREEMENT 
Museum Collections Inc., uncondition- 
ally guarantees to repurchase your bronze 
at the issue price of $1,875 any time 
within one year of your purchase. 


TO ORDER, CALL TOLL FREE... 
800-243-4492, or write: Elizabeth 
Krieger, Director, Museum Collections 
Inc., Dept. R55, 140 Greenwich Ave., 
Greenwich, Ct. 06830 for brochure. You 
may pay by check, money order or major 
credit card. Optional five month payment 
plan available. 


ATIME INC COMPANY 





What If One Of These Children Were Yours? 


If you lived in a Third World 
country, chances are one of these 
children really could be yours. And 
if you had to live surrounded by 
poverty and disease, there would 
be little you could do to change 
these desperate circumstances. 


j i San inahut 
The children you see here / ne with a dirt floor. no 
are different from our children. ba Semuytcbiin, 


Many of them go to sleep hungry. 
Or sick. 

But you can help change this. 
You can reach out toa needy child 
just like the ones you see here. And 


when you do, you'll be giving that = i ‘ 

child hope for the future. And — << 

that’s what Christian Children’s wath her dra y Oyr ough 

Fund is all about. Rap be At A te cepaetcdes Ratemneneon wesertiiboes” 
By the time you read this We a dirt floor clothing ‘support his family. clothes. 


message, we hope the children 
you see here will already have the 
help they need. But there are so 
many more. 

For just $18 a month you can 
become a sponsor. Your aday 
will help to give a child nourishing 
meals, decent clothing, medical Patel 
care, the chance to go to school, par ttl ee roi 
or whatever is needed most. . 

You don’t have to send any 
money right away, but please mail 
in the coupon below. Christian : : 
Children’s Fund will send you a 1 ES « 
child’s photograph and family ; 
background information. 





We'll tell you about how the Silvia is suffering {rom 
j i j F, Emeteri ly ha: kin all but her 
— will be hapa ep pai ein t more than soup tor his “family cant attord 
ow you can write and receive let- ; daily meals proper medical care 
ters in return. There’s no language i eee eee eee ee 
4 j ice i Dr James MacCracken 

barrier because the field office in CHtcTMAN CHILDREN'S FUND, Inc, Box 26511, Richmond, VA 23261 NTIMO2 

your sponsored child's country will Iwish to sponsoraboyO girlO either Din 

translate all correspondence. O Bolivia India q Mexico 0 Thailand 
Please send in the coupon Sven = Gl Philippines seal 

today. Find out more about 0 Any child who needs my help. If you would like to sponsor more than one child in any of the above 


Christian Children’s Fund and the g countries, please specify the number in box(es] of your choice 
child who is waiting for your love. PLEASE SEND MY INFORMATION PACKAGE TODAY. 


: 0 I want to lear more about the child assigned to me. If | accept the child, I'll send my first sponsor 
If one of these children really ship payment of $18 within 10 days. Or I'll return the photograph and other material so you can ask 
were yours, wouldn't you want that Mf someone else to help. 


child to have the chance for a OI prefer to send my first payment now; enclosed is my first monthly payment of $18 for each child 
healthier, happier life? OI cannot sponsor a child but would like to contribute $__ 


Na —_ 
Send]: 
__——————— Zip 
Your Love I: In pee S.: & Box 26511, Richmond, VA 23261 


(CF, 1407 Yonge St, Toronto, Ontario M4T 1Y8 
lovee aercte the American Council of Voluntary ies for pes. Service, Inc 
oun Gifts are tax deductible. Statement of income and expenses available on request 


The World. | Christian Children’s Fund, Inc c.) 

















Introducing 
the easiest-to-use, 
most comprehensive and 
most authoritative 
crossword puzzle 


dictionary you'll ever 
comeé across. 





Or down. 


Webster's Official Crossword Puzzle Dictionary. It's 
remarkably complete and based on the unique Merriam- 
Webster language resources that have brought to publication 
the world’s best-selling dictionaries. It's also the most conve- 
niently arranged reference book of its kind, so you can locate 
your answer word quickly and easily. 

When you're trying to find the right word, it’s important 
to find the right book and that is Webster's Official Crossword 
Puzzle Dictionary. Thumb-indexed, only $12.95. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


From Merriam-Webster’ 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, MA 01101 








| bloodletters into medical service for years 





| happily punctures the skin and drains off | 





| Strauch says: “People are a little con- 


. = 

Medicine 
blistering and burning sensations at the 
tumor sites, as well as chills, nausea and 
vomiting. But in four patients, repeated 
washing reduced the tumor size by 33% 
to 79%. Despite these tentative successes, 
the team stresses that the technique is ex- 
perimental. More work is needed to de- 
termine its usefulness and safety 








BLOODSUCKERS FROM FRANCE 

“If there’s anything in the world I hate, 
it’s leeches—filthy little devils!” Hum- 
phrey Bogart growled in The African 
Queen. He had just climbed out of a river, 
covered with the little suckers. Doctors 
tend to be less squeamish. But even for 
them leeches have long been associated 
with archaic medical practices, like 
bloodletting to cure everything from gout 
to mental illness. Lately, however, the 
unlovable little creatures have been hav- 
ing a minor revival. At New York’s Mon- 
tefiore Hospital and Medical Center doc- 
tors are using them effectively to help 
save reattached fingers. 

Critical to the success of any replant 
surgery on a severed part is the restoration 
of blood flow through the injured tissue by 
reconnecting arteries and veins. Rejoin- 
ing arteries is surgically difficult. Repair- 
ing much narrower and thinner-walled 
veins is often impossible. After surgery, 
fresh blood flows into the reattached part, 
but deoxygenated blood may not be able 
to flow away through the veins. Result: 
swelling, pain and sometimes loss of the 
part. Says Microsurgeon Berish Strauch: 
“You may spend many hours salvaging a 
part only to have it die three, four or five 
days later.” 

One rough and ready way to get rid of 
excess blood is to stick the skin with pins 
and make it bleed, but that has to be done 
repeatedly and causes damage to the tis- 
sue. Enter the leech. Surgeons at Monte- 
fiore got the idea from visiting French col- 
leagues who have been pressing the tiny 





Placed on the reattached digit, a leech 


accumulated blood. A 1-in.-long leech 
can take in 6 cc to 10 cc of blood during a 
single 20-min. repast, so there are few 
punctures in the patient’s skin. When the 
leech is full, it simply drops off. Blood con- 
tinues to ooze from the skin for a few 
hours more because of a potent anticlot- 
ting chemical that leeches produce. Re- 
lieving blood congestion gives the dam- 
aged blood vessels time to grow and 
establish a new circuit 

So far, the New York doctors have 
employed leeches imported from France, 
at $3 a leech, on eight patients with good 
results. Says Strauch: “It’s as if the leeches 
were designed for the use to which we've 
put them.” As for patient reaction, 


cerned when we first propose leeches, but 
when we explain they usually go along 
And once they see the reattached part be- 
come pink and healthy looking, they 
think it’s a pretty good idea.” & 
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ee a 
Tobe sure 
you know what 


_ really happened 
last month, 


read Dun's 
Business Month 


this month! 


Only Dun's Business Month enables you to stay on top of the business news, trends and 
developments of the last 30 days. 


The newly designed Dun's Business Month (formerly Dun's Review) is the only magazine that 
provides business executives with a monthly editorial format that captures, recaps and analyzes 
those significant developments that have occurred in business during the preceding month. If 
you are a senior corporate executive employed by a company with a net worth of one million 
dollars or more, and are not yet receiving DUN’S each month on a complimentary basis, please 
mail coupon below. 























DUN’S BUSINESS MONTH 
666 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10103 
Attention: Ms. Karen Kingsley 
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Duns “a 
NSS 
Busih 


If I'm qualified | would like to receive a complimentary subscription 
to DUN'S BUSINESS MONTH. 





Signature 
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Company 











Company Address 
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Achocolatiers tribute 





Whole toasted almonds 
crowded into thick milk chocolate. 
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and save the children 


For only 52¢ a day (just $16 a month) you can befriend a needy child through Save the Children. Your money, 
combined with that of other sponsors, can breathe new life into an impoverished village...help hardworking people in 
ne fight for dignity...turn despair into hope for a child who has known only disaster. 52¢ may not buy much where you 

But for the poorest of the poor, where the need is so desperate, it can work miracles. 

ies your first monthly sponsorship contribution, just fill out and sign the check at the top of this page (yes, as long as 

you indicate your bank name and account number, it is negotiable). Mail the entire page to Save the Children. Of 
course, you may use your personal check if you prefer. 


TELL US HOW YOU WANT TO HELP BY ANSWERING THESE QUESTIONS. 






























Your name. 


(please print) 
Address 
SS PR Te ees 
1 What kind of child would you Would you like to correspond 
like to help? with your sponsored child? 


O Boy OGirl D0 Either If desired, correspondence can help 
build a meaningful one-to-one relation- 
ship. Translations, where necessary, are 
supplied by Save the Children. 


0 Yes ONo 


What geographical area are 
you interested in? 

Urgent need exists in all the areas listed 
below. Select an area, or let us assign a 
child where the need is greatest. Would you like information 


about the child’s community? 





50 Wilton Road, 
Attn: David L. Guyer, 


year's audit, an exceptionally large per- 
centage (83.5%) of each dollar spent 
was used for program services and 
direct aid to children and their commu- 
nities, Due to volunteered labor and 
materials, your donation provides your 
sponsored child with benefits worth 
many times your total gift. Would you 
like to receive an informative Annual 
Report (including a summary financial 
statement)? 

0 Yes ONo 

(A complete audit statement is available 
upon request.) 


Would you rather make a 
contribution than become a 
sponsor at this time? 

0 Yes, enclosed is my contribution of 


© Check here for general information 
about our unique programs for aiding 
impoverished children. 


@ 1961 SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION, INC. 


7 12/7/1 


the handling of its funds. Based on last | 


Where the 0 Indonesia When become a sponsor, r 
0 need is OC Inner Cities funds iy used to help children in the 

greatest (U.S.) most effective way possible—by helping 
OD Africa O Israel the entire community with projects and 
©) American Indian O Lebanon services. For health care, education, 
0 Bangladesh O Mediterranean food production, and nutrition. Several 
O Chicano (U.S.) © Mexico times a year you can receive detailed 
O Colombia © Nepal reports on these community activities 
0 Dominican 0 Southern States which provide permanent improvements 

Republic (U.S.) to the child's environment. Would you $ 
OC Honduras 0 Sri Lanka (Ceylon) like to receive such information? 
O Yes ONo 
3 ee conontes Gat of 6 Do you wish verification of 

Shortly after we select Save the Children credentials? 
a child for you, we can i Save the Children is indeed proud of 
send you a photograph Mail to: 
nite a Ch 
history, if you desire. 
wer Save the Children. 






YOUR SPONSORSHIP PAYMENTS AND Poe aco — U.S. INCOME TAX DEDUCTIBLE. 
Established 1932. The original U.S. child sponsorship agency. Member of American and International Councils of Voluntary Agencies. 
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A World of Exaggzeration! 


3 xXaggeration is an intoxication of words. Language tempo- 

Tarily loses its self-control; it veers around the room making 
drunken passes at reality, biting its ear, whispering hyperbole, 
even drooling a little: YouR SEARING, GUT-WRENCHING WORK 
IS THE LITERARY EVENT OF THE DECADE -.. SPELLBINDING ..., 
MAGNIFICENT ... A WASHDAY MIRACLE, WHITER THAN WHITE 
- -. ANEW STANDARD BY WHICH ALL THOROUGHBRED DRIVING 
MACHINES WILL BE MEASURED... . I WILL NEVER LIE TO YOU... . 
I AM NOT A CROOK. I WILL BALANCE THE FEDERAL BUDGET... . 
WE'LL GET MARRIED AS SOON AS THE DIVORCE COMES THROUGH 
.. . Such episodes leave a man feeling like a fool in the morning; 
they are the effusions of the moment, wild blossoms with a short 
but extravagant life. 

In events of world-class exaggeration, the tongue likes to 
disconnect itself from the past and race off obliviously astride 
any passing enthusiasm, like Toad of Toad Hall. A modest ex- 
ample occurred during the trial of Elvis Presley’s doc- 
tor in Memphis a few weeks ago; Elvis was fervently 
described as a “musical genius.” Genius is one of the 
choice words of breathlessness; if Presley was a musi- 
cal genius, what are we to say of Beethoven? Last 
week a reviewer in the New York Times wrote 
that “the fecundity of the Beatles is a phenomenon 
unmatched in the history of popular culture.” 

The information may have sorrowed Homer, Shake- 
speare, Dickens, Rodgers and Hammerstein and 
Cecil B. DeMille. 

The '60s (from which the Beatles appropriately 
Sprang) were an era of fine, ripe exaggeration—all of 
that bright, angry, lulu rhetoric parading in costume 
across the counterculture and the war zone, en route to 
Consciousness III. America was “Amerika.” The 
young were “freaks,” the police “pigs.” A hundred dif- 
ferent chemical substances were on hand to perform 
radical exaggerations in the brain. The ’80s seem to be og 
taking a preppier line with reality; certain voices run to 
understatement now. Still, a great deal of exaggeration 
has been built into the culture and, of course, the traditional 


returned from the moon, Richard Nixon declared, “This is the 

greatest week in the history of the world since the Creation.” 
Most excesses do not display the exaggerator’s art in its best 

light: they are merely blurbs and rodomontade. In more complex 


Olympian deities to giants like Paul Bunyan and John Henry, to 
mythic historical figures—Mao, say, or George Patton. A child 
exaggerates his parents’ powers to the point of myth; heroes and 
ideals arise from this distortion toward the larger-than-life. All 
caricature, of course, is based on the artist’s method of exaggerat- 
ing one feature in Proportion to the others. 

Americans have historically (with a touch of overstatement) 
regarded themselves as the world’s master exaggerators: spinners 
of tall tales, an abundantly fabulous people, full of Whitman and 
vinegar. But this is probably mere cultural narcissism. Other peo- 
ples have spent many centuries Perfecting their techniques of 
overstatement. The French, for all their Cartesian precision, 
have a strangely unstable hyperbolic side; a casual acquaintance 
who cannot make it to lunch one day will tell you he is “desolate” 
because of it. Such linguistic inflation can leave people with their 


102 


vocabularies depleted when hard times come; what is that man to 
say of his condition if, say, his wife dies? 

The Germans have a deep national habit of earnest eXagger- 
ation. The Japanese, of course, practice a style of negative exag- 
geration—self-abnegation so elaborate as to be a kind of over- 
Statement. On Aug. 15, 1945, Emperor Hirohito observed in the 
imperial announcement of Japan’s surrender: “The war Situation 


exaggerate in the same direction, indulging in what grammari- 
ans call meiosis—understatement. It was an American (born in 
Wales), however, Henry Stanley, who produced the wonderfully 
meiotic: “Dr. Livingstone, I presume.” 

Of the world’s exaggerators, none surpasses the Arabs, whose 
language is a symphony of poetical excess, A Cairo gas station 
attendant greets his co-workers in the morning: “May your day 
be scented with jasmine.” Sometimes the exaggerations that are 
inherent in Arabic can be dangerous. Saudi Arabia’s 
late King Saud once told a visiting group of Palestinian 
journalists that “the Arabs must be ready to sacrifice a 
million lives to regain the sacred soil of Palestine.” It 
was rhetoric, a flourish; Arabs hearing it would no 
more take it literally than would an American football 
crowd hearing “Rip ’em up, tear ‘em up.” But the 
words made headlines all over the world as a statement 
of bloody Saudi intent. 

The great difficulty with all exaggerations is that 
while most of the audience may understand that excess 
and embellishment are in the air, and may automati- 
cally do a mental calculation discounting the rhetoric, 
the fact is that different auditors discount at different 
rates. It is often difficult to know just how much exag- 
geration is involved, and how much truth. If Iranians 
Pumping their fists in the air describe the US. as the 
“Great Satan,” how much of that is homicidal hostility, 
how much is merely Persian literary Style? 

In simplest definition, exaggeration is a form of ly- 
ing. Is it therefore bad, an instrument of untruth? It de- 
pends. Sometimes the artful exaggeration is a way of evoking, of 
discovering, an essential truth lying below the prosaic surface of 
things. The very idea of exaggeration presupposes some discover- 
able, objective reality; the task of the human eye and scientific 
intelligence, in this classic view, would be to describe that reality 
as dispassionately and accurately as possible. The world has its 
being outside the fanciful brain of the €xaggerator, a romantic 
whose business it is to distort reality. Still, in the late 20th centu- 
ry, where reality is not stable, where it is instead erratic, Skittish, 
apocalyptic, discontinuous, monstrously surprising (the Holo- 
caust, for example, was an event far beyond the vocabularies of 
exaggeration), then it is hard to know what is an overstatement 
and what is not. 

But distinctions must be made. There are times when exag- 
gerations are highly useful: there are times when they may be fa- 
tal. A partial list: 


DO NOT EXAGGERATE: |) When performing ne ry; 2)in 
writing military dispatches (before the battle); 3) on job applica- 
tions (if you are clumsy and may get caught); 4) when running the 
Bureau of the Budget; 5) in marriage. 





EXAGGERATION MAY BE HELPFUL: 1)In lovemaking and court- 
ship; 2) in leading a cavalry charge; 3) when Speaking at funerals; 
4) when defending a murderer; 5) in military dispatches (after the 
battle); 6) in political speeches; 7) when writing thank-you 
notes. — By Lance Morrow 
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ooth. Imported Canadian Mist» 
ped in brushed silver foil for the holidays. 
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Photographed at Whistler Mountain, British Columbia, Canada 
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What cigarette brand 


is the lowestin tar? 













on't say Carlton. Because showing current tar levels of Now Box 100s are the 

D: isn't. Though we different brands. lowest cigarette available, 
couldn't blame you for think- What's the Ultra Lowest bar none. 
ing so. Carlton's been adver- Tar™ brand? And no cigarette, 
tising itself as lowest fora Now Soft Pack 100s matched length for length, is 
long, long time. And in fact, it have less than half the tar of lower in tar than Now. 
used to be. Carlton Soft Pack 100s. Quick! What cigarette 

But today? Just takea brand is the lowest in tar? 
look at the chart on the right. " > < There's only one 

In it are a number eaters eT” | answer—Now. 


of very interest- 
ing numbers, 


Warning. The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 


u — 
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NUMBERS DON'T LIE. 
NO CIGARETTE, IN ANY SIZE, 
IS LOWER IN TAR THAN NOW. 


B80'Sroe 85'S fk | 100'Srox| 100'S path 
7 Less than ] T Less than ] TH 
NOW 0.0lmg Img 0.0lmg| 2mg 


- 
Addis 
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Less than 


CARLTON |0.0Img_ Img’ Img 5mg 


Less than 
CAMBRIDGE | 0.1lmg Img 4mg 
BARCLAY Img Img : 3mg 
All tar numbers ae av per cigarette by FTC metty ad, except the one asterisked [* 
which is av. per cigarette by FTC Report May ‘81 


regular or menthol 


The Sawest 


The lowest in tar of all brands. 





a ] BOX, BOX 100’s: Less than 0.01 mg. “tar”, 0.001 mg. nicotine, 

SOFT PACK 85's FILTER, MENTHOL: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine, 
SOFT PACK 100’s FILTER, MENTHOL: 2 mg. “tar”, 0.2 mg. nicotine, 
av. per cigarette by FIC method. 





